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Maps are always interesting; and you will find the big 
map that covers one side of a wall in our central labora- 
tories doubly interesting. It’s our ‘““Map of the Wheat.” 

In the Spring, an army of colored pins start to march 
across the map. Soon the whole map is a riot of colored 
pins—blue, green, red, yellow, pink, white, black. And 
every pin tells us something important about the 
wheat that is growing in that particular section of 
the country. 

This “Map of the Wheat” represents the care and ef- 
forts of many people. It starts with our field workers 
who are covering the wheat country from Texas to the 
Canadian border, sending us in sample after sample of 


the wheat as it is harvested. 
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Scores of scientists and technicians in our principal 
laboratories carefully analyze these hundreds of wheat 
samples; and the results are recorded on the map by 
the careful placing of those colored pins. 

Soon our buyers all over the country begin to make 
their purchases based on the information recorded on 
the map. They are able to buy not only the choicest 
wheat, but wheat with the exact qualities needed to 
produce the great flours for which International 
Milling Company is famous. 

This is a further step in maintaining the quality con- 
trol of International “Bakery-Proved” Flours. This 


quality control has just one purpose—to make your 


loaf the best in your market. 
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A farmer in northwestern North Dakota, 
oreastern Montana, hasa beautiful stand 
of spring wheat. It is August, and the 
grain is beginning to ripen. The farmer 
smiles, anticipating a splendid yield. 

Suddenly, there comes a “high August 
wind,” or perhaps a heavy rain. All 
around the outside edges of his field the 
wheatstems have snapped, and the heads 
have fallen to the ground, difficult or 
impossible now to harvest. Perhaps as 
much as fifty percent of the farmer’s 
crop has been lost. 


What happened, the farmer wants to 
know? Why did the stems snap? To him 
the growing grain appeared perfectly 
normal and healthy. There was no out- 
ward evidence of any disease or insect 
damage. What caused the stems to 
break off? 


The answer is that the field was in- 
fested by an insect commonly called 
the sawfly—the insect ‘‘Lumberjack”’ 
of the northwestern grain fields. 


The sawfly does no obvious damage 
to the plants. A crop may be infested, 
but the insect cannot be detected from 
the outside. Only by opening the stems 
can this destroyer be observed. 


_ But what is the sawfly like, and what 
is the nature of the damage it does? 
The Plant Scientists, together with the 
entomologists at the Montanaand North 

akota Agricultural Colleges, and also 
the experiment station of the prairie 
provinces of Canada, are busily answer- 
ing these questions. 


The female of the species . . . 


The sawfly is a tiny, wasp-like insect. 

here is just one generation of this fly 
each year, with the adult emerging from 
stubble in late spring. 


ithe female does the damage. The tip 
: her abdomen is like a saw, and with 
his she thrusts her eggs into the upper 
fw of wheat stems late in June. Al- 
though more than one egg may be thrust 
into each plant this way, only one larva 
waiikioa _ —.. This larva is a 

ed, pale yellow thing with an u 
rown fhe si =e oy 
a during the summer the larva works 
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a8 It goes. It leaves little evidence, other 
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Battling the wheat-stem sawyers of the Northwest 


domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. 


ripening time in August, the larva has 
reached the base of the stem, has eaten 
well, and is ready to hibernate. 


But, as this vicious little insect must 
emerge as an adult in the following 
spring, it provides against being trapped 


— . 


My ete. 


The destruction wrought by the sawfly on 
a good stand of wheat. 


inside the plant. And so it makes an 
‘*escape hatch.’’ Around the base of the 
stem, right at ground level, it cuts a 
groove on the inside, plugs up the space 
with its powdery chewings a little way 
below the groove, and retires for the 
winter. 


All this time, the grain is still thriving 
and ripening normally. But the stems 
are weakened by this groove, eventhough 
the farmer cannot detect it. They are no 
longer securely anchored to the ground. 
And then, when the high August winds 
begin to blow, or there comes a heavy 
rain, the stems break off, thus leaving 
an avenue of escape for the fly when it 
matures. 


The sawfly is on the increase 


The fly appears to have migrated to 
northwestern North Dakota and adjoin- 
ing eastern Montana from Canada. It 


lives in native grasses and in the stubble 
of the previous year’s wheat crop. Sev- 
eral years of serious infestation have 
been noted, and recently the fly has 
been on the increase. 


If the fly moves into wheat from near- 
by grass fields, the damage will be mostly 
to the plants around the outside edge 
of the field. But if wheat follows wheat, 
or some other susceptible crop, in the 
rotation system, the infestation will be 
more evenly distributed throughout the 
field. This is especially true if the new 
crop has been seeded into the stubble. 

Losses due to fallen heads which are 
impossible to retrieve during harvesting 
vary greatly, but average between thirty 
and fifty percent of the totals during 
severe epidemics. In 1944, the total loss 
due to the fly in North Dakota was 
estimated at 2,781,240 bushels. This was 
in areas where the pest was reported as 
very abundant. If data had been avail- 
able from other areas less severely affec- 
ted, this figure would have been even 
higher! 

Many farmers often ask whether in- 
fested plants which can be harvested 
yield less than non-infested plants. 
Test data shows that the difference in 
yield is so slight as to be negligible. 
The main reason for the loss is that 
fallen heads cannot be harvested. This 
is especially true in straight combining. 


Entomologists recommend several 
ways of reducing sawfly damage to 
wheat. 


Fall plowing to a depth of at least five 
inches will either kill the larvae, or de- 
lay their development long enough so 
that they emerge too late the following 
year to do much damage. Cleaning out 
stubble is very important. Merely burn- 
ing it is not: enough. Shallow cultiva- 
tion in the fall or early spring, which 
brings the stubble to the surface and 
exposes it, is believed to destroy many 
of the sawfly larvae. 

On land which has been infested, re- 
sistant crops should be planted instead 
of wheat. The most effective resistant 
crops are sweet clover, flax, corn, pota- 








toes and oats. Another help in control 
is late planting, after the flies have 
emerged and laid their eggs elsewhere. 


“Trap Strip’’ control advocated 


But the most successful control method 
is to plant ‘“‘trap strips.’”’ The meth- 
od works this way: a farmer plants 
a border all the way around the field 
he wants to protect. It can be only one 
drill width and still be effective. This 
marginal strip should be planted at 
least a week to ten days earlier than 
the rest of the field. Then, when the flies 
emerge, they attack this “‘trap strip” 
and do not penetrate into the rest of 
the wheat field. 


When the farmer seeds the rest of the 
field, he should leave a bare strip of 
land about the same width as the trap 
between the early planted wheat and 
the main field. 


But the Scientists are not satisfied 
with these control methods. They want 
to breed a variety of wheat which will 
resist attacks by the sawfly. The plant 
breeders at the Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
Montana and North Dakota experiment 
stations are diligently working on the 
problem. And some progress has been 
made. 

In recent years, a resistant variety of 
wheat has been developed, but the Plant 
Scientists are not completely satisfied 
with it, and it has not been distributed 
commercially. The work is continually 
going forward, and the breeders are op- 
timistic that some day they will be able 
to provide farmers with seed which will 
grow sawfly-resistant wheat. 

Pillsbury gratefully pays tribute to 
those scientists of Western Canada, 
Montana, North Dakota and of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for their work to control the rav- 
ages of the sawfly. Their contribution 
to the agronomy of the nation is reflected 
in the vast increase in the abundance 
of the wheat crop as well as its milling 
quality, now needed by the United States 
as it serves as ‘‘the bread basket of the 
world.” 


Documented by Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 
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BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


There is no brass band merchandising 
about POLAR BEAR flour .. . just 
top quality that pleases the consumer 
and reflects the sound buying judgment 
and high standards of the baker. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPL! 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. $2,100,000 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 
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CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


GRAIN 
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McVEIGH & CO., inc. CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 3iIN°,,waeat, mow, EveRy 112: 
— “ia” ‘tou Yeats on a on 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR st. Louls = Portland | anaes city Minneapolis Gorlinad” 
15 WEST 10th ST. ° KANSAS CITY 6, MO.  Omahe Enid Omaha” Bufale Vancouver, © o. 
= = | 
art-Dartlett-Sturtevant Grain Uo. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘‘A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY . 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president A. H. FUHRMAN, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
J. L. YOUNG 



















“BOR eu 
f° NORRIS GRAIN CO. 
EKANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY 

ROUTE OF THE FLYING CROW 

















NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO KA N S A S { I yi Y TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 





ELEVATOR 
OPERATORS 























NORRIS BLEVATOR, 2.800.000 BUS ©, . "BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2, 
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ZF BAKER FLOURS that give 


loques of bread, 
vend all ust ob good: 


7EA TABLE — 
OVENSPRING 
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BIG VALWE 
THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 3 











Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. t 
OPERATING 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade KATY AnD WABASH ELEVATORS 


Lott] 
Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: | £ 2» 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce . y : New York Cit h 
aur Sad Woudeas Seskenten Combined Capacity 7,500,000 Bus. + coca y ' 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


Duluth Board of Trade oe sors y SS 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Enid, Okla. . é 
New York Rubber Exchange Fort Worth, Texas > .) 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving ‘ Amarillo, Texas 

New York Cotton Exchange - 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 


HAMMOND 7/¢actee-20a0e BAGS 


IDENTIFY YOUR NAME AND BRAND WITH 
SALES APPEALING DESIGNS IN BRIGHT COLORS 















Ulira sanitary HAMMOND Multi-Wall Bags... with your brands smartly 
printed in attractive designs ...give your products maximum pro- 
tection against dust, dirt, germs, insects, cinders, etc., and deliverthem 
to the ultimate consumer as pure and clean as packed in your plant. 








® SEWN ® PASTED ® OPEN MOUTH 
@® VALVE STYLE 


HAMMOND BAG and PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory > WELLSBURG, W. VAF 
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SOME FLOURS MUST BE 


_.. BETTER! 


Some flours have to be better, to meet the requirements of 





adjusted formulas and: produce uniformly good baking results 
under present conditions. 

_ These flours by LARABEE, for example, now return to 
the bakeries of America like old friends, with their long 


established reputation for unfailing, uniform day-to-day 





baking performance. They’re milled by the men who know, 
long experienced in the technical milling skills required to 


produce bakers’ flours that meet your particular needs in 





the bakery. They will help you re-establish your highest 


standards of uniform quality baking. 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


DIVISION OF— 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City e COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis e BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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A ComPLete LINE OF QUALITY FLouRS 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 

Standard Patent 

CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 

PURE SILVER 

Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 








AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf, 


FENNANT 6&6 HOYT COMPANY® 
tAKeBe CrtTY , MINNESOTA 
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Chor more than 34 years 


exclusively 


FLOUR BROKERAGE 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 

















ARCHER>VANIELS iD 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS tony” 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ORE. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 


—— 
©“Yhe 


=ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* MSPHERSON, 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


a i 
' | — GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
! i >) SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


ee w i ae \ DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
ee oe | : 6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


10, 1947 








a. DEALERS IN 
wii) ~ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


~ NEW SPOKANE MILL. "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ° SPOKANE © WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE ¢ PORTLAND 


























“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


MERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard * * 
Spring Patents 


WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE THE WILLIS NORTON co. 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON Quality Millers Since 1879 


Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. Ca pa cit y 3,000 Cwts WICHIT A K A NS AS 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. . : : 














TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 
PORTLAND ° OREGON 








Grade Bakers SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Family and Ex- SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
port Flours. 


“THE Bsn. Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 




















S FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 


WESTERN MILLING Co. ! . , 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 


BLUESTEM—PATENT : tn 
rINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT yb Saag ae ogg fy ae ggg 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 



























































MEANS 





FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


© 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 18 Buying Stations in 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 250 Tons Daily 
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GOOD BAKING/ 















KANSAS CITY 


















byot Wet Sen, _ 


The superior baking qualities of TOWN CRIER 
flour are firmly based on skilled wheat selection. 
From our own country buying stations and from 
other sources, too, expert wheat buyers choose grain 
with only top-notch baking characteristics. Labo- 
ratory tested and carefully classified, these wheats 
are stored in ample volume to assure the uniform 
and dependable baking performance of TOWN 
CRIER. You can always rely on TOWN CRIER 
to be an oustanding flour. 
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PAUL UHLMANN, 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
PAUI UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 

J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 











JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 


——— 
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80% Flour for Zones Seen Probable 





MORE WHEAT, LESS FLOUR ALSO 
LOOM IN FOREIGN FOOD CRISIS 


State Department Influence Decidedly on Side of Longer 
Extraction for All Relief Shipments—USDA Cites 
Summer Spoilage—Hardship for Single Units 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—With the inter- 
national political situation moving in- 
to a deepening crisis, the first of sev- 
eral postwar controls appears to be 
under way, with others to follow, de- 
spite the bumper new United States 
wheat crop. Pressure from the occu- 
pation forces for food supplies is 
leading to a decision to purchase 
flour for the occupation zones on an 
80% extraction basis and other for- 
eign claimants for flour will also be 
permitted to continue to specify the 
extraction level desired. 

Formal announcement of the deci- 
sion wil! be deferred until Dr. D. A. 
FitzGerald, secretary general of the 
International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil, returns from Germany, where he 
has been for the past 10 days review- 
ing the food situation there and in 
other parts of Europe. 


More Wheat, Less Flour 


In addition to the procurement of 
a higher extraction flour for the 
zones, there is intense pressure to 
increase the percentage of wheat as 
compared with flour in export ship- 
ments. With growing need for re- 
habilitation of the European economy 
and the likelihood of an administra- 
tion proposal to advance large credits 
to western Europe, it seems likely 
that emphasis will increase on wheat 
shipments over flour and the percent- 
age of flour going to all areas, in- 
cluding Latin America, will not be 
more than one third of the total 
wheat volume. In the 1946-47 crop 
year, the wheat-flour relationship was 
approximately 58 to 42%. 

If, as expected, Latin American 
flour exports hold at last year’s level, 
this would mean a considerable re- 
duction in flour going to Europe and 
the Orient. 

In addition to army demands for 
80% extraction flour, it is expected 
that the State Department will insist 
that higher extraction flour be taken 
on all relief programs up to the limit 
of mills to deliver without restrict- 
Ing total flour output which will be 
available for export. 

It is admitted at the State Depart- 
ment that the higher extraction level 
Taises problems for the milling indus- 
try and unless modified in some man- 
ner it might have the effect of ex- 
cluding the single unit mills from 
bidding on government business. 


USDA Cites Spoilage 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture officials object to the higher 
extraction proposal, particularly for 
the summer months, as their experi- 
ence with the high extraction flour 
through Gulf ports has not been fa- 
Vorable in the past, due to infesta- 
tion and other spoilage at the Gulf. 
_A high percentage of 80% extrac- 
tion flour for the relief nations and 
the occupation zones which will be 





dominated by the State Department 
as far as policy is concerned, seems 
to be well in the van of postwar con- 
trol policy. 


Might Request WFO-144 Again 


While the pending legislation on 
export controls ends power to issue 





restrictions on use of wheat and other 
grains by all processors, government 
officials admit they would like to 
have this authority in case an emer- 
gency arose. If corn and oats crop 
prospects are bad, there might be 
an administration request for Con- 
gress to restore these wartime pow- 
ers, under which a mandatory high 
domestic extraction rate, inventory 
restrictions and limitations in the 
use of wheat by the feed industry 
were obtained last year. 

There is a strong feeling that with 
the international outlook darkening 
and other foreign aid programs likely 
to be presented to Congress, it is 
possible that Congress may not be 
able to take its adjournment as 
planned for the end of July, and if 
that body is held in session it would 
be available to legislate additional 
controls if required. 





MNF Pleads for Small Mills’ 
Exemption Under 80% Proposal 


WASHINGTON — Herman Fakler, 
Washington representative of the 
Millers National Federation, stated 
this week that the MNF has advised 
the Department of Agriculture that if 
it decides to buy 80% extraction 
flour exclusively, there will be a large 
number of small mills that will not 
be able to participate in the program. 
These are single unit mills, which 
cannot switch to the 80% production. 
As a result, the federation is urging 
the department to continue buying 
normal extraction rate flour from 
these mills, regardless of the decision 
on 80% extraction. 

Large flour mills will be able to 
make the _ necessary mechanical 
changes to produce large quantities 


of the 80% extraction flour, Mr. Fak- 
ler declared. To induce such pro- 
duction, however, he said, the depart- 
ment should assure these mills that 
they will receive a large volume of 
business of this type and to facili- 
tate forward production planning. 

Mr. Fakler said that he believes 
the mills of the country are ready 
and willing to supply large quantities 
of 80% flour if the government de- 
cides in its favor. 

It is understood here that there 
will be a meeting June 10 the “little 
cabinet,” at which the question of 
80% extraction will be discussed. Of- 
ficials declined to say whether a final 
decision would be reached at that 
time. 


Labor Bill Passed 
by Senate, House, 


Goes to Truman 


WASHINGTON — By resounding 
votes, both the House and Senate 
have passed the Taft-Hartley labor 
bill. Republican leaders in both 
houses are confident that they can 
pass the bill over a presidential veto 
if one should come from the White 
House. 


However, the President is being 
urged by these Republican leaders 
and by some Democratic legislators 
to sign the bill designed to curb 
union activities. It is believed here 
that the President will take the full 
time allowed him under legislative 
procedure to take action on the bill, 
and will keep his intentions secret 
until the last minute. Labor lead- 
ers and unions throughout the coun- 
try, meanwhile, are keeping up a 
constant barrage of propaganda 
against the bill, urging the President 
to veto it immediately. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRICE DROP ANNOUNCED 
FOR USP RIBOFLAVIN 


NEW YORK — Prices on U.S.P. 
riboflavin have been reduced from 
20¢ to 15¢ a gram, reflecting de- 
creased costs of production and an 
increased supply. 

Flour enrichment mixtures and 
wafers for use in baking will reflect 
this change but their prices have not 
been announced yet. 

Commercial grades of riboflavin for 
use in fortifying livestock feeds will 
not be changed at this time. 











First Latin Licenses Are 
Chile Inquires; Greece, France Buy 


Export flour business was partially 
enlivened in the past few days by 
receipt of the first licenses for July 
exports to Latin America. Late last 
week mills received July foreign ship- 
ment permits for Brazil and it is ex- 
pected that permission to export to 
other southern countries will be avail- 
able shortly. 

In practically all cases the size of 
permits was substantially less than 
millers had requested, the Brazilian 
July allocation of 25,000 long tons 
wheat equivalent being far below av- 
erage shipments to that nation in the 
past year. Some additional licenses 
also were received for Cuba. 

New bookings against these licenses 
were made by mills which had with- 
held sales until the size of their per- 
mits were known, but in other cases 
the licenses will go to cover previous 
commitments. Some bookings were 
on the basis of around $5.60, bulk, 
Kansas City. 


Hope for General Licensing 
Hope continues among millers that 
general licensing will be restored for 
Latin America within a month or two, 
and some scattered sales have been 


based on that premise, with the un- 
derstanding that shipments will be 
subject to ability to obtain licenses. 
However, most mills are confining 
such forward bookings to the amount 
that they expect they could ship even 
under specific licensing. There is not 
a great demand from Latin America 
outside of Brazil and most countries 
there appear to be supplied with 
enough flour for a minimum of a 
month or two and in some cases much 
longer. However, the capricious on- 
again, off-again treatment that the 
government has given flour exports 
to the South encourages heavy for- 
ward commitments, when the flour 
can be obtained, for fear that ship- 
ments may be cut off again later. 


Chile Inquires for Flour 


The government of Chile was seek- 
ing quotations in the past week, al- 
though there is no quota for that 
country on the export program 
through August. However, it is ex- 
pected that an application for an al- 
lotment would be considered favor- 
ably by the Department of Agricul- 


ture, but mills are not likely to sell” 


until export authority is granted. 


Received; 


Current European interest is light. 
Denmark has not covered its allot- 
ment, but there is considerable ad- 
vance inquiry indicating near-by 
possibility of purchases. Belgian im- 
porters indicated that offers would 
be sought for around 200,000 sacks 
of 80% flour for first half of July 
this week. 


France, Greece Buy Quotas 


Greece purchased its quota for 
early July shipment last week on 
a basis of $152 a metric ton, c.ilf., 
Piraeus, for 72% and $148.70 for 80%. 
The Greek government sought quo- 
tations on 200,000 sacks of each type, 
replacing previous purchases can- 
celed. 

Earlier last week France covered 
its July allocation of 24,000 long 
tons wheat equivalent on a basis of 
$5.40@5.45, Gulf, for all July ship- 
ment. 

Canadian Trade Active 

Canadian mills booked around 800,- 
000 sacks flour to countries other 
than the United Kingdom last week. 
Most plants are heavily booked to the 
end of the crop year. 
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Prices Weaken as Harvest Spreads 





TEXAS, OKLAHOMA MOVEMENT 
REACHES SIZEABLE VOLUME 


CCC Buying Provides Main Outlet, Although Northern 
Mills Reach Into Southwest for Supplies—Fort 
Worth Receives 433 Cars June 9 


KANSAS CITY — With movement 
of southwestern wheat expanding 
throughout Texas and Oklahoma, new 
crop prices continue to weaken. Com- 
modity Credit Corp. buying basis has 
been the overriding price influence. 

On June 9, the CCC began paying 
$2.39 bu., Gulf, for wheat for first 
half of June shipment and $2.34 for 
all June, later in the day reducing 
these bids another cent to $2.38 and 
2.33. The agency’s bids are now 7¢ 
lower than the first prices paid when 
new crop buying started. 

July futures, however, have de- 
clined more rapidly than CCC’s bids, 
so that the premium basis rose from 
originally around 15¢ over Chicago 
July to 17¢ over on June 9. 

Northern mills were providing the 
best outlets for new wheat and some 
cars were shipped from Texas as far 
as Chicago on the early movement. 
Mills at Kansas City were active buy- 
ers for early June shipment and took 
substantial amounts last week. 


Kansas Mills Take Hold 


Considerable loaded wheat was 
sold to Kansas mills on June 9 at 22¢ 
over the Kansas City July future and 
later at 21¢ over, or approximately 
equal to the CCC bid in the territory 
from which the wheat originated. 
Bids for shipment this week were 
approximately 17¢ over and offers 21 
@22¢ over. 

For all June shipment, the CCC 
basis set the level, although buyers 
felt that they probably could pur- 
chase all June at about 15¢ over Kan- 
sas City July. 

CCC purchases in-the period from 
June 3-7 amounted to 3,557,000 bu., 
and on June 9 the agency acquired 
2,780,000 bu. Meanwhile, old crop 
wheat at Kansas City remains scarce 
with offerings light and premiums 
strong. The basis June 9 was 31¢ 
over Kansas City July. 

Early winter wheat harvesting 
moved into Oklahoma last week, and 
at the same time from Fort Worth 
there were reports that harvest in 
the central region was almost com- 
pleted. Tillman County, generally the 
first to harvest in Oklahoma, yield- 
ed 350 cars of new crop wheat by 


GRANDFIELD SHIPS FIRST 
OKLAHOMA WHEAT 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Oklahoma’s 
first 1947 wheat shipment came from 
Grandfield, according to the estab- 
lished pattern in past years, and was 
sold to the Ardmore (Okla.) Milling 
Co. T. 5. Underwood, president and 
genera aanager of the company, 
said the wheat graded No. 1, tested 
63 Ib. and had moisture content of 
15.3%. Oklahoma City’s first wheat 
purchase was four cars. delivered 
from Wichita Falls, Texas. The 
grade was No. 1 the weight 62.6 Ib. 
and the moisture content 14.4%. 





June 5. The average yield an acre 
was 16 to 20 bu. 

On June 9 Fort Worth had re- 
ceipts of 433 cars. Indication of 
good yields in Texas was seen in the 
fact that the average test weight of 
early receipts was 62.3 lb. a bu. Av- 
erage protein was 12.89% and aver- 
age moisture was 13.6%. 

Enid reported receipts of 292 cars 
early June 9. 


First Car at K.C. 


The first car of new crop wheat 
arrived in Kansas City June 4, the 





car originating in Texas. As is the 
custom, the wheat was auctioned off 
by the president of the Board of 
Trade, R. H. Sturtevant, and the 
buyer was the Midland Flour Milling 
Co. R. Hugh Uhlmann, vice presi- 
dent of the milling company, was the 
bidder and the car was purchased 
for $2.70 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROBINSON HOLDS KANSAS 
CROP AT 262,500,000 BU. 


KANSAS CITY—Although a num- 
ber of crop scares have struck the 
Southwest recently, Harry L. Robin- 
son, president of the Kansas Elevator 
Co., Kansas City, and veteran crop 
statistician, has not altered his pre- 
vious estimate of 1947 Kansas wheat 
crop of 262,500,000 bu. 

“We have no reason to expect any- 
thing but normal weather from this 
date on, with below normal moisture 
preferred,” Mr. Robinson stated. 











FIRST NEW CBOP WHEAT SALE—The first car of new crop winter 
wheat to arrive in Kansas City was sold to the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, June 4. R. Hugh Uhlmann, vice president of the mill- 
ing company, was the highest bidder at $2.70 bu. and is shown above re- 
ceiving the test sample from R. H. Sturtevant, vice president of the Hart- 
Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., and president of the Kansas City Board 


of Trade. 


The wheat graded No. 1, 62.8 lb bu., 15.3% moisture, 11.25% 
protein, and was harvested in Texas. 





Wheat Stem Rust Confined to Texas, 
Oklahoma, with Damage Negligible 


Stem rust of wheat has been very 
light in Texas this year with no dam- 
age observed except in a few isolat- 
ed fields, according to the Production 
and Marketing Administration... In 
the Onley-Seymour area wheat is be- 
ing harvested with only light stem 
rust and no damage. There are only 
traces in the Lubbock, area, now two 
weeks from harvest. As of May 27 no 
rust has been found north of Gaines- 
ville, Texas, and Hobart, Oklahoma. 
Outside of Texas and Oklahoma no 
rust has been reported except in the 
east. 

Leaf rust has been severe on wheat 
in western Texas and has caused 
damage of 10 to 20% in some sec- 
tions. There is unusually heavy rust 
in the southern plains of the panhan- 
dle and loss may reach 20%. In the 
‘northern plains where grain is three 
weeks from harvest, leaf rust is mod- 


erate to heavy.. In much of Oklaho- 
ma there is about the usual amount 
of leaf rust ranging around 40% sev- 
erity from Ardmore to Tulsa with a 
maximum of 60% decreasing to about 
5% between Tulsa and southeastern 
Kansas. A trace was found around 
the middle of May in Garden City, 
Kansas, and eastern Oklahoma. 

Stem rust of oats in Texas is light 
in general north and west of Waco. 
Between Gatesville and Abilene there 
is a general infection of about 5% in 
severity, but from Waco northward 
to Oklahoma there is only a trace of 
rust. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KING MIDAS SALESMEN MEET 

MINNEAPOLIS — Western sales- 
men of the King Midas Flour Mills 
are in Minneapolis this week for the 
first of three sales conferences sched- 
uled for this month. 











“Some areas, as is the case every 
year, have been damaged by hail, 
and some lowlands flooded, but the 
total acreage thus affected is always 
small compared to the total. Req 
leaf rust is evident over a consider- 
able area, but causes little, if any, 
damage. 

“The plant remains in a very sturdy 
condition, so a continuation of rains 
such as we have had the past month 
might cause lodging, even in the 
western part of Kansas, where or. 
dinarily lodging is little source of 
worry. 

“The crop now is a week or 1° days 


behind normal, although nature does 
a good job of adjusting these things, 
and harvesting dates vary week 
or 10 days from normal under most 


any circumstances, as the plant has 
only so long a life.” 





New Texas Wheat Quality 








A summary of 88 cars of new Tex- 
as wheat received at Fort Worth on 
one recent day shows uniform|y high 
test weight, medium to high »rotein 
and generally favorable moisture con- 
tent for new grain. 

Eighty-four of the cars graced No. 
1 dark hard (27 tough), one car 
graded No. 1 hard and three cars 
sample grade dark hard (iwo on 
moisture and one heating). Aver- 
age test weight of the 88 cars was 
61.9 lb.; average moisture 13.7'/; av- 
erage protein of 66 cars_ tested 
14.14%, with a high of 15.55 anda 
low of 11.10%. 

Details by point of origin (ollow: 

Stamford—33 cars: 31 cars Ni dark 
hard (12 tough); 2 cars S. Gr. rk (1 
tough), test 60.1 to 62.7; moisture 12.0 to 
14.8; protein 13.30 to 15.50; averave test 
61.6; moisture 13.8; protein 14.60 

Hamlin—Nine cars No. 1 dark hard (two 
tough); test 61.1 to 62.2; moisture 12.4 to 
14.7; protein 14.10 to 15.50; average test 
61.8; moisture 13.6; protein 14.68. 

Rule—Nine cars No. 1 dark h ; test 
61.2 to 62.2; moisture 12.8 to 14.0; protein 
13.15 to 14.80; average test 61.9; yisture 
13.4; protein 13.91. 

Crowell—Five cars No. 1 dark har (four 
tough); test 60.6 to 62.0; moistur: 3.9 to 
14.7; protein 11.60 to 13.20; averse test 
61.2; moisture 14.3; protein 12.12. 

Bomarton—Six cars No. 1 da hard 
(three tough); test 62.4 to 63.3; isture 
13.5 to 15.2 (no protein run); erage 
test 62.9; moisture 14.1. 

Sagerton—Four cars No. 
test 62.0 to 62.8; moisture 12.0 to $ (no 
proteins); average test 62.4, moist 12.6. 

Seymour—Three cars No. 1 da hard 
(one tough); test 62.4 to 62.7; 1 sture 
13.5 to 14.5 (no proteins); aver: test 
62.5; moisture 14.0. 

Old Glory—Three cars No. 1 dar hard 
62.6 to 62.7; moisture 11.8 to 13.8 ) pro- 
teins); average test 62.7; moisture Wee 

Graham—Two cars No. 1 dark h: 62.6 
and 63.0; moisture 19.7 and 13.8 | pro- 
teins). 

Haskel—Three cars No. 1 dark hard: 
test 62.33 to 62.8; moisture 12.1 13.0; 
protein two cars 13.60 and 14.05; rage 
test 62.5; moisture 12.9; protein 1: 

Olney—Two cars No. 1 dark har. (one 
tough) and one car No. 1 hard; t 614 
to 62.0; moisture 14.0 to 14.5; otein 
11.10 to 11.80; average test 61.7; m isture 
14.2; protein 11.41. 

Weinert—Two cars dark hard (tou and 
one car S. Gr. dark; test 61.2 to 614) 
moisture 15.2 to 15.7; protein 1 ) to 
14.35; average test 61.3; moisture 15 pro- 
tein 13.78. 

Munday—Two cars No. 1 dark hard 
(one tough); test 62.7 and 62.8; n ture 
14.0 and 14.4 (no proteins). . 

Abernathy—One car No. 1 dark ard; 
60.2; moisture 12.0; protein 15.0. 

Knox City—One car No. 1 dark jard; 
test 62.2; moisture 13.7; no proteins 

Leuders—One car No. 1 dark hard 
moisture 12.9; protein 14.80. 

Four cars had 1% dockage. 


hard; 


1 dar 


2.1; 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FISHING PARTY PLANNEL 
MINNEAPOLIS—The sixth ar ual 
fishing outing of the Traffic Clu! of 
Minneapolis will be held at Gull L:ke, 
in northern Minnesota, June 20-22. 
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June 10, 1947 


Quality of Texas 
Wheat Excellent; 
Movement Expands 


FORT WORTH—Movement of the 
new Texas wheat got off to a flying 
start during the week June 2-7, with 
total arrivals at Fort Worth during 
that period 848 cars, starting with 


g8 June 2 and increasing to 250 
June 7. Receipts June 9 were 433 
cars. 


Quality so far is excellent, with the 
greater part of arrivals grading No. 
j dark hard or No. 1 hard, average 
test close to 62 lb., and average pro- 
tein around 13.50%. About one third 
of the cars graded tough during the 
first day or two, but the number of 
these was down to about 10% on 
June 7. 

All of this wheat came from the 
early territory, east of the plains, 
from where the first wheat ‘to ar- 
rive here each season usually comes. 
The peak movement from this area is 
now past, and- the next considerable 
movement will be from farther north 
and is due June 15 to 20. 

The supply of boxcars has been no 
problem as yet, as the roads had ac- 
cumulated a considerable number 
which had been distributed before- 
hand to all principal loading points. 

Enid, Okla., received 292 cars June 
9, mostly new. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PLANT TO CLOSE DOWN 

TOLEDO—The 17,000-sack mill of 
the National Milling Branch of the 
National Biscuit Co., here, will be 
closed down for the annual cleanup 
and fumigation from June 13-30. The 
entire personnel will take their vaca- 
tion at that time. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAINS, COOL WEATHER 
PREVAIL IN NORTHWEST 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cool tempera- 
tures and general rains predominated 
this past week, according to the 
June 10 crop report of the Occident 
Elevator division of the Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co. 

The precipitation in North Dakota 
was very generous, running from one 
to four inches. Montana had lighter 
rains, but they were ample, especial- 
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END OF CCC COMPETITION 
URGED BY GRAIN EXPORTERS 


Willem C. Schilthuis Charges Agency Operating [Illegally 
and Alleges Overcharges on Wheat Sold to Foreign- 
ers—Committee Approves Allocation Extension 


ly in the eastern part of the state. 
The rains were very timely, and all 
reports indicate good recovery from 
the frost damage of the previous 
week. It is estimated that not more 
than 15% of the flax was killed, and 
some of this acreage will be reseeded. 

With ample top and subsoil mois- 
ture, warmer weather would be very 
welcome. Observers say rather forc- 
ing weather is needed right away to 
avoid a very late harvest. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOUR GRAIN SCHOOLS 
SET FOR JUNE 16-19 


FARGO, N. D. — Grain marketing 
and production problems will be 
taken up at four grain schools for 
elevator managers and farmers in 
North Dakota. The schools will be 
held at Minot, June 16; Rugby, June 


—————EEE 
KANSAS PRE-HARVEST WHEAT 
PICTURE VERY GOOD 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Spo- 
radic hail storms, cloudbursts and 
continuous damp weather are giving 
rise to some concern among the grain 
trade. Root rot and rust have put in 
appearance at places. With the fore- 
cast for more humid, wet weather 
grain men are afraid a real shrink- 
age will take place. Otherwise the 
pre-harvest picture is the best it has 
been for four or five years. Country 
elevators are virtually swept clean 
and little wheat remains in the ter- 
minals. Thousands of boxcars are on 
the sidings through central and 
southwest Kansas. “It is the first 
time in five years we have entered 
harvest with empties on the siding in 
advance of harvest,” said Charles 
Colby, retiring president of the 
Hutchinson Board of Trade. 











17; Devils Lake, June 18, and Grand 
Forks, June 19. 

Cooperating in conducting the 
meetings are the North Dakota Ag- 
ricultural College extension service, 
the Northwest Crop Improvement 
Association and the Federal Grain 
Supervision Office. 

Subjects will include grain dock- 
age, test weight and moisture deter- 
mination; barley, wheat, durum 
wheat and flax grading factors; mar- 
ket situation and grain varieties, and 
seed treatment and insect control. 
Arrangements have been made to 
handle 50 persons at each school. 





R. |. Throckmorton Scheduled 
to Speak at Uhimann Field Day 


KANSAS CITY—R. I. Throckmor- 
ton, dean and director of Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, will be 
among the speakers on the program 
of the field day June 18 at the farm 
of Paul Uhlmann, chairman of the 
board of the Midland Milling Co., 
Kansas City. He will discuss the 
State’s crop improvement work and 
the activities of the college in mill- 
ing and baking education. 

Other speakers previously an- 
nounced were Paul de Kruif, noted 
author and lecturer on nutritional 
subjects; M. Lee Marshall, chairman 
of the board of the Continental Bak- 
Ing Co., and Richard Uhlmann, pres- 
ident of the Uhlmann Grain Co., Chi- 
Cago, and vice president of the Chi- 
‘ago Board of Trade. Jess Smith, 
President of the Associated Millers 
of Kansas Wheat, will be master of 
ceremonies, 





The occasion for the field day is 
the examination of the experimental 
wheat plot on the Uhlmann farm, 
one of several such plots throughout 
Kansas. C. E. Skiver, head of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion, and C. T. Hall, Johnson County 
agent, will be on hand to identify 
and explain the wheat plot results 
this year. 

On display will be one of the 13 
new portable seed cleaning and treat- 
ing machines which are being built 
and will be allocated throughout the 
Kansas wheat sections by the asso- 
ciation. 

A barbecue and refreshments are 
being provided by Mr. Uhlmann fol- 
lowing the afternoon program. The 
Uhlmann farm is located at 103rd 
and Antioch Road, just outside of 
Overland Park, Kansas. 


By MILDRED HODGSON 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Continuing the 
grain trade’s fight to get the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. out of the export 
market, Willem C. Schilthuis, repre- 
senting the North American Export 
Grain Association, has requested the 
Senate Judiciary Committee to pro- 
vide for the elimination of CCC as 
a competitor against private industry 
in any export control extension legis- 
lation which may be written. 

Mr. Schilthuis repeated the asser- 
tion made earlier that export con- 
trols should be continued until Dec. 
31, 1947, but added that in making 
allocations for July, CCC is operating 
illegally since its life has not yet 
been extended past June 30 by Con- 
gress. Such continuation should be 
granted, it was indicated, but the pri- 
vate trade should be allowed to take 
over shipments and sales of grain 
to foreign claimants. 


USDA Officials Listen 


Although there has been no posi- 
tive indication of the way that the 
judiciary subcommittee, headed by 
Sen. John Cooper (R., Ky.), is lean- 
ing on the continuation of export con- 
trols, close attention was given to Mr. 
Schilthuis’ arguments on getting the 
CCC out of the grain trade. In addi- 
tion, a large gallery of high agri- 
culture department officials attended 
the hearing and appeared highly in- 
terested in all the grain official had 
to say. 

The government corporation was 
accused of maintaining grain prices 
for export at higher levels than the 
private trade would find necessary. 
As a result, Mr. Schilthuis said, the 
foreign loan program is running out 
more rapidly than had been antici- 
pated by the State Department. Ad- 
ditional loans might prove necessary 
if the foreign claimants are to get 
as much wheat as they desire, the 
committee was told. 


Overcharges Alleged 


There have been instances where 
foreign countries have been grossly 
overcharged by CCC for wheat, Mr. 
Schilthuis charged, ‘naming Norway 
as an example. He added that he 
understood an adjustment had been 
made in this case. Representatives of 
foreign nations have told him that 
they would rather deal with the pri- 
vate trade than with CCC, the grain 
official continued, but they are afraid 
to criticize the organization because 
it controls the grain sales. 
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In continuing to make allocations 
when the necessary authority has not 
yet been given to them, the CCC 
is attempting “to confront Congress 
with an accomplished fact and to 
preempt the possibility of these sales 
being made by the private grain 
trade to claimant nations,” Mr. Schil- 
thuis said. “By what authority they 
are making these purchases is a 
riddle to me,” he added. 

The procurement of grain for the 
army for shipment to zones of occu- 
pation, and under the recently en- 
acted general relief bill, should re- 
main in CCC hands, but that should 
be the limit of their permissible ac- 
tivity, Mr. Schilthuis told the sena- 
tors. In response to questioning from 
the subcommittee, the grain official 
said that the agriculture department 
and CCC did not want to get out of 
the grain trade because ‘‘a function- 
ary never wants to give up its func- 
tions.” 


Controls Approved in Committee 


Meanwhile, the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee has accepted the 
Shafer bill (HR 3049), which would 
extend the export controls until Dec. 
31, 1947, and until June, 1948, if the 
President deemed it necessary. This 
measure will now take its place on 
the House calendar for vote. The 
Senate Judiciary Committee is still 
not considering any legislation in its 
hearings. It is understood that the 
group intends to write its own bill 
when the current investigations are 
completed. 

The President has also conferred 
with congressional leaders on the con- 
tinuation of export, import and allo- 
cation controls. Speedy passage of 
the necessary legislation was urged 
by the President in order that the 
country’s foreign policy might go for- 
ward and at the same time protect 
domestic industries. Present at the 
meeting were Senators Vandenberg, 
White and Barkley, and Representa- 
tives Martin, Halleck and Rayburn. 

C. Tyler Wood, deputy to the as- 
sistant secretary of state for eco- 
nomic affairs, also recommended con- 
tinuance of export controls for an- 
other year to the senate committee. 
However, Mr. Wood stated that he 
believed it was possible for the gov- 
ernment to get out of the grain 
market, and that he would favor 
such a move. The State Depart- 
ment official cited the continuing bad 
situation in the world in regard to 
output of food and production of 
other essential items as the prime 
reason for continuance of the re- 
strictions. 





Wheat Demand Above Supply 


WASHINGTON—While prospects for large exportable supplies of wheat 
are favorable in 1947-48, especially in the United States and Canada, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics says that present indications are that the 


foreign demand will again exceed supplies available for export. 


World ex- 


ports in 1946-47 will total about 725 million bushels, but will fall consider- 


ably short of meeting demand. 
bureau says: 


They are made up about as follows, the 
United States 375 million, Canada 230, Argentina 65, Australia 


40 and other countries about 15 million. 














CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John Cipperly 





Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Signposts to the 
immediate future which will probably 
guide national policy developments 
regarding food and other exports 
were clearly marked by George C. 
Marshall, secretary of state, speaking 
at Harvard University June 5. 

Painting a gloomy picture of con- 
ditions in Europe, Mr. Marshall said, 
“The world situation is very serious 

. the truth of the matter is that 
Europe’s food re- 
quirements for the 
next three or four 
, years of foreign 
food and other es- 
sential products— 
principally from 
America — are so 
much greater than 
her present ability 
to pay that she 
must have substan- 
tial additional 
help, or face eco- 
nomic, social and 
political deteriora- 
tion of a very grave character... .” 

The remedy, according to Mr. Mar- 
shall, is to break the vicious circle in 
which farmers decline to deliver food 
to industrial and urban areas because 
of lack of faith in national curren- 
cies and the inability of urban areas 
to get off dead center through lack 
of food and fuel. Re-establishment 
of these normal channels of exchange 
must be restored, Mr. Marshall de- 
clared. 

The consequences of these condi- 
tions in Europe to the economy of 
the United States should be appar- 
ent, Mr. Marshall declared, calling 
for a national policy at home which 
would assist in the restoration of 
normal economic health in the world. 

“Such assistance,” he continued, 
“must not be on a piecemeal basis 
as crises develop any assist- 
ance that this government may ren- 
der in the future should provide a 
cure rather than a palliative.” 


Tacit Invitation 


After pointing up the extremities 
to which he believes the economy 
of Europe has fallen, he concluded 
with the following comment in which 
is seen a tacit invitation for foreign 
nations to take the initiative in im- 
plementing his recommendations: 

“It is already evident that, before 
the United States government can 
proceed much further in its efforts 
to alleviate the situation and help 
start the European world on its way 
to recovery, there must be some 
agreement among the countries of 
Europe as to the requirements of the 
situation and the part those coun- 
tries themselves will take in order 
to give proper effect to whatever ac- 
tion might be undertaken by this 
government. It would be neither 
fitting nor efficacious for this govern- 
ment to undertake to draw up uni- 
laterally a program designed to place 
Europe on its feet economically. This 
is the business of the Europeans. The 
initiative, I think, must come from 
Europe. The role of this country 
should consist of friendly aid in the 
drafting of a European program and 
of later support of such a program 
so far as it may be practical for us 
to do so, The program should be a 


Po ear corr 
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joint one, agreed to by a number, if 
not all European nations. 

“An essential part of any success- 
ful action on the part of the United 
States is an understanding on the 
part of the people of America of the 
character of the problem and the 
remedies to be applied. Political pas- 
sion and prejudice should have no 
part. With foresight, and a willing- 
ness on the part of our people to 
face up to the vast responsibility 
which history has clearly placed up- 
on our country, the difficulties I have 
outlined can and will be overcome.” 


Trial Balloons 


Prior to the remarks made by the 
Secretary of State at Harvard, trial 
balloons have been released in inter- 
national circles suggesting the estab- 
lishment of a “continental” plan for 
western Europe in which the eco- 
nomic and social problems of those 
nations could be treated as an entity. 

These tests have been accompanied 
by proposals that the United States 
advance as much as §6 billion annual- 
ly for a period of up to four years 
to get the European economic ma- 
chinery meshing again. 

How the economy-minded Congress 
would react to a proposal to enter 
into a postwar lend-lease program 
after it has gone so far in reducing 
government expenditures and the 
government budget is a matter of 
sharp divergence of opinion. Pri- 
marily it is pointed out that Con- 
gress would have justifiable criticism 
of the chief executive if he were to 
request a huge foreign aid program 
at this time. It probably would be 
claimed that the present situation in 
Europe which the Secretary of State 
now sees as serious has been a long 
time developing and should have been 
conveyed to Congress much earlier 
in the session. 
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Among a small group of Republi- 
can senators there is reportedly a 
feeling that the United States is be- 
ing used for a “good thing” in this 
matter of relief and rehabilitation 
and it is time to call a halt and tell 
Europe to get to work at home. 


Another View 


On the other hand, it has been re- 
lated by grain industry officials who 
have recently talked with influential 
Republicans in the Senate that there 
is deep understanding of the inability 
of Europe to recover and disposition 
to go along with any far-reaching re- 
habilitation program. 

The cross currents of interests, 
however, seem to discount the possi- 
bility that Congress can be persuaded 
to go along with a postwar lend-lease 
arrangement. Meager information 
from Geneva indicates that all is not 
well with the progress of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization pro- 
posals, and the House action on wool 
which was intended to curtail im- 
ports from Oceania is directly con- 
trary to the purposes for which 
American delegates went to the con- 
ference. Previously the International 
Wheat Conference bogged down un- 
der disagreements between the par- 
ticipants. It is unlikely that this 
proposal will be reopened unless 
marked progress is revealed as result 
of the Geneva conference. 

Republicans in the Senate are said 
to be drafting a statement denounc- 
ing the Geneva conference. If they 
publicly take such a stand it will be 
more than difficult to get the major- 
ity in Congress to reverse its steps 
and approve any administration re- 
quest for a comprehensive foreign aid 
program, it is said. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO FLOUR MILLERS 
TO HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


TORONTO — The Ontario Flour 
Millers Association will hold its 12th 
annual meeting June 16, at the King 
Edward Hotel here. The grain and 
allied trades will entertain at a din- 
ner following the meeting. 


June 10, 1947 


300 Attend Meeting 
of Carolina Bakers 
at Asheville, N.C. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—With atten. 
dance hitting the 300 mark, the 18th 
annual convention of the Bakers 
Assn. of the Carolinas, held at the 
Grove Park Inn, here, June 8-10, set 
a precedent by taking out all curves 
and drew a straight line to work 
during business sessions. 

Fred Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis., spoke on the “How, 
What, When and Who of the Bak- 
ing Industry.” Mr. Cobb called for 
a universal 1-lb. loaf, pled for qual- 
ity and getting the consumer ({o pur- 
chase fresh bread as often as pos- 
sible, suggested better competitive 
relations and asked for support of 
all association activities. 

At the retail session, George T, 
Carlin, technical service division re- 
search laboratories, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, told the bakers that wartime 
improvements in shortening process- 
ing promise improved quality of 
bakery goods. He spoke of new proc- 
essing developments which permit 
manufacture of essential high grade 
shortenings by blending various fats 
and utilizing meat fats. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


CONNECTICUT ENRICHMENT 
BILL DIES IN COMMITTEE 


WEST HAVEN, CONN.—The com- 
pulsory bread enrichment measure 
proposed in Connecticut died in com- 
mittee when the legislature ad- 
journed June 3. 

The bill was opposed by the Con- 
necticut Bakers Association, Inc., as 





‘fmpractical, unworkable and _ un- 
sound.” Chester E. Borck, chairman 
of the association’s legislative com- 


mittee, declared that “we believe that 
most Connecticut bread bakers will 
continue to enrich their products vol- 
untarily until such time as the value 
of the present method of enrichment 
is disproved or something better is 
found.” 





11-Month Grain Exports Total Well 
Over Level Thought Possible Earlier 


WASHINGTON—An 11-month ex- 
port total of 12,699,000 long tons 
grain and grain products between 
July 1, 1946, and May 30, 1947, ex- 
ceeds by approximately 700,000 tons 
the quantity which the Price Decon- 
trol Board was told last year could 


be physically exported from this 
country. 
If expectations for June are 


reached, it is seen that the govern- 
ment, with the assistance of the pri- 
vate grain trade and flour millers, 
will have moved to foreign claimants 
more than 2 million tons in excess 
of the amount which was declared 
the limit of United States port and 
internal transportation facilities. It 
is more extraordinary when it is re- 
alized that this record has been 
achieved without the maximum use of 
North Atlantic ports. 


Monthly Records Frequent 


Repeated monthly record levels of 
exports followed the appointment of 
Capt. Granville Conway as export 
coordinator and Wallace Hyde, his 





assistant, on loan from Cargill, Inc. 
These men were responsible for the 
system of diverting flour through sec- 
ondary ports which had storage and 
railroad unloading facilities. Both 
since have returned to their private 
affiliations, with James F. Stillwell 
of the State Department taking over 
the Conway end of the program and 
Russell Hudson, USDA transportation 
specialist assuming the Hyde duties. 


1,704,000 Tons in May 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture June 6 estimated that a record 
1,704,000 long tons (66,444,000 bu.) 
United States grain and grain prod- 
ucts were exported in May. The May 
exports raised the total for the 11 
months, July through May, to 12,- 
699,000 long tons (493,915,000 bu., of 
which 351,119,000 bu. were wheat 
and flour equivalent). 

The May export of U. S. grain 
and grain products included (in terms 
of whole grain equivalent) 351,000 
tons wheat, 600,000 tons flour, 607,- 
000 tons corn and 146,000 tons other 





grains. Recipients were the Occupied 
Zones in Europe and Asia, about 730,- 
000 long tons; UNRRA countries, 
380,000 long tons, and cash paying 
governments the remainder. Of the 
so-called UNRRA countries the larg- 
est amount went to Italy (200,000 
long tons); of the cash paying gov- 
ernments the largest quantity went 
to France (160,000 long tons). 

The May total of 1,704,000 tons 
U. S. grain and grain products com- 
pares with a revised estimate of 
1,552,000 long tons in April. ; 

In addition to exports of U.S. grain 
and grain products, an estima od 8,- 
000 long tons (in wheat equivalent) 
Canadian flour were exported from 
the U.S. in May. U.S. exports of 
Canadian flour for the 11 months, 
July-May (revised estimate), t taled 
162,000 long tons (6,048,000 bu. 
wheat equivalent). 

The 11 months combined exports 
of U.S. grain and grain products, 
plus Canadian flour milled in US: 
mills, amounted to 12,861,000 long 
tons, the equivalent of 499,963,000 
bu. grain. 
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Bill Proposes 
65¢ an Hour 
Mininum Wage 


WASHINGTON—One new bill has 
been introduced in the Senate and 
another is expected shortly which 
would raise the national minimum 
wage level to 65¢ an hour and 75¢ 
an hour, respectively. Both of these 
measures must take the form of 
amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. 

§-1400 has been submitted to the 
Senate by Sen. George Aiken (R., 
Vt.) and referred to the committee 
on labor and public welfare. It pro- 
vides that “each employer shall pay 
to each of his employees who is en- 
gaged in commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce wages 
at the following rates—not less than 
65¢ an hour.” 

The other measure which is due 
to be introduced momentarily would 
provide for a minimum wage of 10¢ 
higher than the Aiken bill and is to 
be sponsored by Senators Morse, 
Langer, Pepper, Wagner, Thomas 
(Utah), Murray, Chavez, Green, Mag- 
nuson, Myers and Taylor. It is un- 
derstood that a companion bill to 
this measure may also be introduced 
in the House shortly. 

Earlier in this session of Congress 
several bills were introduced to raise 
the national minimum wage. In his 
message of transmittal when signing 
the portal bill, President Truman 
stated that he believed the minimum 
wage level in this country should 
be 65¢ an hour. 


VALIER & SPIES SALES 
MEETING HELD JUNE 5-7 


ST. LOUIS — The annual sales 
meeting of the Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Company, St. Louis, was held 
June 5-7, with all of the sales staff 
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of the company in attendance. L. C. 
Chase, vice president and general 
manager of the company, presided at 
the meeting. 

Attending from Kansas City were 
Henry H. Cate, president and general 
manager of the Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., the parent company, and 
T. A. O’Sullivan, vice president in 
charge of the grain department. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY PRODUCTION CLUB 
TO ORGANIZE IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO — The Bakery Produc- 
tion Club of Chicago will be organ- 
ized at a dinner meeting to be held 
at the Electric Club the evening of 
June 11. 

L. H. McLaren, National Tea Co., 
is serving as temporary chairman and 
others on the organization committee 
are R. W. Mitchel, Purity Bakeries, 
Inc.; Jack Guess, O’Connels, Inc.; 
J. P. Keegan, Standard Brands, Inc., 
and M. J. Thomas, Swift & Co. Such 
an organization has been discussed 
here for several years, and commit- 
tee members felt that it will serve to 
solve production problems, promote 
good will among production men, to 
study new materials, to learn new 
methods, to exchange ideas and to 
keep abreast of new developments. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MNF TECHNICAL GROUP 
MEETS IN MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS — The technical 
advisory committee of the Millers 
National Federation held a meeting 
at Hote! Nicollet here June 9. 

Present at the meeting were Dr. 
Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, chairman; R. K. 
Durham, director of the federation’s 
technical service department, Chica- 
go; W. L. Haley, director of produc- 














tion and products control, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; L. E. 
Leatherock, Kansas Milling Co., 


Wichita; Joseph Robertson, Ewing 
(Ind.) Mill Co.; Charles R. Veeck, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 





Reduced PMA Buying Schedule 
Well Below Most Mills’ Ideas 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration is 
withholding action on its July flour 
buying program until the question of 
whether or not the agency will switch 
to 80% extraction flour for the occu- 
pied zones has been decided. 

The agency last week purchased 
530,200 sacks of flour, mostly before 
it withdrew its former buying prices 
of $6.40 New York and $6.20 Gulf. 





On June 4, PMA announced a price 
schedule of $5.80 New York and 
$5.60 Gulf, with no discounts for all 
June shipment. Officials stated that 
the reduction was made because the 
agency had all of the flour it needed 
for June, but would continue to buy 
at the reduced levels. 

Except for possibly mills in Texas 
territory, the reduced prices very ef- 
fectively shut most mills out of the 
government business. 





Buffalo Mills Resume Operations 
as Strike by Grain Shovelers Ends 


BUFFALO—The strike of 350 grain 
shovelers which had forced the clos- 
ing of four flour mills, was ended at 
a Company-union meeting in the Buf- 
falo Corn Exchange offices June 7. 

The agreement provides for a new 
Wage scale of $5 for unloading 1,000 
bu. The previous rate was $4.50 for 
1,000 bu. 

With supplies of grain once again 
assured, all four flour mills resumed 
operations June 9, The strike was 


called June 2 after a deadlock in 
negotiations between the AFL Grain 
Shovelers Union, Local 109, and the 
Grain Handling Co., Inc. The union 
had asked a $50 weekly wage guaran- 
tee throughout the shipping season. 
The strike, though of short dura- 
tion, resulted in curtailment of ship- 
ments down the Great Lakes, it was 
reported from Duluth. Ships from 


the Head of the Lakes were tem- 
porarily diverted from Buffalo to oth- 
er eastern. ports. 
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Paris Conference to Study Means 
to Alleviate Grain Shortages 


WASHINGTON—A special cereals 
conference to consider measures na- 
tions may take to ease so far as pos- 
sible the severe effects of the world 
shortage of grains in prospect for 
1947-48 will be held in Paris, France, 
opening July 9, it has been announced 
by Sir John. Boyd Orr, director-gen- 
eral of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, and 
Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, secretary-gen- 
eral of the International Emergency 
Food Council. 

Acting upon a request of the IEFC 
in a resolution adopted at the fourth 
meeting of the council, May 28, the 
director-general of the FAO has sent 
invitations to all member nations and 
to three international bodies. The 
adoption of the resolution resulted 
from a suggestion made by Clinton 
P. Anderson, United States secretary 
of agriculture, in a letter to the sec- 
retary-general of IEFC. Secretary 
Anderson expressed concern over the 
prospective world grain shortage and 
the large demand on exporting coun- 
tries, and suggested that immediate 
steps be taken by importing nations 
to husband their own grain produc- 
tion of 1947 and to manage rations 
throughout the year so as to avoid 
sharp declines in the spring months 
of 1948. 

The director-general of FAO, in 


issuing the invitations to the 34 na- 
tions which are members of the 
IEFC, suggested that they be revre- 
sented by their appropriate ministers 
including those of food and agricul- 
ture and the appropriate technicians. 
(Five of the IEFC member nations— 
Austria, Finland, Siam, Sweden and 
Turkey—are not members of FAO. 
Applications for membership from 
Austria, Finland and Siam are pend- 
ing.) 

It was suggested that the 18 na- 
tions which are members of FAO 
but not of IEFC send observers. In- 
vitations to send observers also went 
to the United Nations, the Economic 
Commission for Europe and the In- 
ternational Wheat Council. 

The basic purpose of the confer- 
ence is to acquaint all nations with 
the fact that world grain stocks and 
production seem likely to fall further 
short of world grain needs in 1947- 
48 than in 1946-47, and to formulate 
recommendations for governments on 
ways and means of making the larg- 
est possible collections of their own 
grain output for human consump- 
tion and managing rations through- 
out the year so as to avoid the dis- 
tress caused in the past two years 
by extreme shortages in the spring 
months before the new crops are 
harvested. 





Minn.; W. L. Rainey, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; A. 
R. Sasse, Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; Milton P. Fuller, King Milling 
Co., Lowell, Mich.; C. G. Harrel, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; T. 
C. Roberts, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; Dr. Franklin C. Bing, Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, Chicago; Dr. 
C. A. Elvehjem, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, and Herman Steen, 
vice president and secretary of the 
federation, Chicago. 

Mr. Robertson, manager of the 
Ewing Mill Co., is a new member of 
the committee, replacing Horace G. 
Kohler, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mt. 
Vernon, Ind. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MACARONI PLANT BURNS 
CUMBERLAND, MD.—Fire of un- 
known origin hit the plant of the 
Cumberland Macaroni Mfg. Co. here 
on June 5, causing damage estimated 
at $10,000. New equipment was being 
installed and the plant was being re- 
modeled when the fire broke out, ac- 
cording to David Nevy, president. The 
plant has been running at reduced 

capacity for the past few weeks. 
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ILLINOIS MILLERS PLAN 
63RD ANNUAL MEETING 


ST. LOUIS — The 63rd annual 
meeting of the Southern Illinois Mill- 
ers Association will be held at the 
St. Clair Country Club, Belleville, 
Tll., June 17. 

Speakers will include Herman Fak- 
ler, vice president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Washington, D. C.; 
Paul M. Marshall, Chicago, Ill., and 
Robert E. McDonald, director of the 
Millers Long Range Program, Chica- 
go, Ill. Eugene Arms, Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau, Chicago, IIll., will 
speak on fire prevention. 

A golf tournament will be held. 
Entertainment for the ladies is being 
planned by. Mrs. Paul Schurmann, 
assisted by Mrs. J. L, Grigg. 








Railroads Fear 
Drain of Boxcars 
From Southwest 


WASHINGTON — Consideration is 
being given to the issuance of an or- 
der permitting movement of grain 
cars from the Southwest to the East 
only under permit, to protect the 
bank of boxcars that has been built 
up in the hard winter wheat region, 
it is reported. 

Railroads have a bank of 17,000 
cars on southwestern lines against 
the rapidly moving harvest as of 
June 7, but, according to officials of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, cars are being loaded at the 
rate of 1,000 daily, with 20% of the 
movement consigned to the East. 

AAR officials are doubtful of the 
effectiveness of a permit system for 
eastbound grain, as there is every 
indication that demand from eastern 
flour mills would compel issuance of 
permits at least to the extent of the 
current movement of grain. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
HACKER MILLS CHARTERED 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The Hacker 
Flour Mills, Jefferson, Okla., has been 
chartered with capital stock of $100,- 
000. Incorporators are Harriet E. 
Hacker and William T. Hacker of 
Jefferson, and Elizabeth Hacker 
Crist, Pond Creek, Okla. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


DEATH OF J. M. LOWNSDALE 


PORTLAND, ORE. — John M. 
Lownsdale, age 81, market editor of 
the Oregonian and former corre- 
spondent for The Northwestern Mill- 
er, died June 9 from heart failure. 
He had been with his newspaper for 
57 years and was its oldest employee, 
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All classes of flour buyers continue 
to hold off, except for relatively small 
purchases to replace exhausted re- 
serve supplies, and the result is an 
exceedingly light trade. Pressure of 
new crop wheat supplies in the 
Southwest is bringing about the an- 
ticipated adjustment in cash wheat 
premiums to lower levels and flour 
buyers show little or no inclination 
to come in for forward supplies un- 
til they feel that this transition is 
completed. Unfilled order balances 
of many mills are down to unusually 
low levels, some having less than a 
two-week run to work on. Reserve 
stocks in the hands of bakers as a 
group are equally low as a result of 
the hand-to-mouth buying policy of 
recent months. Based upon these 
conditions, a heavy volume of book- 
ing is expected by millers when buy- 
ers feel that the market has become 
stabilized. Just where the turning 
point will be, however, is the moot 
question in the minds of both buy- 
ers and sellers. 

Export business has slackened to 
light volume, with most of the quotas 
for July having been filled. The 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration reduced its buying prices to 
$5.60 Gulf and $5.80 Atlantic ports 
for shipments after June 15. Except 
possibly for mills in Texas, the new 
lower. basis was too low for mills to 
participate. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
SHOW DECREASE 


Southwestern sales dropped to an 
average of 37% of capacity last week, 
as compared with 84% the previous 
week and 14% a year ago. It was 
evident, however, that domestic in- 
quiries were showing some improve- 
ment for immediate shipment, large- 
ly the result of buyers being forced 
to replenish depleted reserves. About 
half of the week’s business was for 
export. One factor in the over-all 
drop was the shutting off of PMA 
sales following the withdrawal of 
first half June prices and a reduction 
of 10¢ sack in late June prices by 
the agency. It was not possible for 
mills outside Texas territory to meet 
the $5.60 price. The PMA has been 
pressing mills for shipments and the 
necessity of making June 15 shipping 
deadlines has crowded production 
schedules of many mills and caused 
them to buy flour from other mills. 
A widespread carlot demand for fam- 
ily flour has developed partly due to 
final depletion of stocks and partly 
because of lower prices. Scattered 
interest in and a few sales of new 
crop flour has developed, but most 
buyers still feel that price levels are 
too high and are expecting a drop 
as wheat harvesting progresses. 
Scattered New York and New Eng- 
land business developed during the 
Buffalo mill tie-up. 


MILLS’ BACKLOG 
VERY LOW 


Although unfilled order balances of 
spring wheat mills are reported be- 
low 15 days’ running time, buyers 
still show little interest in making 
new contracts. Buying by those ac- 
tually in need of replacement flour, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ALL CLASSES OF FLOUR BUYERS 
AWAITING WHEAT DECLINE 


Lower Trend of Cash Wheat Premiums Due to New Crop 
Pressure Encourages Buyers to Await Price Sta- 


bilization—Unfilled Orders Very Light 


coupled with some PMA business 
and an occasional export sale, ac- 
counted for bookings aggregating 
about 67% of capacity last week. The 
previous week’s business was 72% 
and a year ago mills booked 85% of 
capacity. Reports of price cutting by 
mills anxious to build up order back- 
logs are frequent, but even this is not 
stimulating much new business. All 
classes of trade evidently prefer to 
await market developments when 
new wheat movements gets under 
way in volume. Spring clears are 
very scarce and relatively high priced. 
The export market in the Northwest 
is quiet, with spring wheat mills ap- 
parently out of line with quotations 
in the Southwest. 


BUFFALO STRIKE 
ENDS QUICKLY 


Buffalo mills were forced down a 
few days last week by refusal of 
grain shovelers to cross picket lines 
established by striking grain handlers 
of the stevedores’ union. The labor 
difficulties were settled as the week 
closed. Flour buying at that market 
remains light, although mills believe 
that reduced inventories will force 
many buyers in for supplies soon. 
Metropolitan New York handlers re- 
ported a flurry of orders from all 
classes of buyers when the wheat 
market eased during the week, with 
many bakers and jobbers filling their 
needs through June. Spring high 
glutens and standards predominated. 

Declines of 20@45¢ sack at Boston 
failed to promote much expansion in 
flour demand. Buyers as a group re- 
main cautious, preferring to await 
new crop price stabilization. Most of 
them have very light reserves and 
most mill representatives feel that 
heavy buying must occur before long. 
New crop southwesterns at 50@75¢ 
below old crop levels still are virtual- 
ly ignored, however. Pittsburgh job- 
bers and bakers showed increased in. 
terest and sales were larger than for 


some weeks. Booking was mostly at 
the mid-week price reduction, fall- 
ing away somewhat at the recovery. 
Philadelphia trade slackened after a 
few days of improved demand a week 
ago. Those who purchased at that 
time took only small amounts, but 
their nearby needs were filled and 
they returned to their waiting pol- 
icy. Baked goods consumers still dis- 
play rather marked price resistance. 
Fairly good export loadings were 
made from Philadelphia the past 
week. 


CHICAGO INTEREST 
REMAINS LIGHT 


Chicago trade continues to mark 
time, with buyers confining purchases 
to hand-to-mouth quantities for re- 
placement needs only. Interest in 
new crop flour is quiet, as buyers be- 
lieve the differential between new 
and old crop flour is as yet too low. 
Cleveland bakers who have not pro- 
tected themselves with flour are buy- 
ing only on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Jobbers are doing the same. Resale 
offers are numerous, well below cur- 
rent mill asking prices. Baking busi- 
ness continues about 25% below the 
recent peak volume. Family trade 
shows a slight improvement, mostly 
in small-sized packages. St. Louis 
mills again reported a slow domestic 
trade, with buyers booking only im- 
mediate. requirements and awaiting 
further hoped-for adjustments in new 
crop flour prices. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
STILL SLOW 


Southeastern states trade remains 
light, with no class of buyers ready to 
make commitments beyond nearby 
needs. Bakers wait as long as they 
can before ordering out a small lot 
on a_ price-date-of-shipment basis. 
Family trade is of much the same 
character, with most of the trade that 
is passing confined to nationally ad- 
vertised brands. New Orleans buy- 
ers have been forced to replenish 
stocks with old crop flour, being un- 
able to wait any longer for the de- 
layed shipments of new crop. Stocks 
in the hands of bakers and jobbers 
are at extremely low levels. 


PACIFIC TRADE 
SLOW TO BUY 

Pacific Northwest flour trade re- 
mains quiet, with domestic business 
limited to small amounts for spot 





Slow Macaroni Trade Curtails Demand 


for Granulars; Price Off with Wheat 


The macaroni trade is still com- 
plaining about the decreased demand 
for its products. Distributors have 
permitted stocks to dwindle to the 
vanishing point, and buy only from 
hand-to-mouth. As a_ result, the 
macaroni plants are operating only 
half time, or less, with several im- 
portant ones recently idle for as much 
as two weeks at a time. 

This lack of demand for macaroni 
products directly affects the opera- 
tion of durum mills. Production of 
granulars is at times less than 50% 
of capacity, with shipping directions 
extremely hard to obtain. Frequent- 
ly when mills do get directions, they 
are asked to hold up shipments for 
a week or more. New granular sales 
are at a minimum. 

With little or no demand for gran- 
ulars, mills have withdrawn from the 
wheat market, so that current move- 
ment of durum is going largely into 
the hands of grain distributors. The 
government is taking what is offered 


for export, but with mills out of the 
market the premiums on the cash 
grain have softened, resulting in a 
lowering of the price on granulars. 
Granular now is quoted at $5.45 cwt., 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, June 7, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 


Amber Durum or better......$2.36@2.40 


1 

2 Amber Durum or better...... 2.36@ 2.40 
3 Amber Durum or better...... 2.35@2.39 
- OCU OF BOTISF wicccicscces 2.33@2.34 
3 DUPE OF DOETET 2 ccccccccvce 2.33@2.34 
S DUFAM GF DOSER cc ccceecters 2.31@2.33 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
twelve mills, which represents the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
POD B47 vdicviieedvce *163,497 68 
Previous week ....... 161,706 67 
Beet GOOF bb ci ccciaes 131,519 62 
Crop year 
production 
SOY 2sFONO FTF; BET ccscccvccses 9,073,789 
SORT BES GB, BOGS oc v.vivevcres 9,155,979 
*Preliminary. {10 mills, 
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shipment. Millers are not out yet with 
new crop quotations, being reluctant 
to do so until present uncertainties 
about cash wheat supplies and new 
crop conditions are removed. While 
some government export business was 
booked recently, a number of mill 
were unable to participate because 
of the July 10 shipping specification, 
CANADIAN MILLS 
HEAVILY BOOKED 

Canadian mills have about all the 
business they can handle, with do. 


mestic demand running to the ful 
(Continued on page 40) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


MILLFEEDS DEMAND 
UP; MARKET FIRMER 


—<>— 
Prices Recover from Sharp Decline 
in Closing Days of 
May 


A renewed demand for millfeeds, 
following the weakness of the last 
few days of May, brought about some 
market firmness in the first part of 
June. Diminishing supplies of oil- 
seed meals also were in active de- 
mand. These principal by-product 
feeds showed substantial gains as 
handlers extended their bookings in- 
to June and in some cases for ship- 
ment during the summer months. 
Hominy feed advanced with corn, 
but gluten quotations remained un- 
changed. Alfalfa meal and distillers 
dried grains were slightly lower. 
Price action during the past week 
brought about a three-point rise in 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs values. The current level of 
242.5 compares with 204.5 a year ago. 
The feed grain index advanced nearly 
eight points to 270.5, compared with 
209.9 for the corresponding week last 
year. 


June Millfeed Firmer 


At Minneapolis millfeed prices 
strengthened materially from the 
sharp dip which took place in the 
closing days of May as demand ex- 
tended into June shipment. Dis- 
counts previously prevailing for this 
delivery narrowed sharply. Output 
of spring wheat mills was smaller, 
and any feed that could be promised 
for nearby shipment was readily 
taken. Prices, however, were quot- 
ed in a wide range, with date of ship- 
ment the principal price-making fac- 
tor within the range. Immediate to 
quick shipment feed commanded a 
premium of $1@1.50 over prompt, 
while last half of June was discount- 
ed $4@5 ton under prompt. Demand 
from the formula feed trade was n0- 
ticeably slower at the advance. 

An active demand was reported at 
Chicago during the forepart of the 
week, and with production lighter, 
firmer prices were quoted. However, 
at the close market tone was some- 
what easier, with ample offerings 
coming into that market from both 
the Northwest and Southwest. At 
Kansas City prompt shipment feed 
showed little change from the week 
before, but discounts for all of June 
shipment narrowed materially. Pro- 
duction at that milling center was 
maintained in good volume. Deman 
from feed manufacturers was only 
fair, with moderate to slow inquiry 
reported for commercial feeds. 

A strike by grain shovelers at Buf- 
falo that closed four mills in that 
city resulted in additional strength 
in millfeed markets in other cities. 
However, the dispute was settled June 
7 and Buffalo mills resumed opera 
tions. 
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Promotion Program Outline Approved 





PROGRAM COMMITTEE NAMED 
DURING MEETING AT CHICAGO 


Preliminary Development Work on Baking Industry Pro- 
motional Program Moves Forward With Action 
Taken at June 4-5 Meeting 


CHICAGO — Preliminary develop- 
ment work on the baking industry 
promotional program moved a big 
step ahead June 4 and 5, when the 
promotional program’s planning com- 
mittee met for the first time at the 
Stevens Hotel here and approved the 
four-part outline of concerted pro- 
gram action suggested by C. P. Bin- 
ner, president of the American Bak- 
ers Association. 

Representing all branches of the 
baking industry and all sections of 
the country, the baking industry pro- 
motional program planning commit- 
tee shoulders complete responsibility 
for development and administration 
of the forthcoming industry-wide 
program. In approving Mr. Binner’s 
outline, a preview presentation of 
which was enthusiastically received 
by ABA’s executive committee late 
in April, the planning committee sig- 
naled the real beginning of promo- 
tional program progress. 

Mr. Binner’s approved program out- 
line sets the pattern for activities of 
the forthcoming promotional pro- 
gram. Planning of these activities 
now can proceed toward the objective 
of inspiring greater public apprecia- 
tion and demand for all bakery prod- 
ucts and greater public evaluation of 
the baker’s place in the community. 
Broken down into its four main parts, 
the promotional program outline in- 
volves tested and proved techniques 
of public relations, promotion, adver- 
tising and research. 


Program Committee Named 


At its first meeting also the pro- 
motional program planning commit- 
tee appointed a group to serve on a 
smaller committee, the program com- 
mittee. This smaller committee will 
meet frequently to carry out instruc- 
tions of the larger planning com- 
mittee. 

Its membership includes Mr. Bin- 
ner as chairman; E. L. Southwick, 
Detroit, Mich.; Robert Woods, Evans- 
ton, Ill.; Eugene Quigg, Richmond, 
Ind.; Carrol Jones, Baltimore, Md.; 
J. W. Carence, Dallas, Texas; Arthur 


PROMOTIONAL PROGRAM 
FUND RISES 


CHICAGO — Recent additions to 
the baking industry promotional pro- 
gram fund have brought the total 
fund subscription to $548,572.11 each 
year, or $1,645,716.33 for the three- 
year program, according to a recent 
announcement by the American Bak- 
ers Association. The total subscrip- 
tions represent promotional program 
support by 1,070 firms operating 1,- 
672 plants, the announcement said. 

ABA pointed out that in addition 
to the total fund subscription, checks, 
pledges and incomplete subscriptions 
totaling $13,018.25 a year are being 
held for clarification and completion 
of their subscription status. 





Vos, Jr., Denver, Colo., and as an ex 
officio member, Harry W. Zinsmas- 
ter, Duluth, Minn., chairman of the 
ABA. 

The planning committee also select- 
ed Mr. Binner as planning committee 
chairman. 

Robert E. McDonald, director of 
the Millers National Federation’s 
long-range program, addressed the 
planning committee during the after- 
noon session June 4, presenting a 
review of the research work which 
has been carried on for the millers’ 
long-range program. 

Members of the baking industry 
promotional program planning com- 
mittee attending the June 4 and 5 
meeting included Robert Woods, 
Evanston, Ill., and Paul Zickgraff, 
Peoria, Ill., representing retail neigh- 
borhood bakers; Thomas Awrey, De- 
troit, Mich., representing multiple- 
unit-retail bakers; Eugene Quigg, 
Richmond, Ind., representing house- 
to-house; Gerard R. Williams, Scran- 
ton, Pa., and E. L. Southwick, De- 
troit, Mich., representing wholesale 
cake; F. W. Birkenhauer, Newark, 
N. J., representing wholesale pie; M. 
L. Marshall, New York, and R. L. 
Nafziger, Kansas City, Mo., repre- 
senting multiple state wholesalers; 
E. R. Braun, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and H. W. Kilpatrick, San Francisco, 
Cal., representing wholesale bread, 
and the following ex officio members 





of the planning committee: Mr. Zins- 
master; John T. McCarthy, Toledo, 
Ohio, ABA past president, and Mr. 
Binner. 

Fred L. Cobb, Green Bay, Wis., 
chairman of the promotional pro- 
gram fund raising committee and 
another ex officio member of the plan- 
ning committee, was unable to attend 
the June 4 and 5 meetings. 


Guests Attend 


Attending the planning committee 
meeting as guests were E. F. Cham- 
bless, Chicago, Ill., and John Hekman, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., representing 
biscuit and cracker bakers; Rudolph 
Holmdahl, Chicago, and Joseph 
Machatschek, St. Louis, members of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America; L. E. Caster, Rockford, IIl., 
chairman and president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking and a mem- 
ber of ABA’s board of governors and 
ABA’s executive committee, and the 
following ABA staff members: Tom 
Smith, secretary; S. T. Ramey, direc- 
tor of promotion; S. W. East, legal 
department, and J. A. Dougherty, 
publicity -staff. 

At dinner after the meeting on 
June 4, Mr. Zinsmaster and the plan- 
ning committee were hosts to repre- 
sentatives of the trade press and 
other guests. 


ARBA RELEASES AD 
SERIES 


A series of advertisements for use 
in local newspapers and as package 
inserts by retail bakers has been re- 
leased by the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America. Outlined in “Ad- 
vertising Mat and Insert Catalog No. 
1,” the series is the first in a new 
and continuing service by ARBA for 
the exclusive use of its regular and 
Century Club members. 





Industrial Users Apply Pressure 
to End Ration Controls on Sugar 


WASHINGTON — Pressure to end 
ration controls over sugar is being 
applied to USDA by industrial users 
other than bakers as evidence reveals 
that sugar production and available 
stocks exceed earlier estimates on 
which world allocations have been 
made. 

Testifying before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee last week, Clinton P. An- 
derson, secretary of agriculture, con- 
ceded that sugar stocks might per- 
mit the government to lift ration con- 
trols over household consumers. He 
explained, however, that removal of 
controls over the industrial users 
was not foreseeable on the basis even 
of an expanded supply. 

He said that his rationing policy 
was being governed by the congres- 
sional mandate that industrial ra- 
tions could not be increased until 
the household user was being rationed 
at the rate of 50 lb. a year. At the 
present time household rations 
amount to 35 Ib. annually. 


End of Rationing Asked 
The subcommittee is considering a 
bill introduced by Sen. Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy (R., Wis.) which would halt 
ration and price controls on sugar 


immediately. 

Secretary Anderson‘told the group 
that additional sugar supplies may 
soon be available from 500,000 tons 
to be divided between the United 
States, the United Kingdom and Can- 
ada; a supply of free Cuban sugar 
which has not been sold by Cuban 
owners and other stocks which have 
been allocated but not claimed by 
countries to which allocations were 
granted. 

Dumping Charged 

Walter S. Mack, Jr., president of 
Pepsi-Cola Co., appeared before the 
subcommittee to urge the end of 
sugar controls at once. 

He charged that the USDA has 
failed to provide for special hardship 
cases for small industrial users and 
now was dumping sugar on house- 
hold consumers at a rate far in ex- 
cess of ordinary requirements. He 
asserted that sugar supplies are at 
a historic peak. 

Meanwhile, the USDA announced 
that the system of depositing sugar 
ration evidences in banks and draw- 
ing against these balances by check 
is being discontinued. All bakers, 
restaurants, stores, industrial users, 
institutions, wholesalers and primary 
distributors will be affected. 


Attendance Record 
Set at Wisconsin 
Bakers Convention 


MILWAUKEE — More than 500 
persons attended the three-day con- 
vention and trade show of the Wis- 


consin Bakers Assn. in the Milwau- 
kee auditorium, June 8-10. ‘The at- 
tendance set a new record for con- 
ventions of the state grou 

The trade show consisted of 40 


displays, most of which were “ae- 


tion-type.” Several displayers pro- 
duced bakery products and _ served 
them with coffee. 

The convention theme centered 
around the need for “selling” the 


baking industry to the public through 
public relations programs, improved 
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products, and better merchandising. 


The trade show followed through 
with a display of the latest in equip- 
ment and ingredients. 

Speakers included C. P. Sinner, 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn.; Louis E. Caster, president of 
the American Institute of |aking; 
Charles D. Keeney, Procter “« Gam- 
ble; George B. Wagner, [i|lsbury 
Mills, Inc., and John Griffin, George 
F. Kaiser & Co., Inc. 

George Chussler, Bakers \\ecekly, 
was chairman of the Monday after- 


noon panel on managemen', em- 


ployer-employee relationships: sell- 
ing; sales training; publicit pro- 
motion and production. Adan J. 
Vander Voort, head of the aking 
school, Dunwoody Industria! Insti- 


tute, Minneapolis, and techni edi- 
tor of The American Bake: pre- 


sided over a panel on_ proc iction 
problems on Tuesday. 

The annual dinner dance wes held 
Sunday evening and the past presl- 
dents of the bakers and allied rades 


night on Monday evening. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BAKERS CLUB, INC., HOLD » 
BUFFET, COCKTAIL P/.&TY 


NEW YORK — The spring _ \ffet 
and cocktail party of the [..xers 
Club, Inc., was held in the club .uar- 
ters in the Hotel Shelton, Jun 

The party, which was attend by 
100 members, was given in hon: of 
Frank S. Bamford, American ‘1 »ade 
Publishing Co., Ernest B. Keirs‘ cad, 
treasurer of the club, and Georg: A. 
Zabriskie, formerly with Pills ury 
Mills, Inc., and now retired. Mr. 
Bamford and Mr. Zabriskie atte: ded 
the party. 
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Feed Group Urges 
President to Sign 
Tax Reduction Bill 


MILWAUKEE—Members of the 
Central Retail Feed Association ap- 
proved a resolution endorsing a re- 
duction in income taxes at this time, 
and wired its text to President Tru- 
man, to whom Congress recently 
gave such a bill for signature. 

The action was taken at the an- 
nual convention of the association in 
Milwaukee, June 2-3. 

The resolution recounted that fed- 
eral spending annually is still more 
than four times the total of any pre- 
vious peacetime high, despite the 
fact that two years have elapsed 
since termination of hostilities. 

Another resolution opposed con- 
tinuance of “restrictive controls, or 
government competition with free en- 
terprise through manufacture or dis- 
tribution of commodities, allocation 
of raw materials, subsidy payments 
or government financing.” Any war- 
time need for any such activities no 
longer exists, the resolution stated. 

The convention also pledged its 
support and cooperation to the long 
range “service to agriculture” pro- 
grams of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association and the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion. 

H. H. Humphrey, Northern Milling 
Co, Wausau, Wis., was chairman of 
the resolutions committee. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RYE CASE REPLIES FILED 
BY U.S.; DELAY POSSIBLE 


WASHINGTON — Government re- 
plies to all petitions of respondents 
in the Chicago rye case were filed 
June 5, with a ruling upon rehearing 
requests expected shortly from Thom- 
as J. Flavin, legal officer for the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Possibility of further delay, how- 
ever, appeared from a request by 
Daniel F. Rice and Daniel F. Rice & 
Co. for an additional 10 days to file 
a rebuttal to the government replies. 
Favorable action on such a request 
probably would delay proceedings 
another two weeks, officials said. 

The rehearing requests were filed 
after Mr. Flavin found all respond- 
ents guilty of attempted price 
Manipulation in a decision made 
April 28, and ordered various sanc- 
tions, the most severe being against 
Mr. Rice and Rice & Co. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINUED SHORTAGE SEEN 
IN WORLD RICE SUPPLIES 


GALVESTON—World import needs 
during the 1947-48 season will far 
exceed the supplies of rice available 
for export, Fred J. Rossiter, interna- 
ional commodity specialist, Office of 
oreign Agricultural Relations, told 
the Rice Millers Association meeting 
at Galveston May 23. Exports are 
expected to be somewhat larger than 
the 2,400,000 short tons available for 
international trade this year, but it 
's quite certain that the volume will 
far below the prewar exports of 

8 million short tons. 
it 2 the opinion of some food experts, 
as stated, the need for rice today 
8 greater than in prewar, owing to 
i} ¥ increased population in the major 
edie areas, a rise that has been 
i _ ed at from 5 to 10%. There 
» NMOWever, concern as to whether 
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buying power will be sufficient in 
the world to purchase the prewar 
volume of rice, or even the supplies 
that may be available from the next 
harvest. 

In considering the market for Unit- 
ed States rice during the 1947-48 
season, the industry must consider 
the world-wide demand if this coun- 
try is to continue to export at rea- 
sonable prices the large volume of 
the last two years, he said. This 
country’s exports from the past two 
rice crops have exceeded 350,000 
short tons yearly, or about 100% 
more than during 1937-41. As in pre- 


The confidence you feel in dealing with Percy Kent's 


war, Cuba was the largest market, 
but about 150,000 tons in each of the 
years went to the Far East—chiefly 
to the Philippines, the Netherlands 
Indies and China. None of the lat- 
ter countries was important purchas- 
ers from this country before the war. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXECUTIVES TO SPEAK 
AT NARGUS CONVENTION 
CHICAGO — Two of the nation’s 
most spectacular executives, Cecil B. 
deMille and Charles Luckman, will 
address sessions of the 48th annual 
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convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers in San Fran- 
cisco, June 22-26, it was announced 
by Mrs. R. M. Kiefer, secretary-man- 
ager. 

Mr. Luckman, who became presi- 
dent of Lever Brothers at the age of 
37, will speak at the opening session 
of the NARGUS meeting on the aft- 
ernoon of June 22 in the San Fran- 
cisco Civic Auditorium. Mr. deMille, 
president of DeMille Productions of 
Hollywood and director of the DeMille 
Foundation for Political Freedom, is 
scheduled to address the closing ses- 
sion June 26. 


experienced staff is based on your knowledge that 


P/K service, material and designs are outstanding . . . 


all the factors necessary for a satisfactory relationship. 


For over sixty years Percy Kent has pursued the policy 


of ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW, and the success of 


this plan is evidenced by the brightly styled Ken-Print 


materials, the new sales-building designs, the perfected 


wash-out inks, and the extra-durability in every bag. 


Skilled P/K service is behind every order you place 
for Ken Print Bags. That’s why there’s an overwhelming 


preference among leading millers and manufacturers 


for “Bags by Percy Kent”. 
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CABLE ADDRESS ‘*MIDLAND’* 


TUE MINIANDE 
THE MIDLAND f 





PAUL UHLMANN 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 

JOHN W. CAIN, PRESIDENT 
GORDON B. WOOD, VICE PRES. 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, VICE PRES. 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, VICE PRES. 


R. R. MCCREIGHT, TREASURER Kansas Cily 6, Me., June 2, 1947 
PAUL UHLMANN JR., SECRETARY 


CAPACITY 12,000 HUNDREDWEIGHT 


765 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Dear Sir: 


You are cordially invited to attend a discussion and examination 
of the demonstration Wheat Plot on my farm, outside of Overland Park, 
Kansas, 103rd and Antioch Road, on Wednesday, June 18. 


This wheat plot is under the supervision of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Association, headed by Mr. C. E. Skiver of Manhattan, Kansas 
and Mr. Jess B. Smith of Kansas City. For the last six years there have 
been about thirty such plots each year in Kansas, on which a good many 


varieties of wheat have been tested and demonstrated in the interest of 
Kansas wheat crop improvement. 


We are especially fortun 


ate in having as speakers on our program 
the following leaders: 


Master of Ceremonies——Mr. Jess B. Smith, President 


Kansas Wheat Improvement Association 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Dr. Paul de Kruif, Writer and Roving Edi 
Reader's Digest iis acai 


Mr. Lee Marshall, Chairman 
Continental Baking Company 
New York City, New York 


Closing Remarks— Mr. Richard Uhlmann, lst Vice President 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago, Illinois 


The program will begin at 3:00 P. M.—a barbecue dinner wil 
served at 5:00 o'clock. r will be 


Hoping you can come to enjoy the program and greet our out-of-town 
speakers, I remain 


Sincerely, 


Paul Uhlmann 





P, S.—In driving to the farm, suggest you use Highway No. 69, south to 
Indian Creek Bridge, turn right (west) at the end of the bridge on 
103rd Street, drive a mile west to the farm, which is at the first 
crossroad, located on the southwest corner. There will be a sign 
on Highway No. 69 and 103rd Street. 
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ans the Trade — 



























Program 


WHEAT IMPROVEMENT MEETING 
Wednesday, June 18, 1947 y y y ¥ ¥ 








FIELD PROGRAM 
At Wheat Plots 





3:00 P. M.—Field Program Under the Direction of 
Mr. C. T. HALi 


, County Agent, Johnson County 


Mr. C. E. SKIVER 


Director, Kansas Wheat Improvement Association 


Portable Wheat Cleaning and Treating Machine Will Be Displayed 


People Who Desire to Take Time to Inspect the Wheat Plots Will 
Find Mr. Hall and Mr. Skiver at the Plots at 2 P.M. 


& 
SPEAKERS’ PROGRAM 


In Barbecue Grove 
3:30 P. M.—Mnr. Jess B. SmitH 


President, Kansas Wheat Improvement Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dr. PAUL DE KRUIF 
Writer and Roving Editor, Reader's Digest 


Mr. R. I. THROCKMORTON 


Dean and Director Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 


Mr. LEE MARSHALL 
Chairman, Continental Baking Co., New York, N. Y. 








Mr. RicHarp UHLMANN 


First Vice President, Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago, Ill. 


5:00 P. M.—Barbecue and Liquid Refreshments 
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Growing wheat, both spring and 
winter, appears to have come through 
the recent cold spell with little ap- 
preciable damage and again is pro- 
gressing very favorably. Condition of 
winter wheat is mostly very good, ex- 
cept in the north Pacific states, where 
the crop is only fair to good because 
of previous drouth conditions. Har- 
vesting is making rapid progress in 
Texas and Oklahoma and the crop is 
headed in Kansas. Detailed reports 
by states follow: 


Kansas Harvest by June 20 

Kansas—The wheat crop made gen- 
erally satisfactory progress, al- 
though it is in need of warm weather 
and sunshine. Reports indicate that 
possible damage from low tempera- 
tures on May 29 was mostly confined 
to the north central and northwest- 
ern counties, and the extent of dam- 
age, if any, to wheat in the bloom or 
pollination stage cannot be deter- 
mined at this time. Hail damage to 
wheat was reported in several coun- 
ties, but the losses were mostly con- 
fined to local areas. If normal tem- 
peratures prevail during June, wheat 
harvest is expected to start in south- 
ern counties by June 20-25. There 
may be some harvest of early va- 
rieties in counties toward the cen- 
tral part of the state the last week 
in June, but harvest is not expect- 
ed to be general in the central areas 
and in the southwest until after 
July 1. 

Oklahoma Harvesting 

Oklahoma Wheat showed rapid 
development during the past week 
and harvesting of early varieties got 
underway in a few southwestern 
counties about the mid-part of the 
week, but rains later delayed har- 
vesting operations. Damage from 
rain and wind was slight over the 
western portion of the state except 
in Dewey and Kiowa counties where 
damage from the storm and heavy 
rains was somewhat greater. Wheat 
remains in excellent condition and 
the major part of the crop is head- 
ing with early varieties nearing ma- 
turity. Yield prospects remain good, 
and abandonment of acreage has been 
very small as yet. 

Central States — Torrential rains 
during the closing days of May and 
early in June have added actual de- 
struction to standing crops in the 
central states and have created the 
threat of rising rivers to further 
hamper agriculture. Wheat was 
beaten down by rains and winds, 
newly planted corn was washed from 
the ground and farmers, now two to 
three weeks late in planting corn and 
soybeans, face more delays. 


Spring Wheat Not Hurt 


South Dakota—Spring grains were 
generally considered to have come 
through the freezes in pretty good 
shape except in spotted localities in 
the eastern half where reports stated 
that flax had been damaged the most. 
More reports of cutworm damage to 
grain fields in the eastern half were 
received during the past week. 

Montana — Winter wheat suffered 
light to medium frost damage and 
spring wheat was also affected, but 
to lesser extent. Much of the flax 
above ground was killed out in north 
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GROWING WHEAT SHOWS LITTLE 
EFFECTS OF RECENT FREEZING 


Harvesting Winter Crop Progressing—Spring Fields Not 
Far Enough Advanced to Be Severely Damaged— 
Central States Hit by Heavy Rains 


central counties, but growers are ex- 
pected to reseed these crops. 

Western Canada’s crop prospects 
appear bright following the heavy 
frosts of a week ago. With the late 
season, crops were not far enough 
advanced to suffer severely, except 
in a few scattered areas. Cool weath- 
er has prevailed since the frosts oc- 
curred and good rains in the south- 
ern sections of Western Canada June 
3-4, where the heaviest frosts oc- 
curred, have revived growth. The 
outlook is now considered bright and 
there is little indication that any im- 
portant percentage of the acreage 
will have to be reseeded because of 
the freezing temperatures. 

The only problem facing grain 
growers in Western Canada at pres- 
ent is the heavy and widespread in- 
festation of wild oats. This weed 
may easily present a serious prob- 
lem and in the final analysis could 
take a far greater toll than the frost. 
Cutworms, wireworms and_ sweet 
clover weevil are making their ap- 
pearance at scattered points, but so 
far there is no reports of damage. It 
is doubtful if subsoil moisture condi- 
tions in the three prairie provinces 
were ever better and with the re- 
cent rains there is every reason to 
be optimistic. Warm, sunny weather 
is now required, particularly in view 
of the lateness of the season. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DROUTH REDUCES GREEK 
WHEAT CROP; ACREAGE OFF 


WASHINGTON — The 1947 grain 
crop in Greece will be considerably 
smaller than last year’s outturn and 
also below average, mainly as a 
result of extensive drouth damage, 
according to recent reports to the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions. On the basis of present pros- 
pects, domestic production would be 
considerably below the country’s 
minimum needs, and import require- 
ments will be large again this year. 
Acreage seeded to small grains for 








the 1947 harvest, reported at 3 mil- 
lion, was about 10% below average, 
but somewhat larger than the acre- 
age seeded for the two preceding 
crops. 

Crop damage has been especially 
heavy in the important producing 
eastern part of the country where 
the drouth began in February. Mois- 
ture conditions in the northwestern 
part of the country are reported to 
have been relatively favorable. A 
preliminary forecast issued in mid- 
April predicted an outturn 25 to 30% 
below last year’s harvest. Continued 
deterioration has been reported since 
that time, and a later forecast 
places the percentage loss at an even 
higher figure. 

Early planted corn was destroyed 
by a killing frost in mid-April. Later 
planting was discontinued in eastern 
areas because of the lack of soil mois- 
ture, which is reported to be jeopard- 
izing the corn as well as the small 
grain crops in some areas. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

THOMAS S. MATHESON DIES 

WINNIPEG—Thomas S. Matheson, 
80, retired grain merchant, died here 
recently. A resident of Winnipeg 
for more than 40 years, Mr. Matheson 
was first associated with the Winni- 
peg Grain Co. and later formed his 
own firm, Matheson and Lindsay 
Grain. He retired in 1925. 
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Feed Industry Show 
Is Scheduled for 


Milwaukee in 1948 


MILWAUKEE —A National Feed 
Industry Trade Show is planned for 
next year, to be held in connection 
with the annual convention of the 
Central Retail Feed Association at 
Milwaukee. The dates will be June 
7-9. 

Exhibits of all kinds—maechinery, 
formula feeds and ingredients, and 
the various supplies handled by feed 





stores—will be on display in ‘he Mil- 
waukee Auditorium. 
Headquarters of the convention 
again will be at the Hotel Schroeder, 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIF —= 
GUY GRIMES ILL 
DES MOINES — Guy C. Grimes, 
president and manager of the Inland 


Mills, Des Moines, is in Iowa Luth- 
eran Hospital here after a heart at- 
tack last week. Mr. Grimes, who is 


48 years old, was stricken his of- 
fice and was in very serious condi- 
tion for several days. Since then he 
has shown improvement and_ hopes 


are high for his recovery. 





Old Crop Scarcity to Cushion Price 
Declines; Loan Rate of $1.82 Likely 


W ASHINGTON—Cash wheat 
prices for May averaged only slightly 
lower than in April. While prices are 
expected to fall as harvest progresses, 
demand for the remaining old crop 
supplies will tend to cushion the de- 
cline, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics believes. 

Even with a record crop in pros- 
pect, the export demand is expected 
to be large enough to hold new crop 
prices above the support level. Prior 
to 1942, wheat prices following har- 
vest declined considerably below sup- 
port levels. 

The tentative export program for 
July calls for 17.6 million bushels 
wheat and 19.5 million bushels flour 
in wheat equivalent. However, allo- 
cations will be effective after June 


30 only if Congress extends the Presi- 
dent’s power to control exports of 


scarce commodities. If this power is 
not extended, buyers for foreign 
countries will be free to purchase 
any quantity. 

If parity on June 15, when the loan 


rate is determined, is the same as in 


May, the average loan rate to grow- 
ers for 1947 crop wheat wil! be $1.82 
(about $2 for No. 2 ordinary protein 
at Kansas City). This is consider- 
ably more than the loan rate of $1.49 
for the 1946 crop, but less than the 
mid-May price of $2.39. 

With market prices considerably 
above the loan rates, only about 22 
million bushels of 1946 wheat were 
placed under loan, compared with 60 
million bushels in 1945. Al! wheat 


loans matured on April 30. 





Wheat Carryover Cut to 
Following Exports of 375 Million 


WASHINGTON—On the basis of 
April 1 stocks and prospective disap- 
pearance, the wheat carry-over on 
July 1, 1947, is expected to be around 
75 million bushels, 25 million less 
than a year earlier, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics says in a 
May-June survey. In addition, flour 
equivalent to about 15 million bush- 
els of wheat is expected to be in 
transit to ports or in ports for ex- 
port. This will not be accounted for 
until it is included in the exports 
for July. On July 1, 1946, and April 
1, 1947, flour equivalent to about 9 
million and 20 million bushels of 
wheat, respectively, was in these po- 
sitions. 


April 1 Distribution 


Of total stocks of 310 million bush- 
els on April 1, about 170 million were 


in off-farm positions and about 140 
million on farms. Last April 1, stocks 
totaled 332 million, of which 134 
million were off farms and 198 mil- 
lion were on farms. April 1 stocks 
in merchant mills totaled 73 million 
bushels, compared with only 56 mil- 
lion a year earlier. Stocks in interior 
mills, elevators and warehouses to- 
taled 61 million this year, compared 
with only 36 million April 1, 1946. 
Commercial stocks at terminals were 
33 million bushels, only slightly 
smaller than the 34 million in 1946. 
Flour in relation to domestic needs 
is more evenly distributed than last 
year. Also, a larger quantity is en 
route for export. 

About 946 million bushels of the 
1,256 million-bushel supply on July 
1, 1946, disappeared in the first nine 
months of the season. This is second 


75 Million, 


only to the 1,055 million-bus!:<l dis- 
appearance from July 1, 1945, t« April 
1, 1946. Stocks on Jan. 1 were about 
643 million bushels. Disappe:rance 
for the January-March quarter was 
333 million bushels, compare with 
350 million in the same per od of 
1946, about 270 million in 19°5 and 
273 million in 1944. Domestic  ‘isap- 
pearance for April-June may total 
about 150 million bushels and e*ports 
about 90 million. 

Exports of wheat and flour in ‘erms 
of wheat for the year ending Ju’ 30, 
1947, may total about 375 1 llion 
bushels, second only to the 39 mil- 
lion a year earlier. Estimates of 4 
few months ago have been inc! ised 
because of emergency allocation and 
improvement in the transportation 
situation. 
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ARNOLD 


ales 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


‘MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


— 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 





a 














MADE-RITE 
BIG 7 


Superior Bakery Flours 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
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Galvin Predicts 
Record Wheat, But 
Lower Oats Crops 


CHICAGO—In a June 4 report, C. 
M. Galvin, crop statistician for J. E. 
Bennett & Co., increased his May es- 
timate of winter wheat production by 
61 million bushels. He now forecasts 
the probable outturn at 1,056,789,000 
bu., which compares with the official 
May 1 forecast of 1,025,789,000 bu. 
Last year’s harvest was 873,893,000 
bu. 

Spring wheat production is esti- 
mated at 271,572,000 bu., compared 
with 281,822,000 harvested last year 
and 1935-44 average of 225,673,000 
bu. Added to the winter wheat, a to- 
tal United States wheat production 
of 1,337 million bushels is indicated, 
which would exceed last year’s high 
record of 1,169 million. 

Because of late seeding, and a re- 
duction of nearly 7 million acres, as 
compared with last year, Mr. Galvin 
forecasts an oats crop of 1,100 mil- 
lion bushels, compared to 1,509,867,- 
000 bu. last year and 10-year aver- 
age of 1,129,441,000 bu. 


Condition Unusually High 


“Condition of winter wheat is 
unusually high at an estimated 93% 
of normal, compared to 81% a year 
ago,” says the Bennett & Co. report. 
“The indicated yield is 19.6 bu. an 
acre, compared to 18.0 bu. last year 
and the 10-year average of 16.1 bu. 
Production prospects have been re- 
vised upward rather sharply in all of 
the southwestern states, due to the 
continued high plant condition, abund- 
ant moisture situation, coupled with 
lower than normal temperatures, 
which is an ideal condition for proper 
filling of the wheat berry. 

“Spring wheat condition 86% of 
normal compared to 80% a year ago 
and the 10-year average of 81%. 
Acreage is estimated at 19,398,000 
for all spring wheat which compares 
favorably with producers’ intentions 
to plant 19,280,000 acres, despite the 
unfavorable weather which caused 
some delay in seeding operations. The 
1946 seeded acreage totaled 19,304,- 
000 and compares with the average 
of 19,076,000 for the 10 years 1936-45. 


Moisture Generally Good 


“The moisture situation is gener- 
ally good except in portions of Mon- 
tana and the Pacific Northwest 
where the crop will need timely rains 
if it is to make good progress. High- 
er temperatures -accompanied by 
sunshine in the Dakotas and Minne- 
sota would materially benefit the 
progress of the crop in these states. 

“Oats condition is reported at 78% 
of normal, compared to 85% a year 
ago and the 10-year average of 81%. 
Seeded acreage is estimated at 40,- 
588,000, compared to 47,046,000 acres 
in 1946 and the 10-year average of 
41,669,000 acres. Farmers’ intention 
to plant 46,620,000 acres could not be 
carried out due to excessive and con- 
tinued rainfall throughout the central 
states area during the seeding pe- 
riod. 

“The acreage this season is about 
86% of that seeded last year and in 
view of the lateness of seeding which 
will bring the development of the 
crop to its critical stage during the 
period of highest temperatures, we 
are tentatively estimating production 
at 1,100 million bushels.” 
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Gan Better Bread 


The 
WILLIAM KELLY 











MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 














FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 


Standard of Quality 





NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 




















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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hellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


Shellabarger grain service is backed by large terminal 


storage facilities at Salina and a line of country elevators 


in the choice wheat producing areas of Kansas, plus inti- 


mate knowledge of the desirable characteristics of supe- 


rior milling wheats. 


x * 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE -40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








OF DOUGH STABILITY 


\ eee 9 WITH 


1SDOM 


FLOL tn 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
that for more than sixty years has 


stood at the very top of the fine Uniform High Quality 
quality list. > 


The Hunter Milling Co. FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Wellington, Kansas Lockport, N. Y. 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
ena = 


rating: 
Chicago Greet’ Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 


We m, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri | 

















LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 











MILLING 
EN GINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1016 Baltimore * Kansas City, Mo. 




















Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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Miller Sees New 
Wheat Selling 
Above Loan Price 


WICHITA — Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co. here, in a recent market let. 
ter to customers entitled “Parity and 
New Crop Prices,” says that if the 
government bases the 1947 wheat loan 
level at 90% of May 15 parity leve] 
of $2.02 for wheat, the farmer would 
be permitted to borrow about $1.82 
bu. at the farm, or about $2 b1:. basis 
Kansas City. Such a price would be 
about 57¢ bu. below early June cash 
prices at Kansas City, the company 
says. 

“For the benefit of our flour buyer 
readers, we have attempted i» work 
out some comparisons of present flour 
prices and prices which woud pre- 
vail if wheat declines to loa: levels 
on the new crop,” the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co. letter says in part. 
“If loans are made basis $1.8” to the 
farmer that would be equal ‘o about 


$2 bu. basis Kansas City. This may 
be compared with $2.57, the price at 
which old crop wheat on wheels is 
selling in that market now. ‘he dif- 


ference—57¢ bu.—is equal about 


$1.34 cwt. of flour. Your m ‘ler can 
buy new crop wheat for July ship- 
ment at considerably less ‘ian the 
price mentioned for old wheat, but 


even the cheapest sales of new crop 
wheat (for late July delivery) will 
figure 25@30¢ bu. over the «xpected 
new crop loan basis. Thus any mill- 
er quoting flour for new crop deliv- 
ery now would be obliged to ask 55@ 
70¢ cwt. more for flour than he could 


quote if the price of wheat ever de- 
clines to the loan level on new crop. 

“With the government supporting 
the price of wheat at 90% parity 


by means of loans and outright pur- 
chases, a floor is thus prov ded for 
new crop values. In the past, though, 
there have been frequent occasions 
when wheat has sold below the loan 


level; and that might happen again 
this year. Before the farmer can 
obtain a loan, his wheat must be 


stored under conditions acceptable 
to the government and that does not 
mean on the ground. On the other 
hand, every farmer who raises wheat 
will be eligible for the loan if he 
can secure proper storage. ‘n the 
early years of the loan program, the 
producer had to comply with acreage 
and other restrictions before he could 


secure a loan, but that is not the 
case now. So the strength of the 
floor, as provided by the loan re- 


mains to be tested. If the present 
winter wheat crop comes up ‘© Cur- 
rent predictions that test shoul come 
within another three or four weeks.’ 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING 
APPOINTS EARL MARTIN 


KANSAS CITY—Earl Martin of 
Des Moines, Iowa, has been appo.nted 
representative of the Midland | our 
Milling Co., Kansas City, in ‘owa 
territory, Gordon B. Woods, vice 
president and sales manager, 4l- 
nounced recently. 

Mr. Martin joins the Midland sales 
organization immediately. Associ ted 
with the flour business in Iowa for 
several years, Mr. Martin previc isly 
was with the Iowa Flour Co., Des 
Moines. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address 






CED. ALL 













“HASTINGS® oye conun CABLE CODES 
Montreal See USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LT. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” ' MONTREAL, CANADA 




















flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 2 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 








SPRING WHEAT f™ ee = WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS Ewe ie o | FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 
ios Crescent 
Nelson Canary Corn Meal 











PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 




















MEMOS FROM THE DESK OF THE MANAGING EDITOR 
by CARROLL K. MICHENER 








FOREVER ENGLAND. — Britain’s 
bread doles have been having a rug- 
ged time, what with the flour short- 
age. The case of Cudham’s 170-year- 
old annual distribution of loaves and 
flour to 200 of the village’s aged and 
deserving, described in this column 
recently, has its counterpart in what 
seems to be a similar and even more 
celebrated bread charity, the Tich- 
borne Dole. The story comes to us 
through “London Calling,” overseas 
publication of the British Broadcast- 
ing Co., and here it is: 

Every year since 1150, on Lady 
Day (March 25) the head of the 
Tichborne family has made a gift of 
flour to every resident of the Hamp- 
shire village of Alresford, which lies 
on the family estates—one gallon of 
flour for each adult, and half a gallon 
for each child. 

About 800 years ago, a certain 
Lady Tichborne ordained this annual 
gift, and to enforce it on her heirs 
proclaimed that if they failed in it 
they would be cursed; the house 
would fall down, there would be a 
generation of seven daughters, and 
then the family name would die out. 

In 1796, the then head of the line 
failed in the duty of handing out 
the flour. Two years later all the 
members of the family were interned 
in revolutionary France, and the 
house was pulled down in their ab- 
sence. There followed a generation 
of seven daughters. The name, how- 
ever, did not die out. 

The concern of the present head 
of the family, Sir Anthony Doughty- 
Tichborne, may be imagined when, 
this year, the Ministry of Food de- 
cided that he could not have a special 
allocation of flour for the ceremony, 
as had been the case all through the 
war. 

The 1,000 villagers of Alresford 
were concerned, too. But nobody 
was quite so concerned as Lady 
Doughty-Tichborne, who already has 
two daughters, and does not particu- 
larly want five more. 

There is a happy ending, however. 
Sympathizers with the family in its 
dilemma suggested in the correspond- 
ence columns of a leading London 
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newspaper various means whereby 
the time-honored custom might be 
continued without a break, and sub- 
sequently donated sufficient bread 
units for that purpose. Thus, once 
again, the curse has been averted, 
and England continues to be forever 
England. 
ee @ 


AROMA.—Heinz, the 5%7-variety 
house, produces some delightfully aro- 
matic advertising copy for the pro- 
gram notes of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra. You might suppose 
that the odors of beans, ketchup, pick- 
les and simmering soups would be 
apotheosized in song; and they are, of 
course. But the main theme of the 
olfactory symphony is bread. Where 
the melody and lyrics come from is 
not disclosed, but they are clearly 
literature, strummed like this under 
the caption, “New Bread”: 


There is a place on Sweden’s coast where 
the mountain walks down suddenly 
into the sea... 

and this is the spot where the Kulla 
Man lies deep 

sunk in a thousand, thousand years 
of witch-old sleep 

under a mountain that walks suddenly 
into the sea... 


And the giant never turns his head 
except when the village smells of bread. 


Fresh bread smells of fire and candle- 
light, a table spread at the edge 

of night... 

Bread-smell remembers the milk-white 
swell of the living dough under shaping 
hands and the heavy blooming above 
the pans and the long, hot hug 

of the wood-stoked stoves . 


Then the gold-brown loaves! 


No wonder he wakes from the sorcered 
dead when hungry Kulla smells 
fresh-baked bread. 


Up, orchestra, to an ecstatic climax 
of strings and brass! Doesn’t this 
send you away from your concert seat 
with all fine senses a-tingle? 


& J 3 There have been plenty of 
nutritional crackpots among medical 
men—fewer of late, fortunately, than 
there used to be. The reason, basi- 
cally, was that physicians formerly 
didn’t get much instruction in nutri- 
tion. And now comes a significant 
editorial statement in the Journal 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion: “Most physicians are now well 
aware of the importance of nutritjon 
and believe it should be given great- 
er attention in the teaching of medi- 
cine. Since the curriculum is full, 
however, the proposal does not de- 
mand establishment of a new division 
or the segregation of nutrition in a 
single department.” % % % But, 
short of extreme specialization, the 
Journal thinks: “The student must 
learn to keep in mind the nutritive 
status when he looks at the patient. 


. He must remember the impor- 
tance of nutrition as he tests the re- 
flexes and evaluates nervous stabil- 
ity. He must recognize the heavy 
draft that infectious and other dis- 
eases make on the patient’s nutri- 
tional resources. He must realize 
that he can frequently hasten recov- 
ery by giving thought to the state 
of nutrition. If he is interested in 
the comfort and happiness of those 
who look to him for advice he must 
learn that the words adequate and 
optimum as applied to diet are not 
synonymous. By giving appropriate 
advice he can do his part in con- 
tributing to the happiness of the pa- 
tient and ultimately to the improve- 
ment of the race.” 2 3% J And, it 
should not need to be said, he must 
know the difference, as many still 
do not, between food facts and food 
fancies. 

@®es 


A survey determined that when 
75% of the bread was enriched in 
1942-438, in New York City, a decrease 
of three fourths of the previous num- 
ber of florid beri-beri cases and two 
thirds of the florid pellagra cases was 
noted in Bellevue Hospital. 


e@e ®@ 
This Week's Couer 


HEN Tennessee Valley Author- 

ity built its big dams and pow- 
er plants the many casualties among 
old mills involved one that stood in 
the Lost Creek community. Salvaged 
by TVA, it was moved to a new site 
near the great Norris Dam. Now it 
is an item for tourists. 


The mill was built in 1798 by 
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STERDAY, JODAY ¢ JOMORROW 


James Rice, an early Welsh settler, 
whose great-grandson and family 
gathered there in a reunion outing a 
year or two ago. Such conventions 


had been held regularly in former 
times, but were interrupted by un- 
propitious recent events. Among 


those who foregathered to revive the 
custom was Rufus J. Rice, the mill’s 





last operator, who likes to call it 
“the old family mill.” It had been 
kept in continuous operation by some 


member of the Rice clan for 138 
years. 

Louis C. Williams is the cover 
photographer. His is one of literally 
thousands of lenses that have re- 


fracted this idyllic scene. 
ee ®@ 


For if you bake bread with indiffer- 
ence, you bake a bitter bread that 
feeds but half man’s hunger.—Kahiil 
Gibran’s “The Prophet.” 





“I been powerful pleased,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the 
Fish River Roller Mills, “to see how the millers and }akers 


in), 
oo Lo | 






is all gangin’ 
along better ef’n they et more bread, an’ | 
was right proud to write Mister Joe 


up to show folks they'd git 


(4 y2 Beaven I'd sure be glad to kick in my two 
& 
§ 







makin’ 


at 


bits worth. Us little fellers don’t amount 
to more’n a pan of ashes in a big thing 
like this, but I know danged we'll my 
‘Fetchit’s 
know how an’ talkin’ up eatin’ hot 
biscuit bread made out of good flour 
three meals a day has put a mighty 
healthy crimp in the eatin’ oi 
dodgers and salt fat sides in these here hills. 
An’ ef’n one little branch water miller can d 

much, it seems jes’ plain sense that a thousand of ’en), 
little an’ all kinds, can do a mighty sight more.” —! 


Pride’ the best | 


corn 


that 
big, 
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has been added to the caco- 

phonous grinding of gears on 
flour packers and the high-pitched 
whir of sewing machines on the pack- 
ing fioors of flour mills. 

Music is being used as a method of 
overcoming the fatigue and boredom 
of repetitive work and it is being 
found that music has the same sooth- 
ing effect on workers in the milling 
industry that it has in other indus- 
tries. The Buffalo, N. Y., plant of 
General Mills, Inc., is one of the first 
flour mill installations and, accord- 
ing to C. J. Weatherston, divisional 
superintendent of the company, “it 
is our general impression that indus- 
trial music is another forward step 
in industry to create better human 
relations between management and 
labor.”’ 

Equipment for broadcasting record- 
ed music was installed in the Buffalo 
mill Aug. 1, 1946, at a nominal in- 
stallation and monthly service cost. 

The music is supplied to the pack- 
ing, loading and sack departments in 
the mill and to the packaging and 
loading departments in the cereal 
plant. It is also wired to the plant 
cafeteria, which is used by all of the 
employees. The rental service for 
the “piped-in’” music provides music 
30 minutes out of each hour at 15- 
minute intervals, 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. 


\ NEW note—a soothing note— 


Employees Approve of Music 


“There was real doubt regarding 
the actual value of music in our 
Plant when the installation was 
made,” Mr. Weatherston said. “Final- 
ly it was decided to try it fer a 30- 
day period. At the end of the test 
period, the employees were given the 
Tight to choose as to whether or not 
the music should be continued.” 

When the vote was completed, Mr. 
Weatherston said, more than 95% of 
the employees voted for its continu- 
ance. “Surprisingly the men voted 
as strongly as the female employees 
in favor of the music,” the manager 
stated. “Age seemed to make very 
little difference as some of our elder- 
ly employees are its strongest sup- 
porters.” 

The loud-speaker hook-up in the 
General Mills plant recently was 
changed so that announcements re- 
garding safety or other talks of in- 


Z 





terest to all personnel could be 
broadcast throughout the plant. 


Not Intended as “Speed-Up” 


The addition of music to the plant 
did not result in any appreciable in- 
crease in production, but many of the 
supervisors reported that they find 
their people more congenial and 
easier to deal with. “This, in our 
opinion, is really worthwhile,” Mr. 
Weatherston said. 

The employees were invited to of- 
fer their comments and criticisms 
about the music. Following are some 
of their statements: “When you come 
to work in the morning, feeling low, 
it is but a very short time before the 
snappy music peps you up.” Others 
on shift work state: “It gives the 
added lift so necessary about 3 a.m.” 
One of the sewing machine operators, 
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dustrial Music in the Buffalo Plant of General Mills, Inc.,Gets Approval of Employees 


who works after a battery of six 
packers, commented laughingly to 
his fellow workers, “Let the sacks 
come, boys, as fast as you want as 
long as they are playing this peppy 
march.” 

There have been some complaints 
registered regarding the type of 
music being played, but these are 
not regarded as serious when it is 
considered that music is being ren- 
dered a total of 12 hours out of 24 
and the types of numbers vary from 
marches to the semi-classical num- 
bers. 

The company has had requests for 
installation in some of its other de- 
partments where the personnel is so 
scattered that installations are not 
deemed advisable. 

Putting music to work in indus- 
trial plants is regarded by many as 





FOUNDERS’ REUNION—A group of cereal chemists who were instru- 
mental in founding the American Association of Cereal Chemists made 
a sentimental journey to the hotel in which the first convention of the 
association was held while in Kansas City May 18-23 for the thirty-second 


annual meeting of the association. 
House, Kansas City in 1915. 


themselves as “old-timers” who gathered for the visit. 


The AACC was founded at the Coates 
Pictured above are the men who described 


They are, from 


left to right: S. J. Lawellin, formerly with Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.; 
J. D. Stone, Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; R. B. Potts, 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills.; C. F. Buck, Flour Mills of America, Inc.; 
R. W. Mitchell, Purity Bakeries, Chicago; L. E. Leatherock, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita; A. R. Sasse, Standard Milling Co., Chicago, and C. J. 
Patterson, C. J. Patterson & Co., Kansas City. 

Of the group, Messrs. Buck, Mitchell, Sasse and Patterson are char- 


ter members. 
association was organized. 


The others in the picture became Affiliated soon after the 
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a development of the World War II 
period when maximum production 
was essential in the war effort. That 
is not exactly true. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that industrial music did get a 
tremendous and sudden impetus in 


the World War II period. Using 
music to alleviate fatigue and bore- 
dom in modern American factories 
has been scientifically studied by 
psychologists and production experts 
and it has been demonstrated beyond 
a doubt that its over-all benefits far 
outweigh its costs. 

There are relatively few individuals 
who actually dislike music but at the 
same time the great majority that 
likes music have some very definite 
preferences for the types of tunes or 
songs they like to hear. 


Hit Parade Music Popular 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., recently reported on a 
study of the use of music in 111 in- 
dustrial plants. Selections from the 
Hit Parade—popular songs and jazz 
band numbers—led with 59.6% of 
the workers showing their like for 
that type. Semi-classical favorites 
from the light operas and musical 
comedy shows of other years took 
second place with 56.8%. Other types 
of music ranked as follows, accord- 
ing to the board’s report: waltzes, 
52.3%; swing, 51.4; Hawaiian, 38.7; 
vocals, 37.8; folk, 32.4; classical, 30.6; 
hillbilly, 29.7; sacred or inspirational, 
27.9; solo instruments, 25.2, and all 
other types, 33.3. 

“Unquestionably music applied to 
work is expected to accomplish at 


least one of two goals,” the Indus- 
trial Conference Board’s_ report 
states. “It is. provided to (1) enter- 


tain the worker, or (2) to improve 
his efficiency by reducing his weari- 
ness and boredom.” 

In the selection of music intended 
to entertain the employee, three fac- 
tors are involved. The music must 
not distract the worker, it must not 
interfere with his normal operations 
and programs must be planned to 
satisfy the greatest number of em- 
ployees. So, it is apparent that in 
the selection of records to be played 
through the plant broadcasting sys- 
tem, some thought must be given to 
the type of music to be played at 
definite times through the day. 


(Continued on page 25a) 
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Evolution of Flour Packaging 
By C. V. Nelson | 


The evolution in the packaging of 
four and cereals has kept pace with 
technical advances in the milling and 
cereal producing industries and the 
changing demands of the consumer. 
Here C. V. Nelson, director of pur- 
chases, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., traces this evolution 
from wooden barrels to the stream- 
lined packages of today. Mr. Nelson 
has been associated with General 
Mills and its predecessor company, 
Washburn Crosby, since 1914. 


¥ ¥ 


wagons bouncing noisily like 

caissons over the rough cobble- 
stone streets loaded with empty 
wooden barrels on their way to the 
flour mills to be filled with 196 Ib. 
of four is another hoofbeat of yester- 
year. The packing of flour in barrels 
was the prevalent custom of distrib- 

uting this product and had been a 
familiar vogue for nearly a century. 
Later on a minor amount of flour 
was appearing packed in textile bags, 
either cotton or jute, with a lesser 
volume appearing in small rope-type 
bags. James Arkell, Arkell & Smith, 
Canajoharie, N. Y., created and pio- 
neered the manufacture of the first 
commercial paper bag. Previously a 
sheet of paper was folded in the form 
of a cone to carry bulk merchandise 
such as flour to the home. 

1905—Beginning about 1905 there 
was a definite trend toward market- 
ing flour in large textile bags, mostly 
hand-sewed, replacing the cumber- 
some wooden barrels. 

1910—Energetic millers were seek- 
ing a more sanitary package with 
more specific brand name appeal to 
the consumer for packaging mixed 
cereals and premixed flours. To meet 
this demand, cartons, wrapped shells 
and fiber cans began to make their 
appearance, 

1915—World War I brought a 
scarcity of textile bags which caused 
a considerable shift toward small size 
paper flour bags. 

The Harding tying machine was 
invented, which automatically closed 
and tied with twine small size paper 
flour bags. Frank Lindgren and H. 
0. B. Harding, associated with Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., were the inventors. 


Te horse-drawn, 60-foot rack 


Passing of the Barrel 

1920—By 1920 the domestic de- 
mand for wooden flour barrels had 
almost ceased except for a small 
amount for export trade. Due to 
shortages caused by the war, paper 
mills and paper converters were ex- 
tending every effort to bring paper 
packages into extensive usage, real- 
zing the advantages with respect to 
Sanitation and advertising possibili- 
Hes. Cereals were packed in tin can- 
lsters and plain cartons, properly 
termed “shells,” wrapped in an at- 
tractive printed wrapper leading to 
still greater sanitation and keeping 
qualities of the product, making head- 
Way by leaps and bounds. By the in- 
troduction of automatic filling, closing 
and wrapping machinery, costs were 
lowered; and the housewife, realiz- 
Ing the sanitation and saving in cup- 
board space, soon demanded paper 
packaged cereals. This led to mer- 
chandising packages appealing to the 
keen eye of the buying public. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Open mesh bags fabricated out of 
twisted Kraft paper began making 
their appearance on the market. Some 
of these were used for holding small 
filled flour packages. 

Paper fiber barrels and fiber pails 
were tried out in place of the cus- 
tomary 50-lb. hermetically sealed tins 
packed exclusively for the Navy. 

A twine cutting machine for more 
efficiently cutting the twine for hand 
sewing sacks was developed and pat- 
ented by the author. 

1925—The flour mills adopted more 
efficient and economical methods for 
handling and sewing bags. Large size 
flour bags were closed by specially 
developed sewing machine heads, han- 
dled on moving belt conveyors and 
loaded directly into boxcars. 

Nineteen twenty-five also marked 
the beginning of ‘‘Wheaties,” a break- 
fast cereal manufactured by Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., later General Mills, 
Inc., packed in an 8-oz. carton on 
a 30-a-minute packaging line, using 
a sulphite wax paper inner liner. 
This breakfast cereal was first 
shipped in a solid fiber shipping con- 
tainer. The corrugated container 
was in its infancy and as yet offered 
no guaranty of delivery of the prod- 
uct to the consumer in perfect con- 
dition. The solid fiber box manufac- 
turers, however, realized the advan- 
tages of a corrugated shipping con- 
tainer on account of the decreased 
weight and less usage of raw ma- 
terial which would lead to a tre- 
mendous saving. Untiring in their 
efforts, they finally brought on the 
market a jute corrugated box which 
fulfilled all railroad strength speci- 
fications and retained the required 
surety of delivery. By 1927 corrugat- 
ed boxes with jute liners had estab- 
lished themselves in practical com- 
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mercial use and were adopted for 
packaging small family flour pack- 
ages in place of the paper cover or 
envelope for 10 packages each holding 
5 lb. of flour. 


Kraft Paper Liners 


1930—In 1930 kraft liner board 
medium for making corrugated con- 
tainers began to make its appear- 
ance in small quantities. Kraft liner 
board was first experimented with 
approximately five years previous. 
Considerable trouble was experienced 
with these containers to insure prop- 
er sealing and the kraft liners sep- 
arated from the corrugating medium, 
but most of this trouble was over- 
come by 1935. 

The Bates valve-type 100-lb. paper 
flour bag was offered and tried by 
the milling trade. Several years later 
100-lb. paper open mouth flour bags 
were introduced. The latter bag was 
closed by machine sewing. 

During the early 1930’s, economical 
small 5-lb. kraft flour bags and paper 
covers began to make their appear- 
ance. Considerable trouble was ex- 
perienced with these bags, but was 
later overcome. 

A new tucker type 5-lb. paper flour 
bag was developed and introduced, 
which was automatically closed and 
sealed by paper tape on the Ander- 
son tape sealing machine. This pack- 
age was shaped like a carton and 
used satchel bottom type bags. Hel- 
mer Anderson, associated with Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., was the inventor. 

The Hammer wire tying machine 
for closing small conventional style 
family flour bags made its appear- 
ance. This machine kept the bag 
closed by using a wire ring. 

Minor quantities of regular family 
flour sizes were packed in 2-lb. and 
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Chris V. Nelson 


5-lb. rectangular and round cartons 
and offered to the housewife. 

New 60-a-minute automatic pack- 
aging machines replaced the 30-a- 
minute machines for filling cereal 
cartons and shells. 

1935—Cereal glassine type wax pa- 
per liner began making its appear- 
ance for lining cereal cartons, giv- 
ing added moisture protection or 
longer keeping qualities to cereals. 

In 1938 a wax-dipped bleached sul- 
phate board carton called “Crisp-A- 
Sured” was developed by General 
Mills for small cereal packages and 
gave excellent moisture protection. 

Merchandising family flour and feed 


A load of flour barrels, a familiar sight in milling centers 40 years ago. 
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IT'S IN THE GROOVE! 








The Omega VITAMISER feeding disc has a precision 
machined groove which insures positive volumetric measure- 
ment. By merely setting a dial, the infinitely variable speed 
drive maintains any desired feeding rate from 2 oz. to 400 oz. 
per hour. The VITAMISER delivers vitamin concen- 

trates or other dry powdered materials with abso- 

lute uniformity, accurately and 

dependably. It’s in the groove! 


Write for Bulletin 61-64 


Structures of concrete, brick or stone 
: restored and waterproofed by RESTO- 
\ CRETE method, on tract only. 30 
years good work to show. No che 
‘for inspection and rep 4 











- Constant check: weigh scale shows amount /ed. 

. Instant control: precise hand wheel adjustment. 

. Simple mechanism: even distribution; contin ous 
feeding. 

. Removable hopper: simply lift off to empty 


contents. 


OMEGA MACHINE COMPANY 
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89 CODDING STREET, PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE sca 
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ra iy) ... that an end product sold by WEIGHT should be accurately 
blended and fed, all the way from raw material to finished 
product, by WEIGHT...to meet standards...to protect 
your customers... and to protect you. 
That’s why more and more mills, elevators and feed plants 
are relying on Merchen Powerless Feeders for weigh-blending, 
uniform feeding, governing first break rolls, and many other’ 
uses. Merchen Feeders — requiring no power source — are 
simple, dependable, economical and available in a variety 
of sizes to handle any dry free-fiowing material. 
For other mill and feed plant needs, there is a full line of Merchen Powered Scale Peidbes. 
A nationwide staff of W & T Engineers trained in materials-feeding ‘will always be glad to make 
recommendations or give you technical assistance. Why not call on them today? 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INC. 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY « REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Chemists’ Camerama 


A picture report of the convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, Kansas City, Mo., May 18-23. 





The annual banquet of the association was attended by 
a capacity crowd. The above picture shows Dr. F. M. 
Parker, Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J.; Miss Connie Kelley, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, and T. R. Edgerton of 
the Kansas City office of Merck & Co. 


Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., was host again this year 
at a luncheon for those who attended the convention. 
Shown above are Martin E. Newell, associate manager of 


Among the several “stag” tables at the banquet was 
one presided over by Dr. F. L. Dunlap (right), dean of 
the Wallace & Tiernan cereal chemists. Others at the 
table included Dr. J. C. Baker, also of Wallace & Tiernan 
(left) and Dr. M. J. Blish, Amino Products Co. 


Wives of the chemists added much to the enjoyment 
of the banquet. The two couples in the picture above 
are (left) Mr. and Mrs. Lester Brenneis, Waggoner-Gates 


Three Texans banded together at another banquet 
table. The Texans, from left to right, are: F. D. Pat- 
terson of the Morten Milling Co., Dallas; R. M. Stafford, 
and C. T. Newell of the Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., 
Fort Worth. 


Presidents, past and present, are pictured above. Oscar 
Skovholt (left), Quality Bakers of America, and George 
Garnatz (center) Kroger Food Foundation are past pres- 


idents of the association. Dr. R. M. Sandstedt (center), 


Milling Co., Independence, Mo., and Mr. and Mrs. R. W. 
University of Nebraska, is the new president. 


this journal’s Kansas City office, and W. W. Tholstrup, 
Pratt, Wallace & Tiernan Sales Corp., Kansas City. 


Wallace & Tiernan’s representative in Minneapolis. 


Pictured at the Merck & Co. exhibit at the convention F. N. Rogers, Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIL, 
are, from left to right, J. E. Anderson, Igleheart Bros., was the winner of the golf match entered by 65 of the 
Inc.; T. R. Edgerton, Merck & Co.; E. G. Bayfield, Stand- chemists. Mr. Rogers is shown at the microphone short- 
ard Milling Co.; R. G. Kohler, Merck & Co., and Frank ly after having received the trophy and prize from L. L. 
James, National Research Council, Washington, D. C. McAninch, chairman of the golf committee. 


The golf match for the chemists attracted 65 entrants. 
Shown on the 18th green is a foursome, with A. A. Andre, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, putting while 
the others in the foursome look on. F. N. Rogers, Schultz, 
Baujan & Co., won the contest. 


Otho P. Skaer, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; D. B. Pratt, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
and F. D. Patterson, Morten Milling Co., Dallas, Texas, 
were caught in an exhibit room huddle by this journal’s 
cameraman during the convention. 


W. L. Rainey, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, added another claim to permanent possession of 
the association’s pistol-shooting prize. J. W. Whitacre, 
chairman of the pistol match, is shown presenting the 
prize to Mr. Rainey following the matches. 


wr John 8. Andrews, director of the research labora- 
ay Ay General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is shown with 
Tiers, L. Dunlap, consulting chemist for the Wallace & 
j Tnan Co., Inc., engaged in a lobby conversation dur- 
™S the chemists’ annual convention. 
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in dress print bags became increas- 
ingly popular and created consider- 
able demand for flour and feed packed 
in this type of sack. 


Washout Inks for Textile Bags 

Bag companies perfected soap-sol- 
uble washout inks in 1938 for print- 
ing cotton flour bags. This was a 
great improvement because previous- 
ly it had been very difficult for the 
housewives to wash brands off empty 
bags. The new inks, while not solu- 
ble in plain water, are readily washed 
out with the use of soap and in un- 
usual cases with slight boiling in 
soapy water. 

1940—In 1940 many large kraft 





paper mills had been built and com- 
pleted in the South for manufactur- 
ing corrugated liner board. Fourdri- 
nier Kraft board production exceeded 
the production of the jute corrugated 
liner board mills of the North. 

The War Production Board must 
be given considerable credit for estab- 
lishing uniform domestic decimal 
weights for flour packages. It was 
in WFO-1 that the package: sizes 
were established early in the war 
period. Those sizes were in 2, 5, 10, 
25, 50 and 100 lb. Previously family 
flour was packaged in 1%, 2, 3, 3%, 
4:9, 5, 6, 7, 9.8, 10, 12, 12%, 20, 24, 
24%, 48, 49, 92 and 96-lb. packages. 

There now are six standard pack- 
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age sizes, as compared with 19 be- 
fore the advent of the War Produc- 
tion Board order, the provisions of 
which have been adopted by a num- 
ber of states since the war. 

The war created many challenging 
packaging problems. We were in- 
formed of the need for packaging 
dried eggs for England in a package 
that would protect the contents and 
still preserve it from mustard gas. 
It was known that asphalt is a re- 
pellent for many forms of gas. At- 
tention also was called to the fact 
that an asphalt liner is moisture re- 
pellent, and might serve as a gas bar- 
rier. This was the beginning of the 
famous Government Dried Egg Car- 











SHEET METAL ITEMS 


Built to Your Specifications 
















clean-out doors. 


Metal elevators complete with head and boot, 
made to your individual specification. This is 
an all metal unit that insures long wear and 
dust-tight performance. 
with shaft mounted in ball bearings or bab- 
bitted take-ups. Boots also come with slide 
Furnished with cotton or 
rubberized belt and high speed cups. Special 
screw conveyor troughs and other sheet metal 
‘items made to your specifications. 


Boot is furnished 





You can always depend 
on us for special serv- 
ice when you are in 
a jam. 














GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT CO., 2021 Pennsylvania Ave., Kansas City 10, Mo. 


For Prices, Rush Orders, Information 


Telephone Kansas City, Mo. 


Grand 2454 
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ton in which our company assisteq 
in packaging 150,000,000 cartons, or 
the equivalent of 150,000,000 doz, of 
eggs. Special invasion ration cerea] 
for the soldiers was also packed jn 
this general type of carton. 

A new style package was developed 
by the author for the armed forces, 
called “Yank Pack,” which held a 
1-oz. serving of breakfast food. This 
container could conveniently be useq 
as a dish from which to eat the ce. 
real. It was designed to be easily 
opened and was extremely moisture- 
proof. It was made of solid Fourdri- 
nier bleached board printed by the 
rotogravure process and dipped in a 
wax paraffine bath. 

These were all packed in V-type 
containers, sometimes called “weath- 
erproof boxes,” which certainly are 
worthy of historical comment in the 
war-role played. 


Stronger Packing Cases 


During the war there was the 
problem of securing shipping cases 
(supplementing wooden boxes) with 
strength and moisture resistance to 
carry overseas, realizing the rough 
usage and improper warehousing fa- 
cilities these containers would have 
to cope with. : The first spec’ ‘ications 
were so extreme they seeme:! laugh- 
able, but with the unselfish coopera- 
tion of box manufacturers exchang- 
ing ideas, a box known as “‘\-1” was 
agreed upon. This box had a Mullen 
test of 350 lb. in strength and was 
.100 in. in thickness. However, it soon 
proved that this box was not good 
enough and with untiring efforts the 
mills and converters developed the 
now well-known and recognized al- 
most iron boxes, V-1, V-2 and V-3, 
having not only strength but water- 
resistance as well. Rigid specifica- 
tions for dry and wet test were set 
up as follows: V-1 to be 750 Ib. dry 
and 500 lb. wet, V-2 to be 550 Ib. dry 
and 500 lb. wet, and V-3 to be 400 
lb. dry and 150 lb. wet, with ply sep- 
aration not to exceed 4” after being 
submerged in water for 24 hours. 
This box performed in such a won- 
derful manner that even today in- 
surance companies for export ship- 
ping have given same the green light 
with minimum rates applying on all 
merchandise shipped in V-3 boxes— 
the lowest quality of the V boxes. 

New speeds of 150 to 200 a min- 
ute packaging lines for packaging car- 
tons began making their appearance. 

1945—During the past 20-year pe 
riod, General Mills developed many 
new products such as Softasilk, Bis- 
quick, Kix, Cheerios, Betty Crocker 
Vegetable Noodle Soup, Betty Crock- 
er Pea Soup and Pyequick, which re- 
quired considerable analytical pack- 
aging evaluation. The latest outstand- 
ing product addition and member t0 
this family in 1946 is Pyequick, 2 
product which has the complete in- 
gredients for making an apple ple. 
This consumer package requires an 
aluminum laminated foil liner, wa% 
dipped, and gives a splendid moisture 
vapor-proof package. A special lam 


inated greaseproof sheet is used t 
protect the pie crust mix. The tw? 
shells are then wrapped together 


with a printed label or wrapper. 

General Mills’ miscellaneous pack: 
age needs are approximately one bil 
lion empty packages annually, 1 
cluding various types of construc 
tions officially designated as follows. 
and while definitions of specification 
are not pertinent to this story, | 
might be of interest to many involved 
in packaging: 

Cartons 

Broadly, a carton is a bo> made 

from paper board. Specifically, a ©” 
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APPLYING “A-C” CURRENT 
TO THE MATERIAL UNDER TEST 


HART-MOISTURE-METER 


TYPE K-103 
FINDS MANY NEW APPLICATIONS 


LOOKS THE SAME AS EARLIER K-101 
BUT IS ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 
ELECTRICALLY 


NO WEIGHING of the sample is required, hence no er- 
rors are introduced from that source. 


NO PRELIMINARY ADJUSTMENTS — Calibration is 
completely independent of all electrical variables to the ex- 
tent that the electronic tube can be renewed without re- 
quiring any re-calibration. 


NO WARMING UP PERIOD—Despite the fact that the 
instrument operates from AC power line, readings are made 
in a matter of seconds. With pure alternating current ap- 
plied to the sample being measured, no polarization effects 


NO MOVING PARTS—No motors, relays or other mov- 
ing parts to re-adjust or re-align—this instrument is virtually 
“self-calibrating” against unchanging standards each time a 
determination is made. 


TEMPERATURE—No temperature correction is required 
for differences in the temperature of the material being 
The design of the instrument itself is such that 
this variable is automatically compensated for. 


THE ACCURACY of this rugged entirely 
(weight only 11 Ibs.) instrument 
is comparable to the standard oven method. 
The meter is offered fully calibrated to each 
customer’s samples and when further calibra- 
tions for other materials are requested there 
is no need to return the instrument to the 
manufacturer to obtain these figures. 


Ask for Demonstration 


ADDRESS 


HART-MOISTURE-METERS 


Grand Central Terminal 


New York, N. Y. 
OR IN CHICAGO: 


549 West Washington Street 


IN CANADA 


Mr. W. R. Tidmarsh, 37 Bloor St. West, Toronto 














ton is a folding box made from solid 
paper board, .012 (12,000 of an inch) 
to .050 (50,000 of an inch) in caliper, 
generally printed on the outside. 


Shells (Wrapped) 


A shell is differentiated from a 
carton only in that it is unprinted and 
requires an over-wrap. 


Shipping Containers 


“Shipping Containers” generally 
applies to an outer case made of pa- 
per board of sufficient strength to 
contain and protect the contents in 
transport. 

Shipping containers may be made 
of two different types of paper board, 
viz., solid fiber board and corrugated 
board. 

Solid fiber shipping containers are 
made from laminated paper board, 
the inner and outer laminations of 
which may be Jute or Kraft liners 
and the inner lamination Test Chip- 
board, the multiplicity of plies con- 
stituting a solid sheet. 

Corrugated shipping containers are 
made from paper board composed of 
an inner and outer liner, which may 
be either jute, fourdrinier kraft or 
cylinder kraft, with an inner web of 
strawboard or kraft which is corru- 
gated to give the sheet body plus 
structural strength by virtue of the 
corrugation flutes, said flutes being 
adhesively attached to the liners at 
the nodes. 


Burlap Bags 

The term “burlap” or “light 
weights” is customarily used _ to 
designate jute goods lighter than 
oz. (An-8 oz. burlap means 8 oz. 
of material to a linear yard of 36”.) 

The term “jute” or “heavy weights” 
is customarily used to designate jute 
goods heavier than 10 oz. That is, 
plain goods, woven from jute fiber. 


Grey Goods or Brown Goods 
These terms are synonymous and 
used to describe unbleached and oth- 
erwise unfinished cotton sheeting in 
the state in which it leaves a cotton 

mill before finishing of any kind. 


Cambric Bags 

“Cambric” designates bleached cot- 
tons which have no filling in them 
other than a slight amount of starch 
stiffening. It is ordinarily used to 
describe various constructions for 25 
lb., 50 lb. and 100 lb. bags. The terms 
“Muslin” or ‘Bleached Muslin” are 
frequently applied to unfilled bleached 
goods of higher count which are cus- 
tomarily used in 10 lb. and 5 lb bags. 
The “finish” on these is the same, 
however, as on the Cambric. 


Bleached Bags 

These are bags which are bleached 
and “filled’’ with a mixture of low 
grade flour, dextrin starch, and pos- 
sibly a small amount of clay. They 
are lower count, lighter weight goods 
than the grey goods used in Cambric 
and therefore filler is put in them to 
prevent flour sifting. 


Print Cloth 


These derive their name from the 
fact that they are frequently sent 
to the finishing trade and printed 
with designs for pajamas, shirts, etc. 
These prints are never bought in the 
grey or brown. Although some 
“prints” are finished “bleached” or 
Cambric and used under those desig- 
nations for flour bags, they are not to 
be confused with dress prints. 


Dress Prints 

This term is used to describe the 
dress design bags which are furnished 
39” wide, weighing 1 lb. to 3.75 yd.; 
or 36” wide, weighing 1 lb. to 4.00 
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TELL US MORE 
Teacher! 


@ Maybe you're like a lot of food tech. 
nologists and salt buyers who have 
gone along thinking all salt is the same, 
Actually, of course, various brands 
and grades and grains of salt differ in 
many respects. 

—_———ee 





Take solubility: In salting cheese, 
slow solubility is highly import: t and 
desirable. Otherwise, salt is los: inthe 
whey, producing flat, under-salted 
cheese. On the other hand, in «alting 
butter, salt must dissolve wit!. light- 
ning speed. If the butterfat is on the 
soft side—lacking in body—at -ertain 
seasons, butter salt must diss: lve so 
quickly that over-working is avoided, 
Otherwise, the butter may lose its de- 
sirable physical properties and |:ecome 
mottled or marbled—and may ose its 
moisture, become leaky. Yet, if the 
salt is not properly dissolved, ‘\1e but- 
ter may be gritty. 


-haf 
ane / Buiterf 







To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Butter 
Salt, for example, dissolves completely 
in water at 65° F. in less than 9.8 sec- 
onds—average rate, 9.2 seconds. That 
is why so many quality-minde food 
processors have learned to depend on 
Diamond Crystal products, msnufac- 
tured under strict quality-control 
standards for solubility rate. 


Want Free Information On Salt? Wii'e Us! 


If salt solubility enters into you" pro- 
cessing, write to our Technical 'irec- 
tor. He will gladly recommen. the 
correct Diamond Crystal Salt fo: best 
results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. ‘\-12, 
St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYST& 


‘procrss SALT 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack © 


NCINNATI, O. 

















KANSAS CITY, M@.- 


GRAIN- FLOUR- FEE 
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yd. and 30”—5.00 yd., which may be ment and mill superintendents was group now are: Robert T. Howe, pen, president of the Knappen Mill- 


utilized for curtains, covers, etc. the subject of a discussion by Mil- Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co., chair- ing Co., to hold its October meet- 
ton P. Fuller, manager of the King man; Oscar J. Nelson, King Milling ing in Augusta as the guests of his 
Paper Covers Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. His talk, | Co., Lowell, Mich., vice chairman; company. The invitation was ac- 

There is a tendency more and more based on many years of experience, R. C. Garrett, Knappen Milling Co., cepted. 
to call these paper balers. They are oth as an operative and manager, Augusta, Mich., secretary and treas- T. H. Sopher was praised for his 
mostly 100 lb. basis weight Kraft pa- = was well received. urer, and Robert Salin, Valley City fine work as chairman of the group 
He fashioned into large bags to hold Mr. Sopher appointed a nominat- Milling Co., Portland, Mich., execu- uring the past two years. The 


ee - Re a ed yes ing committee made up of Albert tive committeeman. 
packages 0 


meeting adjourned at 5 p.m. and 


List of Jonathan Hale & Sons, Ionia; The members of the district organ- reassembled at 6.30 p.m. in the Rowe 


years ago a glad yg aS A. E. Borchardt of Ralston-Purina ization voted to hold the spring meet- | Hotel where they were guests of the 
“cement covers ecame ee peer Co., Battle Creek, Mich., and Alex ing in April and the fall meeting in Voigt Milling Co. at a dinner. Mr. 


ysed at that time was the same basis 
weight and quality as was used in pa- 


Heuer of Voigt Milling Co., to select October each year on dates to be Howe, the newly elected chairman, 


oh my a list of nominees. decided by the executive committee. expressed thanks to the company 
per - te 1947 General Mills’ All nominees were elected unani- R. C. Garrett presented the group for its hospitality and Carl Voigt 
ee During mously and the officers of the district a written invitation from C. B. Knap- responded. 


packages will be called on to do a 
smarter job of merchandising, fresh- 
er product protection; and higher 
productior yn speeds will be required as 


SE wiiiiae ag pooper ronkh- Are You Doing Your Best for Your Customers 


rials become available. 
1950—\Vhat new flour and cereal 


pckagin: evolutions or long term -TO PROTECT YOUR PRODUCTS 


trends will develop during the next 
half of the decade beginning 1950? 


In looking ahead, will the tend: FROM INSECTS AND FRAGMENTS? 


ency be toward smaller sizes or larg- 
er packages; rectangular, square or 
round packages? 

Will more efficient moisture pro- 
tection come from metal foils, plas- 
tics, paper laminations or wax dipped 
pliofilms, cellophane, textiles—coat- 


ings, tr insparent papers, vacuum CONTINUOU 


pack, aluminum, tin, glass, veneer, or? 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE sect 
y “ENTO prot destroys ON 
2 e 
Millers Visit Mill . sahara at re : on expose 
- ‘ e d ition els an ‘ 
EMBERS of District No. 6 of pERED nal. Ino kern iration 
the Association of Operative FOR bri a well as exter eak V infest removal by osP 
Millers who attended the district or- : \ife, wens m, | dent excreta 
ganization’s spring meeting, held at . the wheat strech ode ‘Al, 
the Rowe Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich., ex ‘vol o ovr ™ 
began their day with a visit to the \ rei er mils are a 


Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 
before conducting a formal meeting. 
There were 52 in attendance. 























R" Contro as ho ae 


The meeting was called to order - 
by T. H. Sopher, McKenzie Milling 
Co., Quincy, Mich. Harry Phillips of re, insect 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. Auburn, wah the best 7 ent on 
Ind, gave a talk entitled, “Bleach- ‘ , GE Even WHR amount, ~~ \o 
ing Agents, Methods of Application : ES ORA sorage- , ed to deve? 
and Their Effects Upon the Fin- aches i ' i\\s an noel 
ished Product.” Mr. Phillips sug- mills ks befor 
gested that the millers allow a slight * ur stocks 
tolerance below maximum treatment we 
to permit some natural oxidation in ake red bins. 
the bakery. in protec ACKIN 
George Alexander of Marck & Co., EFO ER" Control 
Detroit, Mich., reviewed the progress “ENTOL cking- 
that has been made with the flour \ safeguo" oe duct before Po al- 
enrichment program and listed the on a in your igh” " 
benefits that are being obtained from sto mainto” “E TOLETER 
enrichment. He said that the place wee f le to cove 
of white flour in the diet has now i> . kes f z en 
gained approval by physicians and , , ity contro e its deP 
dieticians, as well as by the con- " infestom ¢ processing 
suming public. ru ever ph 

The relationship between manage- 

For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 

CHASE BAG COMPANY 

General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. : 

Chicago 6, Illinois . 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service . i ee er 
EXTEND YOUR SELLING SEASON ENTOLETER DIVISION 





» WITHOUT FEAR OF “TURN-BACKS” OR SEIZURES... | 
@ ENJOY THE PROFITS IN SUMMER SALES... me 


* SAFEGUARD YOUR ‘PRODUCTS FROM 
BUGS & FRAGMENTS : 


oc FNTOLETER 





and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 
TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 


CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES 
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Minneapolis, Minn. CONTINUOUS INSECT CONTROL System |! 














The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc 
1189 Dixwell Ave., New Haven 4, Conn. 


tSend full information on ‘'ENTOLETER” Continuous In- 
sect Control System. 
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® & a_e6 A ration that will grow animals wel ing of ii 
t A al nl u tr t t i oe a will not always support reproduction, ment pro 
eve op men s in n i m Swine grow well on a ration of corn fortificati 
soybean oil meal, 5% alfalfa and salt tryptophé 
ok 7 te ra . te + * * * + but this ration is inadequate for re. will mak 
production. Experiments at Wiscon. ee 
H H i sin have shown that certain kind s : 
Abstracts of Reports Presented in a Symposium at the 32nd Annual A.A.C.C. Convention i oe ut ae - oe 
ECENT developments in ani- was not until three years ago that Discovery that simple nitrogenous and liver carry factors important jn The nl 
R mal nutrition were given a attention was first given to matters compounds: are transformed by the _ reproduction and lactation. Dr, Phjj. is affecte 
prominent place on the pro- of this kind which have been afforded rumen into usable protein. Com- lips showed how various alfalfa meals ify endo 
gram of American Association of a wider field ever since. pounds like urea or ammonium varied greatly in nutritive value ang Jukes sa 
Cereal Chemists at the annual meet- In discussing recent advances in salts were found to be capable of in feeding results obtained in iden. may be 
ing of the organization in Kansas livestock nutrition, Ay i. oe supplying 8 ? 12% = to the tical rations. [nal 
City, May 22. While this is not the of the University o isconsin cite grain ration of ruminants. | 
first cue such subject matter has the following as outstanding develop- The recognition that complete nu- Calves rend Have Vitamin A Thiourec! 
appeared on the chemists’ agenda, it ments: trition must encompass reproduction. Other studies have shown that the said, alth 
new born calf is deficient in vitamin as yet I 
A and must have a readily available studying 
supply very quickly after birth, that stance it 
or such vitamin A requirements are two stance i: 
to five times those of a calf several two or t 
months old, and that when the vita. the smal 
min A supply is marginal, niacin ap- tissues d 
parently helps in the absorption of A moo 
7 vitamin A from the digestive tract, particule 
Colostrum milk is nature’s way of crop acr 
providing adequate vitamin A, but it human ¢ 
may be too low in A content to meet since fer 
the requirements of the new bor Loosli 0: 
animal. N. Y., ] 
PLAN 7 In the mineral field, Dr. Phillips studies — 
° mentioned the recognition of cobalt in conve 
deficiency through large areas, and About ts 
said that a significant increase in av- fed to | 
S erage daily gain in body weight re- calculate 
N wALL sults from the addition of 25 to 50 are not 
O parts per million of manganese to feed to 1 
swine rations composed largely of values r 
lille. corn and vegetable protein. Sulfide sheep ar 
siti sulphur has been shown to be incor- 1% in ¢ 
porated into body proteins, but the in pork. 
q amount is small compared with ami- pork ar 
» no acid sulphur, which may lead to for poul 
\ \\e @ important new investigations in the for lam 
; Z production of wool. This 
“at however 
'G ’ Poultry Nutrition Information favorite 
t 4 TTY The newer advances in poultry nv- terials | 
. Si trition were related by Thomas H. and be 
0 Jukes of Lederle Laboratories divi- sume m 
OS sion, American Cyanamid Co., Pear! to hum 
River, N. Y., who told of experiments many C 
on a purified diet for chicks. Until a wise. 
year or two ago, it was impossible to Stabili 
obtain survival of chicks on a purified 
S diet of all known esentials, but re- Dr. J 
FLOOR cently reproduction was obtained for Salt Ce 
the first time in chickens in a puri- on exp 
fied diet composed of glucose, washed element 
casein, gelatin, minerals and vita- feeding. 
andi et mins. ing tra 
zh Dr. Jukes discussed conjugated like . 
Y| forms of pteroylglutamic acid, called po 
y folic acid, which he said had been pha 
: ; eae 
) Out goes infested stock when versatile Hoffman Vacuum clean- om gy ol pte Bre all poe “f 
An ing equipment probes even the most secret hiding place of this such as By and R Factor. A specific i 1, 
A: menace to mill sanitation. Periodic cleaning can be done quickly Paralysis in turkeys has been caused ek ca: 
Wy d easily—while your mill is in operation. Special nozzles direct °Y,2 deficiency of this acid and such « elemen: 
A. Gas Coney wae 7 : P ord deficiency also seems to cause a mild owe 
Ai: powerful suction into crevices, corners and other places that a perosis. The quantitative require- ae 2 
broom can’t reach—then actually remove the infestation and ment of poultry for folic acid is now > ' 

: tod ont The Honor Roll of the Milling Ind being studied, Dr. Jukes said, and it — 
dust into sealed collectors. The Honor Holl of t © i ing ndus- appears to be less than that of some —- | 
try has standardized on Hoffman Vacuum cleaning equipment. of the other B vitamins, % saa vm ; 

ineering survey for your mill today. million being sufficient in purl | 
aut © See Sapnatng Y Y Y diets, although some workers have = . 
reported need for as much as two coll 


p.p.m. Turkeys require highet 
amounts, possibly two or three times — 
as much as chickens. 
Dr. Jukes discussed also the un WV 
identified factor known as the “cow 
W: 
0 


HOFFMAN Specializes in Vacuum 
Cleaning Systems for Industry 


There is a Hoffman portable unit or stationary sys- 
tem to meet your requirements for removal of dust 
and infested stock. Diagram at left shows a typi- 
cal Hoffman permanently piped installation. Note 
how several sweepers can operate simultaneously 


manure factor” or animal protein 
factor and the good natural sources. 
It is necessary for growth and hatch 





in different locations. ability. ol 

Tryptophane-Niacin Relationship _ 

U + HOFFM AN MACHINERY BRR onetime Maiuk 
peo CORPORATION Pockwcncra ns 
AIR APPLIANCE DIVISION, 100 E. 12TH ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y. precursor of niacin, but note ites. 
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ing of importance in flour enrich- 
ment program, which includes niacin 
fortification, since flour is low in 
tryptophane and the niacin present 
will make possible the better utili- 
zation of tryptophane in tissues in- 
stead of as compensation for inade- 
quate niacin intake. 

The nutritional state of chickens 
is affected by substances which mod- 
ify endocrine gland activity, Dr. 
Jukes said and the deposition of fat 
may be increased by “slowing up” 
thyroid activity or, in males, by ad- 
ministration of female hormones. 
Thiourecil has the same effect, he 
said, although not used commercially 
as yet because of the necessity of 
studying the retention of the sub- 
stance in poultry meat. If the sub- 
stance is withdrawn from the bird 
two or three days before marketing 
the small amount of thiourecil in the 
tissues disappears, he said. 

A moot point in national economy, 
particularly in war time, is whether 
crop acreages should be devoted to 
human cereal foods or animal foods, 
since fertile land is limited. Dr. J. K. 
Loosli of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., presented the results of his 
studies of the efficiency of animals 
in converting feed into human food. 
About two thirds of cereal grains are 
fed to livestock the world over, he 
calculated, and animals as a whole 
are not very efficient converters of 
feed to food, recovery of grain caloric 
values running from a low of 4% in 
sheep and beef to 5% in poultry meat, 
7% in eggs, 15% in milk and 20% 
in pork. Protein recovery is 15% for 
pork and milk, 10% for eggs, 13% 
for poultry meat, 8% for beef and 4% 
for lamb. 

This conversion can be justified, 
however, because animal products are 
favorite foods, because these food ma- 
terials are high in nutritional value 
and because cattle and sheep con- 
sume much rough forage of no value 
to humans, grown on land that in 
many cases could not be used other- 
wise. 


Stabilizing Trace Elements in Salt 
Dr. J. A. Dunn, Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich., reported 
on experiments in stabilizing trace 
elements in salt blocks for animal 
feeding. When salt blocks contain- 
ing trace minerals are exposed to 
rain, snow and relative humidity 
above 70 to 75% relative humidity, 
they lose their content of these trace 
elements, not primarily by oxidation 
but by leaching. The moisture washes 
them to the interior and ultimately 
out the bottom of the block. This 
loss can be prevented by using trace 
elements that are insoluble in water, 
insoluble in sodium chloride solutions 
up to 26% and not peptized by those 
solutions. Trace elements meeting 
these specifications remain in the 
block and increase in concentration 
Since the salt is dissolved first. The 
trace compounds were tested to show 
their nutritional acceptability by 
means of radioactivity. 


———~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat - Minded 
Farmers 


\W HEAT is grown commercially 

on approximately 80% of the 
farms in Kansas. The wide dis- 
tribution of wheat in the state ac- 
Counts for the intense interest in 
new wheat varieties that promise to 
improve the income from the wheat 
Crop. The readiness of Kansas farm- 
€rs to adopt new wheat varieties 
dates back to the beginning of wheat 
growing in the state, 








MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Many New Developments in 





lla 


Baking Chemistry and Technology 


ANY additions were made to 
the knowledge of baking 
chemistry and technology at 
a special session devoted to those 
subjects at the 32nd annual con- 
vention of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, held in Kansas 
City, May 18-23. C. J. Patterson, 


president of the C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City, presided at the session 
which included the papers briefly 
reported upon here: 

The relationship between moisture 
content of flour and the humidity of 
air was studied by Loren Morey, 
Helen Kilmer and R. W. Selman 


at AACC Convention 


of the Midwest Research Institute 
and the C. J. Patterson Corp., Kan- 
sas City, and was found to be a 
straight line relationship. For any 
given moisture content of flour, the 
humidity is the linear function of 
the temperature. 

Bacterial fermentation plays a vi- 





THINGS THAT COUNT TO! 


A man likes to know that he can depend on 


old friends . . . particularly an old friend that 


wears as well as SWISS SILK. 


Here is a bolting cloth that has been unin- 


terruptedly available, notwithstanding wars, 


panics and strife for over 115 years. 


You can’t beat that for stability, and you can’t 


beat SWISS SILK for the bolting of fine flour. 


SWISS SILK 





BODMER 
DUFOUR 
EXCELSIOR 
SCHINDLER 
WYDLER 
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tal role in the production of soda 
crackers, Jan Micka, United Biscuit 
Co. of America, Chicago, showed. 
The bacterial fermentation is large- 
ly responsible for the temperature 
rise in the sponge and dough and 
for the development of acidity. With 
normal extraction flours and ade- 
quate control of bacterial activity 
in fermentation, fair uniformity of 
finished product can be expected, but 
with 80% extraction flours, it was 
found that there was excessive bac- 
terial activity, which resulted in too 
rapid a temperature rise during fer- 
mentation. This caused the doughs 
to be short on the machine. The 
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finished product lacked oven spring 
and was heavy in weight, while uni- 
formity could not be maintained. 


Oxygen a Vital Factor 
Oxygen is a vital factor in dough 
mixing, J. Freilich of the Fleisch- 
mann Laboratories, New York, re- 
ported. Proper gluten development 
is unobtainable in the absence of 
oxygen. The effects of oxygen ap- 


pear in the first few minutes of the 
mixing process, and appear to be 
independent of any enzyme activity, 
the studies showed. High speed mix- 
ing, Dr. Freilich concluded, was su- 


perior since it incorporates more 
oxygen in the dough. 


Measurement of Bread Staling 

Dr. Freilich also reported another 
study in The Fleischmann Labora- 
tories on measurement of bread stal- 


ing by compressibility and farinograph. 


consistency procedures. ‘The work 
was undertaken for the U. S. Quar- 
termaster Corps. The two methods 
agree well in some instances, but 
not in others. Compressibility meas- 
urements appear to correlate with 
consumer preference reactions, since 
it measures the softness of which 
consumers are most aware, but soft- 





EXTRA YARDAGE WITH THE WIND! 


Vitamin enrichment adds sales yardage to your product 


In golf, the wind at your back adds yards to 
your drive. So vitamin enrichment is adding 


yardage to sales of packaged “family” flour. 


In a recent survey*, 97.4% of the American 


housewives questioned emphasized that they 
prefer enriched white flour for vitamins; 99% 
stated that they consider vitamins of great im- 
portance in the food they serve their families. 


Continue to feature the word “ENRICHED” 
on your labels and be sure the enrichment pre- 


mix you use contains ‘ROCHE’ vitamins. 
*Fawcett Women’s Group 





Vitamin Division 


ROCHE 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC. 


Roche Park, Nutley 10, New Jersey 
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ness is not a complete index of 
freshness. The farinograph results 
were more accurate than those ob- 
tained by compressibility. Both 
however, show progressive staling 
Variations in fermentation proce- 
dures appear to have little effect on 
the rate of bread staling, but ap- 
parent freshness of bread is affected 
by such quality factors as loaf vol- 
ume and crumb texture, which are 
markedly influenced by the amount 
or extent of fermentation. 


A number of different methods of 


measuring .bread staling were com- 
pared at the University of Minne- 
sota, St. Paul, by C. W. Brice, who 
reported that while each showed pro- 
gressive staling the _perceniage 
change varied greatly. Over the 
same period of time, the exten: of 
staling by the crumbliness test 
showed a 610% change based on the 
first reading, compressibility test 
76%, farinograph 49%, crumb swell- 
ing power 29%, and measurement of 
water soluble starch 24%. 

Ingredients that retard the ra‘e of 
staling of bread as measured by ten- 
derness were studied by George Yar- 
lin, M. J. Thomas. and R. P. Hop- 
per of Swift & Co., Chicago. Mr. 
Carlin reported them as follows: 

The optimum shortening leve: for 
bread tenderness was 34% hen 
bread was fresh, but optimum per- 
centage was higher as the ead 
grew older. The 6% level app:ared 
to be the most effective, consistent 
with loaf quality. 

The optimum sucrose level wa: 4%. 


a7) 


Above that level the bread became 
firmer. 

Higher moisture levels incr:ased 
tenderness; 64% absorption was the 


best, based on bread quality, al- 
though 68% gave the softest read- 
ing but the dough was too sticky 
to handle. 

Soya flour added to increase water 
absorption did not help much. Leci- 
thin was not effective in reducing 
either staling rate or softness in 
these tests. 

A monoglyceride concentrate of 6 
to 8 iodine number and 40% mono- 
glyceride gave good results in in- 
creasing tenderness. In commercial 
loaves this gave a 48 hour tender- 
ness advantage, or about 33%, when 
1% of the lard was replaced with 
1% of the monoglyceride concen- 
trate. For tenderness the optimum 
level seemed to be 25% of the amount 
of shortening in the loaf. The ef- 
fects of shortening in tenderizing 
bread were promoted by the addi- 
tion of monoglyceride, Mr. Carlin 
concluded. 

The staling measurements were 
taken on the Bloom gelometer, which 
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was adapted to bread firmness meas- 
urement and tested on a consumer 
jury of 200 persons, who proved able 
to identify comparatively moderate 
differences in the gelometer reading. 

Polyoxyethylene stearate (market- 
ed as Merj 45) has been discovered 
to be a crumb softener and pro- 
moter of more prolonged softness 
in bread. The effects of this prod- 
uct were described by H. H. Favor 
of the R. T. Vanderbilt Co., East 
Norwalk, Conn. Physical and bak- 
ing test data were presented to show 
that the material had no effect on 
mixing, gassing power, fermentation 
time or dough handling properties 
and that it can be incorporated in 
the dough without special pretreat- 
ments. Its value lies in its ability 
to decrease the rate at which bread 
becomes hard with age. 


Comparison of Mixing Techniques 


J. A. Anderson of the Grain Re- 
search Laboratory, Winnipeg, Man., 
compared results obtainable with 
Hobart, Swanson and Farinograph 
mixing, salt and absorption on ex- 
tensograms. Correlation work is nec- 
essary because different laboratories 
are likely to develop different tech- 
niques to suit their own purposes and 
results ultimately may vary as much 
as baking tests. 

Great need exists for a quick test 
of gluien quality as distinct from 
the present protein test of wheat, 
Lawrence Zeleny, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Beltsville, 
Md., pointed out in describing a sim- 
ple, new test that has been devised 
for estimating bread baking and glu- 
ten qualities of wheat flour. The ob- 
jective is to find such a quick test 
that can be used in connection with 
federal inspection of wheat to evalu- 
ate the grain in terms of its poten- 
tial bread baking qualities. 

The test now being studied con- 
sists of a measurement of the rate 
of sedimentation of a flour from the 
wheat sample which has been sus- 
pended in 50 milliliters of water and 
25 milliliters of lactic acid for five 
minutes. The volume of sediment in 
the bottom of the tube is a meas- 
ure of the baking quality of the flour 
which correlates very closely with 
bread volume obtained in the bak- 
ing test. The greater the sedimenta- 
tion the better the gluten quality 
for baking. 

The results may be used alone to 
predict bread loaf volume or in con- 
nection with the protein test to pre- 
dict gluten quality by relating the 
amount of protein in the flour to the 
sedimentation reading. The test can 
be performed in 15 minutes and re- 
quires no elaborate equipment or 
manipulation. 

Dr. Zeleny showed charts relating 
the results of sedimentation tests 
with baking tests on a wide variety 
of wheats and there was close cor- 
relation in all instances except that 
of Comanche, a hard winter wheat 
Variety, where the loaf volume. ex- 
ceeded the predictions of the sedi- 
mentation tests by an appreciable 
Margin. 


Effect of Soil Fertility on Quality 
Studies for three seasons on dif- 
ferent soil types and locations by 
D. M. Doty, M. S. Bergdoll and H. 
E. Jones of Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., showed that heavy soil 
fertilization had no effect on ether 
extract, crude fiber or mineral con- 
stituents of corn, At low fertiliza- 
tion levels the protein was increased 
greatly by heavy applications of ni- 
trogen and decreased by even light 
applications of phosphorus and potas- 
Stum fertilizers. 
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Weather Observations 
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Dispositions Go Down With Barometer 


NVESTIGATIONS in manufactur- 
I ing plants have shown the in- 

fluence of weather conditions upon 
employees’ capacity for work. The 
manager of a concern employing 
about 3,000 workers stated that an 
unpleasant, dreary day reduced the 
working efficiency of the employees 
by about 10%. 


Statistics published in connection 
with reports of investigations of the 
relation of worker efficiency and 
weather conditions have shown that 
people are more forgetful on days 
of low barometric pressure. When 
the barometric pressure was falling, 
bus and streetcar passengers left 
more packages and umbrellas on the 


By Dr. W. Schweisheimer 


vehicles and consequently put an add- 
ed burden on the lost-and-found de- 
partment of the transportation com- 
pany. 

In another investigation, bank 
clerks were tested with a tabulation 
of their clerical errors. There were 
fewer errors in the spring, but the 
number increased noticeably during 
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PEERLESS 44. Welded Stecl MIXER 


Designed to Meet EVERY Mixing and Blending Requirement 


Precision built and streamlined in single or multiple units, the 
PEERLESS All-Welded Steel Mixer lends itself to wide flexibility 
of installation, to meet any operating conditions. Being anti-friction 
—fully ballbearing, it operates quietly and without excessive vibra- 


tion. We illustrate just a few of the many designs and arrangements 


that are available. 


“It’s All in the Mixing Arm Arrangement” 


Engineering research, plus thousands of actual mixing tests, is re- 
sponsible for the paddle or agitator design of the PEERLESS Mixing 
Arm Arrangement. Its wide adaptability to perfect mixing and 
blending has earned for it a nation-wide reputation among thousands 
of millers who know from experience that this design provides for 


a more rapid and thorough mixing action. 


We Invite Your Inquiries! 


Scuce 
Our reputation for precision 
work and dependable service, 
especially in emergencies, has 
remained consistent for 69 years 
—that’s why so many Millers all 
over the nation say—“Essmueller 
Can Do It’. Have you tried us 
lately? 


The ESSMU 


ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 
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ELLER 


KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 
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Good nutrition helps maintain the full 
health and vigor necessary for the enjoy- 
ment of life. 

Millers have made enriched flour a nu- 
tritionally improved food by adding the 
vitamins and iron necessary for good 
health and buoyant well-being. 

Flour has always been a most important 
part of the average diet—supplying sub- 
stantial quantities of energizing and body- 
building food elements. Now, in addition, 
the daily requirements of thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, niacin and iron are furnished by 
two cups, eight ounces, of enriched flour. 

Official figures show that Americans 
consume almost eight ounces of flour a 
day. Since enriched flour is one of the 
cheapest foods, the valuable health bene- 
fits of enrichment are available to all. 

And merchandising authorities agree 
that nutritive value today is one of the 
most important factors in the marketing 
of food products. 

When “VEXTRAM”’ is added, flour is 


\\ 


An Aid for the Enjoyment of Life 








economically and easily enriched to rec- 
ommended potencies and ali nutrients are 
supplied in accurately controlled pre- 
mixed form. 

NOW—two special formulas of ““VEXTRAM” 
for Degermed Corn Grits and Degermed Corn 
Meal—to meet proposed Federal Standards. 

For practical assistance with your enrichment or 

W/Z bleaching problems, please consult our 
= Technically-Trained Representatives. 
WINTHROP 
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VEXTRAM” 
Offers These 
PLUS ADVANTAGES 
1, The original starch base car- 


rier*— Minimum increase of ash 
content. 





Address Inquiries to: 
Special Marketa Division 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC; 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 2. pH control assures stability; 


minimum vitamin potency loss. 


3. Freeflowing — uniform feed- 
ing—excellent dispersion. 





4. Uniform particle size of ingre- 
dients and carriers, 


*Combination of starch base carriers 
te od first used by Winthrop 

emical Company, Inc. (Pat a 
plied For), . i i 





Use oxy )TEfor economical, superior flour bleaching 


Stocked for quick delivery at New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Los Angeles; San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta 
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EVERY CLAIM MADE # OXYLITE 
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ARE CONVINCING: 
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Nationwide distribution from 
these strategically located 
warehouses: New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Minneap- 
olis, Kansas City (Mo.), St. 
Louis, Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), 
} Dallas and Atlanta. 






Consult our TECHNICALLY-TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES Address inquiries to: 


for practical assistance with your bleaching Special Markets Division 
and enrichment problems. UENO WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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TRIPETTE & RENAUD 
FILS 


PARIS, FRANCE 


For more than a century, we have 
been leaders in the manufacture of 


SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


Our brand has always been noted for 
its uniformity, tensile strength and 
durability. Our silk was a favorite 
with mill superintendents in many 
of the leading mills of the United 
States and Canada, until shipments 
were stopped by the war. 


We are again in position to supply 
our milling friends with their 


SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


requirements, with the assurance 
they will receive the same high qual- 
ity, and guarantee of satisfaction. 


Insist upon getting this super- 
brand, and know you are getting the 
best. 





Importers: 


F.H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. 
100 Gold Street, New York 7 


Distributors: 
The J. K. HOWIE CO. 
20 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
H. C. PURVINE 
Bristol, Tenn. 


KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Canada 
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the summer, particularly during a 
heat wave, and lessened again in the 
fall, only to increase during the win- 
ter. The number of errors during 
the winter months, however, was not 
as great as those during the summer. 


Many workers in the flour and 
grain-processing industries are irrita- 
ble and less efficient on days when 
the atmosphere is hazy. Traffic ac- 
cidents are most numerous on days of 
low barometric pressure. A lowered 
working efficiency on dreary days is 
explained in part by the eye strain 
of working in reduced light and the 
all too familiar feeling of depres- 
sion on those gloomy days. 


Observations in industrial plants 
in connection with studying the ef- 
fect of temperature and work ef- 
ficiency have shown that, as the tem- 
perature falls below 65°, or rises 
above 69°, accidents increase in fre- 
quency. Such temperature changes 
are frequently accompanied by 
changes in barometric pressure and 
the increased accident frequency may 
very well be the cause of this par- 
ticular influence on workers. 

A miller one quiet day had a vio- 
lent temperamental outburst during 
an argument—an argument about a 
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tendent. The excitement was 






trivial incident — with his superip. 


calmed 


by telling the miller to go home anq 
return when he was in a better frame 


of mind. But what was the c: 
his flying off the handle’? 


iuse of 


A thunderstorm was imminent ang 


the miller invariably got “{ 


ouchy” 


during such periods of low barometric 


pressure and gloomy weathe 


his excitement subsided aft: 


storm had passed over. Some 
cians believe that there is a 
relationship between a man’s 
of mind and the weather. 


Physicians Consider Weai 


Physicians have been payin; 
attention to this relationsh 
there are some hospitals wh: 
ords of the weather are noted 
patients’ charts, along wit! 
temperatures, etc. And the 
cians take weather conditic 
consideration when determin 
patients’ progress. 

A warm and highly exciti: 
native to the Mediterranea: 
tries is the sirocco, an op 
wind that is attributed to be 
direct cause of many crimes 
tion and violence. Under i 








carefully. 


how.” 
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Reputation 


The quality reputation of your 
flours is mighty important to you 
and nothing will harm it quicker 
than improper diastatic balance. 
It pays to watch these values 


You can rely on our 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry— backed by years 


of experience and technical “know 


a 


The Kansas Milling 
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ence, the working efficiency is dim- 
inished and the inclination to suicide 
or emotional crime is increased, ac- 
cording to many observers. In Italy, 
in years past, the court ofttimes con- 
sidered the sirocco winds as an ex- 
tenuating circumstance. Similar 
conditions are found in other coun- 
tries, particularly in regions situ- 
ated near mountains. 

It cannot be said positively which 
factor of the weather is the real 
cause of ill influence on the human 
body. Horses, dogs and other do- 
mestic animals feel an approaching 
storm and they may become rest- 
less and irritable. Farm animals 
often show an uneasiness when a 
storm is threatening. Even insects 
manifest irritability and bee-keepers 
say that bees are more likely to sting 
on days of low barometric pressure. 


Music May Be Beneficial 


What can one do in case of sensi- 
tiveness to weather conditions, 
changes in barometric pressure, etc., 
in order ‘o maintain an even work- 
ing capacity? The various single 
symptoms such as fatigue, headache, 
depression, may be relieved by prop- 
er drugs and medicines. Some flour 
milling companies have found that 
recorded music, played through a pub- 
lic address system, has a significant 
psychological effect upon maintain- 
ing calm dispositions among the 
workers. 

The most important factor, how- 
ever, is to know about the influence 
of weather conditions upon yourself, 
how it affects your disposition, your 
efficiency and your relationships with 
fellow workers who may be just as 
subject to moods and days of gloom 
as you are. Human relationships 
would be more peaceful and unruffled, 
says Prof. Clarence A. Mills of the 
University of Cincinnati, if people 
would only realize the effect of 
weather on their dispositions and 
make proper allowances for little 
flare-ups. 





Varietal Spread in Protein 





PSOTEIN analyses made by the 

Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station on eight varieties of wheat 
included in 19 test plots in south cen- 
tral Kansas showed that the average 
percentage protein between varieties 
varied only 0.6%. The lowest variety 
average was 10.8% and the highest 
114% for the 1946 crop. 

The varieties in the test were: 
Turkey, Comanche, Tenmara, Wes- 
tar, Pawnee, Triumph, Wichita and 
Early Blackhull. 

_Iorder to obtain more extensive 
information on protein content as a 
Varietal factor, analytical data were 
averaged for the eight varieties in 
38 tests covering central and western 
ansas. The average protein con- 


ent, by variety for the 1946 crop ~ 


Was as follows: 


quitkey 12.2, Wichita 12.2, Red 
hief 12.4, Early Blackhull 12.4, Tri- 
PY 12.4, Westar 12.4, Tenmarq 
‘5, Comanche 12.6, and Pawnee 
“® The average protein of these 
ight varieties is 12.4%. The range 
al the lowest (12.2%) to the high- 
iat (128%) is only 0.6%. These 
teal cate that the protein con- 
ada 0es not differ enough between 
tes Pied varieties of hard red win- 
at to make a practical differ- 
mal when selecting the variety to 
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Purifiers Need Skilled Attention 


years some concern has been 
expressed at the ever-increasing 
complexity of the mill diagram. 
The purifier, in particular, has been 
made the subject of much discussion. 
It has been suggested that the ma- 
chine could be dispensed with, and 
that this would result in great sim- 
plification of the mill and a large 
saving in power consumption, space 
and wages. 


KF ROM time to time during recent 


While it is agreed that the modern 
flour mill, compared with a mill of, 
say, 50 or 60 years ago, is an intri- 
cate arrangement to achieve a seem- 
ingly simple separation, these elab- 
orations of design are not made with- 
out very careful consideration. 

The purifier performs a task that 
cannot be done by any other ma- 
chine in the mill. An ingenious com- 
bination of controlled air currents 
and sieves, it makes separations not 


only according to size but also ac- 
cording to quality. 

When the argument is put forward 
that the smooth rolls purify by flat- 
tening bran fragments and so facili- 
tating subsequent separation, it 
should be remembered that the whole 
purpose of the purifier is to remove 
and segregate as much impure stock 
as possible before it passes to the 
reduction rolls, as these rolls have 
been shown to be the worst offenders 





YOUR MILLS NEED THIS “DOUBLE FEATURE” 
‘ FOR COMPLETE PEST CONTROL 


Wi ll 


control. 


locality. 
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LIQUID HCN, the all-out fumigant 


for complete, plant-wide clean-ups, pene- 
trates every crack, crevice or hiding place in 
your mill and machinery, destroying rodents 
and insects wherever they lurk. Jt destroys 


insect eggs too, assuring thorough, efficient 


For maximum results with Liguip HCN, 
call in an Industrial Fumigation Engineer. 
If you don’t already know of one, we'll be 


glad to recommend an expert serving your 





THE EFFECTIVE "SPOT" FUMIGaNT 


presents no fire hazard. 


gallon drums. 


LIQUID HCN and ACRYLON assure maximum 
kill at minimum cost . 
color . . . do not affect the baking qualities of flour. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Insecticide Department 


30-Z ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: 628 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo., 2203 First Avenue, South, Seattle 4, Wash., Azusa, Calif. 
Brewster, Fla., 1207 Donaghey Building, Little Rock, Ark., 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


KEEP YOUR PLANT INSECT-FREE AT ALL TIMES WITH LIQUID HCN AND ACRYLON 


ACRYLON, a volatile liquid for 
fast, easy “spot” fumigations. You pour a 
few ounces inside your machines — where 
infestation is usually greatest. It leaves no 
residue or caked matter, and gets results 
with relatively short exposures. ACRYLON 


AcryYLon is sold in quart bottles with 
quick-reading fluid-ounce graduations. 
Complete dosage chart appears on the label. 
Also available in 10-gallon units and 50- 


. . leave no taste, odor or 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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so far as bran powder production is 
concerned, taking into consideration 
the amount in their feeds. 

Just so long as the break system 
remains more or less in its present 
form, there are bound to be frag- 
ments of branny stock produced 
which can only be separated by the 
purifier, no matter how well condi- 
tioning may be effected. 

In order to do efficient work, how- 
ever, the purifier needs skilled atten- 
tion, at least as much as any other 
machine in the mill. We have heard 
it stated that the purifier floor is the 
first place that requires intelligence 
—whether this is correct or not is 





44 
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BULK STORAGE of flour in DAY Standard galvanized or 
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a matter for dispute, but it is cer- 
tainly true in that the purifier does 
require skillful adjustment and care 
to achieve the best results. We have 
seen purifier floors that did not justi- 
fy even the power consumption. 


An Appropriate Time for Overhaul 


It would be a sound idea to have 
the whole purification section of the 
mill overhauled (taking into con- 
sideration requirements as to the seg- 
regation of stock containing scutel- 
lum), after a:period during which it 
has not been possible, in many cases, 
to operate this part of the mill at 
its full efficiency. 


with 


ee. oe oo 84 


stainless steel blending and storage bins cuts packing costs 
because you can do all “daylight” packing and loading. Here 


is how you save: 


'. Boosts worker output— ALL packing on day shift. 

2. Eliminates premium pay. No night shift or overtime. 

3. Maintains flour uniformity. Allows accurate laboratory 
control over blending and packing. 

4. Eliminates shutdowns of whole mill due to packing 
troubles. (Packing department can operate independently. ) 

5. Permits long, continuous runs on same wheat mix, or 
immediate packing for special orders. 

6. Allows easy handling of special flours,‘thus making 
new sales outlets available. 


7. Provides insect—and rodent-free storage. . 


. allows 


holding of certain grades for more favorable markets. 


DAY.-constructed blending and storage bins have a severe- 
pitch hopper which prevents bridging. Heavy hopper fins and 
feet carry the entire bin load. Bins shipped in easily-handled 
sections, gang-punched for easy bolting and assembly ... no 
field riveting, soldering or welding. Standard sizes 4’ to 8’ in 
diameter; additional sizes built to your specifications. Bins with 
lesser pitch hoppers available for more free-flowing materials. 


MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 
COMPLETE DUST CONTROL SYSTEMS « DUAL-CLONE DUST 
COLLECTORS *« VACUUM TYPE BAG CLEANERS «¢ EXHAUST 
FANS « MILL AND ELEVATOR SPOUTING AND LEG CASINGS 


Call on DAY for engineering assistance and cost estimates. 
No obligation. 


Other Plants at Kansas City, Mo. & Ft. William, Ont. « 





First of all, a purifier should have 
a nicely-balanced feed. A machine 
too lightly fed is, if anything, worse 
than one too heavily fed, as there 
will be gaps in the stock layer, par- 
ticularly towards the tail, and the 
air will take the line of least re- 
sistance through these gaps, thereby 
lowering separation efficiency. The 
danger with an unduly heavy feed, 
of course, is the probability of good 
stock tailing over. 

The feed must, of course, be spread 
evenly across the width of the sieve; 
the whole aim is to have an even 
layer of stock over all the surface, 
so that effective aspiration is 


' PACKING COSTS 


ulk Flour Storage Bins 


































Representatives in principal cities 
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achieved right to the tail. Full uge 
should be made of the level adjust. 
ments and tail alignment control, 
The throw and inclination of the 
sieve must be suitable for the feeq 
and the stock being dealt with. If 
the upward movement is too pro. 
nounced, stock will be thrown about 
excessively and probably travel down 
the sieve too quickly, while the air 
will be given too free a passage, [f 
not sufficient, the opposite will oc. 
cur and stock will travel down the 
sieve too solidly, with less stratifica. 
tion and lack of effective air treat. 
ment. Sieve inclination controls 
stock travel mainly and must be ad. 
justed so that the speed is just right 
for the particular stock fed to the 
machine. The majority of purifiers 
in use now can be quite easily and 
accurately adjusted and a little ex. 
perimenting may be well worth while 
if feeds have been changed slightly. 


Air Flow 

Have the whole exhaust arrange- 
ment checked over and _ specially 
cleaned—trunks, fan and collector, 
particularly if the latter is of the 
sleeve type. 

Adjust very carefully the air flow 
to each section of the machines, par- 
ticularly if changes have been made 
in the nature or the size of the stock 
being fed or covers altered. This is, 
of course, the most important control 
and one which we believe frankly 
to be far beyond the ordinary opera- 
tive—it requires skill, patience and 
experiment. 

Examine the fabric forming the 
seals at sieve sides to insure that 
there is no leakage of air here, which 
would result in uneven aspiration. 


Covers and Brushes 


Covers must be taut—a slack, sag- 
ging purifier silk is no earthly use. 
The stock simply gathers together 
down the center and neither grading 
nor aspiration can be efficient. 

Inspect sieve brushes and have ev- 
ery precaution taken to make sure 
that covers are being well brushed. 
If there is the slightest doubt about 
it, have them brushed by hand as 
often as is necessary. 

Finally, it is false economy to have 
purifier covers patched and re- 
patched, even more so than in the case 
of plansifters and centrifugals, etc. 
Not only is there a loss of grading 
surface, but the air flow is made un- 
even, with consequent uneven purifi- 
cation.—Milling. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 





WIDER BELTING 


The Buffalo Weaving & Belting 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has announced 
that it is now manufacturing Plastex, 
a plastic coated conveyor belting, 0 
width up to 72”. The greatest width 
previously available was 48”. The 
company states that “the plastic 
coating with which we impregnate 
our solid woven cotton belting is 1m 
pervious to oils, greases, alkalies and 
moisture—cleans easily and resists 
temperatures up to 240° F. Pilastex 
has a semi-smooth, semi-glossy sur 
face and is fully pliable.” 


BAGS 


BURLAP, COTTON 
and PAPER 









INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
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There are several ways of “guesstimating” the 
value of your property for inventory, tax assess- 
ment, sale, and other uses. Even after the guess 
has been made, one is never certain whether the 
actual replacement value has been determined 
because of the many variable factors. 


Knowing the actual replacement value of 
your plant will pay you dividends. The cost of 
machinery and equipment, the value of your 
building and land has increased during the war 
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Don’t Guess—Know! 


period ... but do you know how much it has in- 
creasedP Can you determine from your records 
how much it would cost your company to replace 
the plant in case of a fire or explosion? 


Determining the actual replacement value of 
flour mills, grain elevators and other industrial 
plants is our business. Our appraisal engineers 
are experts in their line. They know valuations 
and do not have to guess. 

Let us tell you about our service. 


. 


Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











“CENTRAL ASPIRATION” 


is one of the exclusive HAAKY features that make the 
HAAKY Grain Cleaning System outstandingly EFFICIENT, 
DEPENDABLE and ECONOMICAL. Get the full story of 
HAAKY Sealed Flow Aspirators, OT-SS Separator, Pressure 
Scourer and Overtop Scalpers. Write for catalog. 


Haaky Mra. €0., 513 Vandalia $t., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








* Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade * 


lt Must Be Handled With Care 





Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 
and grain trade. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 











Jones-HETTELSATER ConstrucTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
1012 Baltimore Ave. 






Kansas City 6, Missouri 











Flour Exchange The J 5 K. HOWIE cx). Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO—300 W. Adams Street 
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Kamat i \ i i 


The last word in modern high-speed design. Feature per- 
fect circle; simplified flexible flow; totally enclosed drive; no 
bucking; no vibration and NO sifter box or false bottom for 
the accumulation of infestation. 


A new folder is ready for you. Learn about the 2 and 4 
section models—with 10 to 22 sieves in each section. All 
stocks from first break to rebolt handled with perfect separa- 
tions at lightning speed. 


RICHMON MFG. COMPANY 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF— 


HI-SPEED SIFTERS, MAGNETIC SEPARATORS, ETC. 








ANNOUNCING AVAILABILITY TO 
THE MILLING AND ELEVATOR TRADE 


THE HERSEY 
DUST COLLECTOR 


A NEW HIGH CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 

FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 


SPRAKE & CO. 


1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
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Chemists Consider Role of 
Enzymes in Processing 


received considerable attention 

from the members of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at the organization’s 32nd 
annual convention held in Kansas 
City, May 18-23. 

Dr. Eric Kneen, director of re- 
search for the Kurth Malting Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., presided at the 
symposium which included 10 tech- 
nical reports, abstracts of which ap- 
pear below: 

In a paper prepared by Julian Cor- 
man and A. F. Langlykke, Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory, Pe- 
oria, Ill., it was brought out that 
conversion of starch to sugar, when 
amylotytic preparations act on solu- 
ble starch substrates, was more rapid 
and complete the higher the maltase 
activity of the preparation. Almost 
complete sugar conversion in a day 
was attained with use of fugal prep- 
arations of high maltase activity, 
while those of lower maltase func- 
tioning gave larger amounts of dex- 
trins and maltose. 3 

R. L. Gates and Eric Kneen, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, presented results of investiga- 
tions of several agents which under 
proper conditions may be used for 
amylase precipitation. Based on the 
concentration required to give 90% 
recovery of amylase activity, it was 
found that the agents, according to 
precipitation efficiency, were ranked 
as follows: acetone, isopropanol, eth- 
anol, methanol. 

The steps in the procedure for 
purification of malt .alpha-amylase 
were discussed by Sigmund Schwim- 
mer, Western Regional Research Lab- 
oratory, Albany, Cal. Studies on 


| ) NZYMES and related subjects 


purification of malt alpha-amylase , 


have resulted in preparations which 
are 1,000 times more concentrated 
than the original malt on a dry 
weight basis, and 200 times more 
concentrated on a weight of protein 
basis. 

The outcome of analyses of 31 hard 
red spring wheat flour streams to 
determine sugar content, amylase ac- 
tivity, maltose value, starch suscept- 
ibility and gassing power was pre- 
sented by Zoh-Ing Chiang and W. 


F. Geddes, Division of Agricultural 
Bio-chemistry, University Farm, St. 
Paul, Minn. It was found that the 
reducing sugar content of the streams 
fell within a rather narrow range, 
but the sucrose content was some- 
what more variable. Traces of a!pha- 
amylase were found in all streams. 
The dextrin figure and the pevrcent- 
age of damaged starch granules, in 
general, increased progressively in 
passing from the head to the tail 
of the mill. A marked improv: ment 
in the relation between maultose 
value and gassing power was ob! vined 
by increasing the time of aut: \ysis. 

R. J. Sumner, R. W. Selma. and 
L. F. Marnette, C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City, discussed the use »f the 
amylograph in the evaluation of malt 
activity of flour. They concluded 


that the instrument requires too 
much time and expensive equi)ment 
to be ideally adapted to routine malt 
control. A series of investig: tions 


were carried out to establish » sim- 
pler and more rapid meth for 
measuring gelatinization character- 
istics of flour suspensions. 
Evidence that the effect of proteo- 
lytic enzymes is associated wii! the 
nutrition of yeast, rather than with 


the release or activation of malt 
amylases, was presented in a sum- 
mary of work conducted by J. M. 
Van Lanen, E. H. LeMense, Alec An- 
ellis and Julian Corman at the North- 


ern Regional Research Laboratory. 
Analytical results of the hydrolysis 
of corn amylose by beta-amylase 
were revealed by F. C. Cleveland and 
Ralph W. Kerr of the Corn Products 
Refining Co., Argo, Ill. Results show 


that at any time during hydrolysis, 
except in the final stages, substan- 
tially only unconverted amylose, and 
sugars with a reducing value equal 
to maltose, were present. It is as- 
sumed that when the enzyme makes 
contact with an amylose molecule, 
the chain length is converted to malt- 
ose before another chain is attacked. 

The amylopectin or branched- 
chain fractions of corn, wheat, white 
potato, sweet potato and_ tapioca 
starches were isolated and degraded 
by beta-amylase to the limit dex- 
trins in experiments conducted by 





AOM OFFICERS—The meeting of Districts Nos. 1 and 2 of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, held at Kansas State College, Manhattan 01 
April 11-12 was attended by the association’s president, vice president 
and executive secretary in addition to the chairman of the two districts. 
Pictured above are R. R. Brotherton, Bay State Milling Co., Winon:, 
Minn., président; Lyle Mertz, General Mills, Inc., Kansas City, chairman” 
of District 2; Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., 
vice president; Ben Blackburn, State Line Milling Co., Kiowa, Kansas, 
chairman of District 1, and Donald S. Eber, Kansas City, executive sec- 


retary of the organization. 
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John E. Hodge, Edna M. Montgom- 
ery and G. E. Hilbert of the Peoria 
jaboratory. The branched-chain frac- 
tions from the different starches 
were much alike in extent of con- 
yersion by beta-amylase, alkali labil- 
ity, specific optical rotation and some 
properties of the acetates, but they 
differed in iodine sorption, phosphor- 
us content and the nature of the 
phosphorus present. 

A method which can be used for 
the determination of activation and 
inactivation of diastatic solutions and 
for the measurement of the convert- 
ing capacity of liquids encountered 
in disti/lery practice was expounded 
by G. I. de Becze, J. W. Votaw, Jr., 
and R. H. Hanz, Jr., of the research 
division, Schenley Distillers Corp., 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

In the final paper of the session, 
prepared by Paul R. Witt, Jr., and 
L. R. Hedrick, Northwestern Malt 
and Grain Co., Chicago, it was 
brought out that neither ascorbic 
acid nor dehydroascorbic acid, pre- 
pared by oxidation with purified oxi- 
dase, affects the activity of purified 
malt alpha-amylase. 








Spring vs. Winter Wheat 








HEN emigrants from New Eng- 
land moved into the eastern 
edge of the Great Plains area, they 
brought seed of spring wheat with 
them. Grain raised from this seed 
became their cash crop and principal 


feed crop. Later a few venturesome 
persons planted soft red winter 
wheat. 


In 1873, Docker Buck made the 
following statement in a meeting 
held at Topeka, “If you sow winter 
wheat, you get $20 value where you 
get $10 by sowing spring wheat.” 
In 1878 W. J. Woodside of Clay 
County, Kansas, presented the Kan- 
sas State Board of Agriculture with 
an affidavit stating that he pro- 
duced 515/9 bus of wheat an acre by 
planting Red May, a variety of soft 
red winter wheat. 


According to the testimony of many 
farmers in public meetings held dur- 
ing the period 1870 to 1875, Red May 
was an important wheat variety in 
Kansas. This variety, still grown in 
Missouri where it is known as Michi- 
gan Wonder, was probably brought to 
the eastern part of the Great Plains 
area from Virginia where it was 
grown before the Revolutionary War. 
_The influence of the first introduc: 
tion of Turkey wheat is shown by a 
comparison of acreage of winter and 
spring wheat in Harvey County, Kan- 
sas, from 1874 to 1877: 


Winter Spring 
wheat wheat 
an. emacs 1,568 3,592 
ae oer. 10,045 552 
Bae 23,377 437 
me . foes 29,184 504 
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Tide Mill a Monument 


N EG /TIATIONS are in progress 
-* In Great Britain to preserve a 
tide mill, said to be centuries old, at 
St. Osyth. The mill depended upon 
the rising and falling of the ocean 
tide for its power and the Council for 
Preservation of Rural England is 
making arrangements with the Essex 
County Council to have the mill de- 
Clared a national monument. it is 
One of the best known buildings in 
Northeast Essex. 
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A Reader’s Observation 
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Sanitation Begins With Grain Storage 


HE article by D. M. Mennel, 

I “Modernizing an Old Flour 
Mill,” in the May issue of your 
journal, is a fine example of an ear- 
nest endeavor to obtain sanitation in 
preparing the basic food of mankind. 
There is still room for better sani- 
tation in flour mills in general, how- 
ever, sanitation should precede the 


flour mill, that is in the storage of 
wheat. 

The present method of storing bulk 
wheat in deep open bins is anything 
but sanitary, as these bins are a 
breeding place for infestation, dust 
and dirt, and should be a thing of 
the past. 

Grain as it comes from the field 


By John H. Pearce 


should be dried and cleaned, segre- 
gated and stored in comparatively 
small units, that is, in sanitary air- 
tight moisture and vermin proof con- 
tainers, so when the grain is deliv- 
ered to the flour mill or shipped to 
distant destinations it will be in per- 
fect condition, and need no recon- 
ditioning, since an ounce of preven- 
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tion in the storage of grain is worth 
a pound of cure in the flour mill. 

Another thing which has not been 
given enough consideration is the 
segregation of grain sizes, that is as 
the grain is being prepared for stor- 
age, it should be sized as well, the 
large grain, medium sized, small and 
poorly formed grains, these should 
be separated for a better control of 
the different grades of flour, or sub- 
sequent, products, even down to grain 
for chemurgic purposes. 

We well remember when apples 
were packed in barrels, one rotten 
apple in the barrel of good apples 
would eventually rot all the apples 


STAKE YOUR CLAIM | 3 


Today, self-rising flour is big busi- 
ness... but not as big as it could be! 
Fact is, many potential markets have 
hardly been touched! 

Of the millions of barrels of family 
flour sold each year, only about one- 
fifth are self-rising . . . and most of 
these are sold in southern states. This 
leaves a potential self-rising flour 
market in the rest of the country well 
over three times its present size. 

Many far-sighted millers have 
viewed this lop-sided situation and 
decided to do something about it. 
Test campaigns have 
been run proving that 
this vast market can be 
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in the barrel. This same condition 
of contamination takes place with 
other vegetables and likewise with 
grains, thus a few bushels of musty 
and moldy grain in a bin of grain 
will eventually spread contamination 
throughout the entire mass of grain, 
even though the grain in the bin is 
circulated occasionally, the infesta- 
tion will eventually show up in the 
flour when given the slightest chance. 

The use of a vacuum system for 
transporting grain and for moving 
materials from one machine to an- 
other, greatly reduces the dust prob- 
lem in grain storage and in the flour 
mill operation. This vacuum sys- 


reached easily . . . sold profitably . . . 
and re-sold again and again. The 
great increase in repeat sales defi- 
nitely shows that housewives can be 
converted from plain flour users into 
steady self-rising customers. 


V-90 Boosts Self-rising Flour Sales! 


Self-rising flour sales are going up... 
and V-90 is the reason. By making 
home baking a pleasure with lighter, 
more appealing oven products, slow- 
acting V-90 phosphate has made self- 
rising a general purpose flour . . 
better able to satisfy those millions of 
housewives demanding wide variety 
in home baked products. 


tem of moving bulk material, instead 
of using gravity, will eventually de- 
velop the “one-floor” flour mill of the 
future. 


The location of grain storages and 
flour mills is important. Instead of 
having large grain storages and flour 
mills located in congested cities, 
where the rail movement of grain at 
certain seasons clogs the railroad 
systems and where there is dust, 
dirt and contamination, the grain 
storage and flour mill should be lo- 
cated near the field where the grain 
is grown, where there is plenty of 
room to store the grain on the ground 
floor, with ample protection from de- 





They’ve found that not only is it 
now possible to bake fluffer, more 
easily digested biscuits, muffins and 
tasty cakes, but also dumplings, meat 
pies and a host of other delicacies 
can all be made with self-rising flour. 
Housewives have also discovered that 
flour pre-leavened with V-90 is a 
“cinch” for perfect oven results over 
and over again. 

The rolling trend to self-rising flour 
is made obvious by the fact that, 
though plain flour sales have dropped 
off steadily in recent years, self-rising 
sales have continued to zoom upward! 

Yes, the “rush” is on... stake your 
claim early. 


THE SLOW-ACTING PHOSPHATE THAT SPEEDS UP SELF-RISING FLOUR SALES 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


YEW YORK + KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS »- GREENSBORO, N. C. + Plonts: NASHVILLE » MT. PLEASANT, TENN. - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. - VICTOR, FLA. 
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structive agencies and where sanita. 
tion is paramount. The flour mill 
should be centrally located to these 
grain storages with plenty of flour 
storage, this will enable a quick sup- 
ply for sudden heavy demands for 
flour. 

There is no need to locate floyr 
mills near water falls, as at St. 
Anthony Falls in Minneapolis, where 
I grew up, or Niagara Falls in New 
York State, etc., since electric pow. 
er is just as available on our great 
wheat growing areas as it is in the 
congested, and confined metropolitan 
areas. 

The economic consideration igs in 
favor of the above suggestions, since 
item for item, they have the advan- 
tage thus, land, buildings, equipment, 
packaging, insurance, taxes, interest 
on investment, depreciation, upkeep, 
operation, transportation and ship. 
ments, and on the other hand, grain 
and flour thus packaged and pro- 
duced would afford a splendid adver- 
tising background and an intense ap- 
peal to the general public. 


¥ ¥ 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The preced- 
ing article was contributed by John 
H. Pearce of the John H. Pearce Co,, 
industrial engineer, Seattle, Wash. 
The author, in submitting the article, 
said that Mr. Mennel’s discussion of 
modernizing an old flour mill “took 
me back a number of years when I 
used to be in and out of the mills in 
Minneapolis while working with Pro- 
fessor Zellney at the University of 
Minnesota, on thermocouples for 
temperature control in grain storage 
bins.” 
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Turkey Wheat a 
Pioneer 


She Mennonites who migrated to 
Kansas in 1873 harvested their 
first crop of Turkey wheat in 1874 
and in 1875 the acreage of winter 
wheat in that state was more than 
six times that of 1874, and more than 
doubled in 1876; while the spring 
wheat acreage of 1875 was only one 
seventh that of 1874. Turkey has 
maintained a prominent place among 
the hard red winter wheat varieties 
since its introduction and has been 
a parent variety for many of the 
new varieties now being grown or 
developed in the Southwest. 

Although Turkey wheat main- 
tained its place as the leading var'- 
ety of wheat in Kansas for many 
years, new higher yielding varieties 
are now taking its place. A new 
wheat, to be valuable to the agricul- 
ture of the state, must produce as 
much or more grain as the estab- 
lished varieties and must not have 
any undesirable characteristics. 

Three new wheat varieties Pawnee, 
Comanche and Wichita have been 
found to be superior to older var 
eties in 337 tests conducted on Kan- 
sas farms and experiment stations 
since 1941. In conducting these tests 
the state is divided into seven dis- 
tricts so that the yield information 
can be applied to a limited soil and 
climate variation. 

In south central Kansas, an area 
of which Hutchinson is approximate 
ly the center, comparable results 
have been obtained from 88 tests 
conducted on farms or on the south 
central exeriment fields located i 
Reno, Sedgwick and Kingman coul- 
ties over a six-year period, 1941-46 
In these tests, Pawnee has made the 
highest yield, averaging 31.3 bus a 
acre. 
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Chemistry for Millers 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


fy 


Oats, Barley and Rye—Important Cereals 


Oats 


HE oat plant, like wheat and 
[some other grains, is of prehis- 

toric origin. Various varieties 
of oats differ in color and form of 
grains, length of straw, and time of 
ripening. The usual colors are white, 
yellow and black, varying between 
varieties. The oat plant is hardy, 
pest adapted to cool and moist cli- 
mates. 

There are both fall and spring- 
sown varieties of oats, but the latter 
is by far the most predominant. The 
oat plant is sensitive to hot, dry 
weather and is therefore sown early 
so as to have the advantage of the 
cooler growing season. 

The oat plant flourishes in United 
States where corn predominates and 
in Europe where wheat and rye are 
extensively grown. It requires about 
the same kind. of climate but is tol- 
erant to more severe conditions. 
Most of the world’s oats are grown 
in North America and Europe. A 
world production of 4,665 million bu. 
was reported for 1925-29, and 4,586 
million for 1940. The production in 
North America for these years was 
1632 and 1,651 million bu. and in 
Europe, including the Soviet Union, 
was 2,822 and 2,750 million bu. Thus 
North America and Europe account- 
ed for 4,427 million bu. and the rest 
of the world only about 200 million 
bu. 

Average production of oats in 
United States for 1925-29 was 1,215 
million bu. and in Canada 417 mil- 
lion bu., but in 1945 the United States 
produced 1,548 million bu. The larg- 
est producer in Europe was the So- 
viet Union with 988 million bu. for 
1925-29, or about one third of the 
total for the continent. Other large 
European producers in these years 
were, in millions of bushels: 


Germany ....434 Sweden and 
France ...... 355 Denmark ..148 
Pond ...... 160 Czecho- 


Great Britain slovakia ... 97 


and Ireland .216 


Since the bushel weight of oats is 
32 Ib., these figures represent in total 
weight only a little more than half 
the same number of wheat bushels. 
_The yield of oats in United States 
since 1900 has ranged about 30 bu. 
an acre and in Canada, a slightly 
higher average has been reported. 

Oats in United States is one of 
the most important as well as exten- 
Sive crops grown in rotation with 
corn. The cultural benefits of this 
Totation is in a large measure re- 
sponsible for the extensive growing 
of oats in the Corn Belt in spite 
of the much lower acreage yield 
a8 compared with corn. In Europe 
Some of the average acreage yields 
Were (1925-29): Great Britain and 
Ireland 60, Denmark 65, Germany 
52, Soviet Union 24, France 42, and 
Poland 32. 

The acreage harvested in United 
States ranged from 31 to 35 million 
In 1901 to 1909. Between 1940 and 
1944, the range was between 35 and 
38 millions. In the years 1900 to 
1945, the total yield was below 1,000 
Million bu. 10 times and above that 
the other years. The lowest years 
Were 1934 with 542 million bu. and 


1936 with 786 million bu. The yields 
of 1,144 million bu. in 1943 and 1,155 
million bu. in 1944 were consider- 
ably less than the 1,381 million-bu. 
average for the four years 1915-1918. 
These years averaged only about 100 
million bu. less than the very large 


By Dr. C. O. Swanson 


one and one half billion bushel yields 
in 1945-46. 

Oats are one of the best feed grains 
for horses and mules as well as other 
farm animals. The number of horses 
and mules on farms in United States 
were nearly 19 million in 1901. The 
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peak in these animals was in 1914- 
20, when they numbered nearly 26 
million. Since that time there was a 
decline to 19 million in 1930 and 12 
million in 1945. This decline has 
been due to the increased use of 
tractors and trucks, resulting in re- 
leasing more feed grain for other 
animals. 

The oat kernel consists of two main 
parts, the outer hull and the inner 
kernel, collectively known as groats. 
Because of the higher food and feed 
value of groats as compared with 
hulls, their ratio is of primary con- 
sideration in oat quality evaluations. 
The main differences in percentages 
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of chemical composition of hulls and 

groats are shown in Table 1 (North- 

ern Regional Research Laboratory). 

Table 1. Composition of Oat Grain, Groats 
and Hulls, Moisture-free Basis 


Pro- 

Portion Ash teint Oil Sugar Starch 
Whole grain 4.7 13.1 4.7 sa 42.6 
Groats.... 2.4 17.4 6.4 1.5 61.0 
BGlis 2.050% 6.4 3.0 0.8 ma os 
Oatmeal, 

dry* . 7.4 68.2 


Tints.’ vides ant Ces 

+(n x 6.25) 

The feeding value of hulls is rated 
only a little, if any, above oat straw 
(Henry and Morrison, Feeds and 
Feeding). Therefore, the proportion 
of hulls to groats is primary in the 
evaluation of the quality of oats, both 
for food and feed. The constituent of 
widest variation, as with wheat, is 
the protein content which was found 
to vary between 9.7 and 15.8% in 
the whole grain and in groats be- 
tween 13 and 20.9% in varieties in- 
vestigated. The highly esteemed food 
and feed values are suggested by high 
protein contents which in the whole 
grain is in the range of high protein 
wheat. 

In the manufacture of oatmeal or 
rolled oats as breakfast food, the 
groats are further purified. In this 
process are obtained several ma- 
terials known variously as oat dust, 
oat shorts and oat middlings. The 
latter is the floury material obtained 
in making rolled oats. Oat feed is a 
combination of these products with 
some hulls. The oat middlings are 
similar in composition to the rolled 
oats, the others have a much lower 
protein content. 

A variation of 21 to 43% in hull 
percentages are quoted by Atkins 
(1943). Some investigators claim 
that the percentage of hull is closely 
correlated with test weight in most 
instances. Others claim that bushel 
weight is more influenced by length 
of grain than by quality. Long, thin 
hulled oat grains may weigh less per 
bushel than a thick hulled variety, 
but the former has a higher propor- 
tion of groats by weight. Magnitude 
of hull percentages have been found 
to be the best indication of the mill- 
ing value of oats. 


¥ Y¥ 
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Barley 


ARLEY is one of the important 
Brena cereals as well as one of 

the most ancient. It was one 
of the most prominent grains in the 
ancient civilization. The range of lat- 
itude under which barley grows is 
wide, extending from Alaska and 
Norway in the northern regions to 
northern Africa and India in the 
south. About two thirds of the world’s 
barley is grown in Europe and Asia. 
Most varieties are spring sown, but 
in warm countries fall sown varieties 
may be raised. 

Barley is known mostly for its 
value in brewing or malting, but it 
has also a high value as a food and 
feed. The official bushel weight of 
threshed barley is 48 lb., or four fifths 
that of wheat, due to presence of 
the hull which is not removed in 
threshing but requires more vigor- 
ous treatment somewhat similar to 
oats or rice. The hull is about 14% 
of the total weight, or less than in 
oats or rice. The amounts of hulls 
and other materials removed in hull- 
ing varied in eight different varieties 
from 11.8% to 21.5%, according to 
reports from the Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory. 
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Barley is popularly known for its 
value in brewing. The characteristics 
mostly wanted for brewing are low 
protein, high starch content, capac. 
ity and energy of germination, low 
proportion of husks or hulls, and 
absence of damaged kernels. 3arley 
is rated highly as a feed, especially 
where corn and oats do not flourish, 
As food it is used as pearl barley 
and barley flour. 

The estimated average world pro- 
duction of barley (1925-34) was 2.197 
million bu. Of this, Europe, including 
the Soviet Union, produced nearly 
one half or 1,004 million bu. North 
America averaged 321 million bu. for 
these years, but in 1942 the produc. 
tion was 693 million, while in Fiirope 
for that year the estimate was 727 
million bu. Asia’s average produc- 
tion for 1925-34 was 718 million bu. 
leaving 154 million bu. for Africa 
and other continents in the southern 
hemisphere. 

The largest producing countries 
during the period 1930-34, the last 
period for which complete statistics 
are available were, in millions of 
bushels: 


CHING «cb 500% 361 Germany ....145 
oS! Sere 214 India ..... 110 
Soviet Union 270 Canada... 82 


In 1942, however, the United States 
produced 429 million bu. and Canada 
259 million bu. The range in United 
States was from 117 million bu. in 
1934 to the peak in 1942. The United 
States average for the four years 
1943-46 was near 280 million bu. The 
average yield per acre has ranged 
from 15.9 bu. in 1933 to 25.5 bu. 
in 1942. 

The composition of common barley 
grain and several products are given 
in Table 1. The composition differs 
mostly from wheat in the higher 
ash and fiber content of the whole 
grain due to the presence of the hull. 


Table 1—Composition of Barley and 


Several Products 
-free 


Pro- ex- 
Water Ash tein Fiber Fa‘ tract 
Barley 
grain® .. %3 ST 33.6 4.6 2.1 69.8 
Barley bran 
(nearly all 
mere 4s «68,1 6.4 5.9 26.4 1 51.8 
Pearl 
barleyt . 11.5 8.5 0.3 1 77.8 
Barley 
Beer -...+ 248 2.6 10.5 6.5 72.8 
Dehulled, 
moisture- arch 
SUD cues 666 1.93 123.66 .. 1 67.2 
*Henry and Morrison in Feeds and !eed- 
ing. tReport, Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory. 
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Rye 


YE is one of the important food 

crops of the world and like 

wheat it is used directly in 
bread baking. Rye differs {rom 
wheat in the lack of glutenin and 
hence its protein, which is similar 
to gliadin, does not form gluten. For 
this reason a blend of wheat and rye 
flours is necessary to make light 
bread. Bread made from rye (iour 
alone is heavy. The so-called black 
breads of Europe are made of ry: 

The two main varieties of rye are 
the spring and the fall sown, the lat- 
ter being by far the most common. 
Rye has greater cold resistance (han 
wheat and therefore flourishes far‘her 
north, but cannot be grown as far 
north as can barley. Rye is less X- 
acting on soil conditions than wheat 
but produces best where conditions 
are also adapted to wheat. 

The trend of rye production has 
been downward and will no doubt 
continue to decrease as wheat breed- 
ing and selection produce hardier va- 
rieties of this cereal. 

The average of world production 
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of rye was 1,805 million bu. in 1925- 
34, as compared with the 6,000 mil- 
lion bu., the maximum for wheat. 
The bushel weight of rye is 56 lIb., 
hence the number of bushels are on 
a fairly comparable basis. On the 
world total, Europe, including the So- 
viet Union, produced 1,739 million bu., 
and of these 829 million bu. (1930-34) 
is credited to Russia. This makes the 
Soviet Union the largest rye produc- 
ing country in the world. 

Rye production in Russia is thus 
in the same range as its wheat, but 
the latter is increasing while rye is 
decreasing. The next largest rye pro- 
ducing countries were Germany with 
near 300 million bu. and Poland with 
near 250 million bu. for 1925-34. 
Czechoslovakia is credited with 70 
million bu. for 1930-34. 

The average for United States for 
1925-29 was 40 million bu., with no 
major change. Canada’s range has 
been around 12 million bu. 

The composition of rye and mill 
products are given in Table 1 (Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia). According 
to these figures, the endosperm of rye 
is low in protein and there is a wider 
difference in the composition of whole 
grain and products than there is in 
wheat. The 6.7% protein in rye flour 
is much lower than in most wheat 
four. Sherman, in Chemistry of 
Food and Nutrition, indicates an av- 
erage of 6.8% for rye. Thus the av- 
erage protein content of rye flour 
is in the range of the lowest pro- 
tein content of wheat flour. 


Table 1—Composition of Rye and Mill 
: Products 
Rye, 
whole Rye Rye Rye 
grain flour bran shorts 
Moistur % .« 336 13.1 11.6 9.3 
WO ot cee ces 1.9 0.7 3.6 5.9 
Protein, % ... 10.6 6.7 14.7 18.0 
1 of 0.8 2.8 2.8 
Fiber, % ..... 3.7 0.4 3.5 5.1 
N-free-ex- 
uct, % .... 72.6 78.3 63.8 59.9 





Music in the Mill 





(Continued from page la) 


It has been found that marches 
and other peppy numbers are best 
suited for the first hour or two in 
the morning, then gradually shifting 
to tunes of a slower tempo. It has 
been found that fast music will not 
increase a worker’s output, and it 
is not the intention to obtain a 
“speed-up” in output. The primary 
purpose of the music is to aid in 
controlling the worker’s moods, so 
that he finds more pleasure in his 
job and is able to get along har- 
moniously with his fellow workers. 
The Industrial Conference Board, 
in its report of the study made of 
the use of music in industry, report- 
ed the following results: 

Of 111 plants studied, nine plant 
managers had reason to believe that 
the service contributed to lowered 
absentee rates and 20 plants report- 
ed no change in absenteeism. “The 
femainder of the plants kept no rec- 
ords of absenteeism as related to the 
music. 


_ Fifteen plants reported reductions 
im employee turnover, 14 reported no 
change in turnover and 75 made no 
effort to determine the relationship 
between turnover and music _pro- 
grams. 


Music Reduces Fatigue 


Reduced fatigue as reflected in 
fewer accidents were reported by a 
number of the plants. Individual pro- 
duction improved in varying degrees 
from a slight increase to as much.as 

%. In some cases, the board re- 
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port stated, the greatest change is 
noticed during night shifts, especially 
during the early morning hours when 
sleepiness tends to become a problem. 
Less bickering and talking on the 
job, reduced fatigue and happier at- 
titudes result in increased group pro- 
duction, according to some of the 
music users. : 

“The greatest enthusiasm among 
cooperators,” the board report stat- 
ed, “is expressed as to the effects of 
music upon employee attitudes. Ap- 
proximately 54% of the plants are 
of the opinion that music promotes 
greater harmony and good will among 
workers. While changes in attitude 
are slight in some instances, they are 
apparently consistent, and leave little 
doubt of their effectiveness. The ma- 
jority of the cooperators in the study 
found that greater interest in jobs 
and company is evidenced, work 
areas are more pleasant and fewer 
complaints are received.” 


Five Sources of Music 


There are five sources of industrial 
music, including radio programs, 
phonograph records, “wired services,” 
employee participation such as com- 
pany bands or orchestras and tran- 


scription libraries. The wired service, 
such as offered by Muzak, a nation- 
wide organization specializing in in- 
dustrial music, was used by more 
than one third of the organizations 
reported on in the Conference Board’s 
study. 

Muzak describes its service as 
“music at work” and claims that it 
is the only music specially designed 
and produced to help working people 
at their jobs. The programs offered 
by Muzak are scientifically planned 
and programmed. 

The following advantages are 
claimed for industrial music: reduc- 
tion of boredom and fatigue, stimula- 
tion of job interest, reduces group 
friction and petty quarrels between 
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workers, and a better attitude on the 
part of worker toward employer. 


Labor Leaders Approve 


The use of industrial music has 
been indorsed by responsible leaders 
of both the A. F. L. and the C. I. O. 
Labor leaders have said that music 
in industrial plants is an “outstand- 
ing fatigue killer, especially around 
the slow times.”’ Another stated that 
music in the plant is a definite evi- 
dence of good will from the company 
toward the employees. 

Management, likewise, generally 
approves industrial music. In the 
planning of this type of fatigue relief, 
however, it is well to get the advice 
of experts because of several fac- 
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Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 









DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DIABLEND 


assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


is 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own !aboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 
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EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Montreal, Canada 
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INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
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are held by leading millers 
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tors to be considered, including the 
location of the speakers, intensity 
of the music, type of numbers played, 
interval of playing, employee pref- 
erences, etc. 

Industrial music seems to have its 
greatest application in milling plants 
on the packing floor because of the 
character of the work and concentra- 
tion of employees. 

In the offices it has its greatest 
application in the billing departments 
where employees are doing work of 
a repetitive nature. 
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Group Establishes 
California Section 
of Chemists’ Society 


It was stated in the May issue of 
this journal that a new section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists would be established in the 
Seattle-Tacoma region. 

That statement was in error. The 
new section was established in the 
San Francisco Bay, instead of the 
Elliott Bay area. The editors regret 
the error in identifying the locale of 
the new unit of the cereal chemists’ 
society and hope that with the pub- 
lication of the following account of 
the formation of the new section, its 
founders will pardon the inadver- 
tence. 








. 


CALIFORNIA section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists was formed at a meeting 
May 14 of a group of interested per- 
sons, held at the Californian Hotel 
in San Francisco. 
L. H. Luedemann, Albers Milling 
Co., was elected chairman of the 
group. Other officers named are: 


SERVICE THE 


“WILLIAMS 
WAY” 


= BELTING 


Complete 
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William Ziemke, vice chairman: ¢ 
F. Pinney, Langendorf United Bak- 
eries, Inc., secretary, and- Ludwig 
Reimers, treasurer. 

The group plans to petition the 
parent association for a charter. 
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Stored Wheat*Protected’ 
by Mineral Dusts 


‘SUCCESSFUL use of mineral dusts 
for protecting wheat stored in 
elevators in Australia is described in 
Bulletin No. 199 recently issued by 
the Australian Commonwealth “oun- 
cil for Scientific and Industria! Re- 
search. 


The council reported some time ago 
on laboratory tests of the use of inert 


mineral dusts in protecting s‘ored 
grain from insect infestation, bit the 
new bulletin describes treatment in 
an elevator containing several mil- 
lion bushels of wheat. 

Magnesite and dolomite dists 


ground very fine are used. In bulk 
depots they need only be sprea: over 


the surface of the wheat mound. 
This keeps the cost of labor anid ma- 
terial down to a mere fraction per 
bushel. The dusts are used to pro- 


ither 
y in- 
stab- 


tect wheat from infestation 
than for treating wheat alrea 
fested. Once weevils become 
lished, fumigation is necessary 
The dust with fumigation method 
of controlling wheat peSts has been 
used for some time and has been 
applied to some 16,000,000 bus of 
wheat in bulk depots in the province 
of Victoria, Australia, and has proved 
very satisfactory. Some of the wheat 
had been stored for three years but 
all of it has now passed to market 
without any reduction of price. 
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Management says: 


“We are 
heartily in favor of 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Multiwall paper bags” 


Williams Baking Company, Inc., scranton, PENNA. 


‘‘From the standpoint of management,”’ 
Mr. Williams says, “we are very much in favor 
of using multiwall paper bags. They definitely cut 
down flour losses in transit and in storage. They 
provide much greater sanitary protection. We 


heartily approve of the changeover to these bags. 


“T know that our purchasing agent and three bakery 
superintendents also endorse them. Their specific 


comments: should prove interesting.” 


Watch these pages for their comments 





MULTIPLY PROTECTION + MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 

NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 

BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 
ALLENTOWN, PA: 842 Hamilton St. 


OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES— 


JN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. CAN.) LTD. MONTREAL © VANCOUVER 








Scranton, Penna. 





Newburgh, N.Y. 
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HOW MANY WEED 
SEEDS IN THIS FIELD? 


@Carter Disc Cockle Machine thoroughly re- 
moves cockle, wild peas, small vetch, buck- 
wheat, mustard and other small seeds shorter 
than wheat. Machines can be installed singly 
or in multiple units. 


HART-CARTER CO 


680 Nineteenth Avenue N. E. 








Accurate, Thorough Separation by Length 


Nobody could count the weed seeds in a 
wheat field—but in fields where combine 
threshing is practiced weed seed content is 


increasing. This presents a problem to the 
miller who is striving for a top quality 


product. Cockle particularly lowers the 
baking quality of flour. Best solution is to 
clean all your grain on Carter Disc Sepa- 
rators—removing both shorter and longer 
foreign material with amazing accuracy. 
Carter Disc Separators are standard equip- 
ment in mills throughout the world. Avail- 
able in a wide range of sizes and capacities. 


Get full details now. 
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LESS CONCENTRATION IN 
MILLING 


HILE the study of “The Growth and Con- 

centration in the Flour Milling Industry,” 
by the Federal Trade Commission, a summary 
of which was published last week, is gratifying 
to members of the industry as revealing what 
the commission calls a “less degree of concen- 
tration than in other industries,” the preliminary 
summary is so sketchy and so filled with rather 
obvious, if perhaps minor, errors that the initial 
impression of the reader is that it should not be 
taken too seriously. Perhaps these short-comings 
in the investigation and the resulting weakness 
of conclusions drawn from them will be less ap- 
parent when the full text of the commission’s 
study becomes available later on. 

In substance the report credits the six larg- 
est milling concerns with control of 27.13 per 
cent of the total milling capacity, and the next 
group of 30 large companies with control of 
93.30 per cent, or an overall control of 50.43 per 
cent of the country’s total milling capacity by 
this group of 36 mills; with the remainder of 
the whole milling capacity, 49.57 per cent, dis- 
tributed among ‘“‘something less than 5,000 mills” 
with capacities ranging down to 49 hundred- 
weights of flour per day. These overall figures 
probably agree in a general way with the in- 
dustry’s own assumptions of relative distribution 
of large and small milling, although figures based 
on capacity, i.e. the ability to produce flour, are 
much less significant than the distribution of 
actual production of flour. Computation of this 
latter figure would obviously be much more to 
the point. 

It is also worth noting that the commission’s 
statisticians, using figures based on 1945 data, 
present some rather puzzling ratings of the so- 
called ‘large’ milling concerns. This is observ- 
able even in the designated ‘‘big six’? companies, 
General Mills, Pillsbury, Commander-Larabee, In- 
ternational, Russell-Miller and Colorado, in the 
order named. While this rating is, disregarding 
the order of listing, doubtless approximately cor- 
rect, it quite obviously neglects to include in this 
“larger” group, milling concerns which are in 
point of capacity entitled to be listed in any 
group of “large”? operators, not only because of 
their capacity and production volume, but be- 
cause of their trade significance. 

The Northwestern Miller’s 1947 Almanack 
lists the following milling companies as the ten 
largest in the country, according to their own 
current capacity ratings: 

Daily Capacity 
Name in 100-lb. Sacks 

General Mills, Inc. .............. 133,000 

millebury Mills, Inc. oi. ..ssceess 80,600 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co. .. 46,360 

International Milling Co. ........ 46,100 

Russell-Miller Milling Co. (Includ- 


ing rebuilt Alton) ... 220.0260. 38,000 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 31,690 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. .... 26,750 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills .......... 26,000 
Standard Milling Co. ....... Pees 25,000 


Rodney Milling Co. and subsidiaries 23,000 


Thus we have, not six “large” milling concerns 
but a total of ten clearly ranking as first in any 
census of the relative importance of large and 
Small milling companies. 

Rather curiously, in its summary history of 
the development of the first half dozen “large” 
milling concerns, the commission’s report contains 
many important inaccuracies, or perhaps merely 
omissions. In instance, in tracing the growth of 
General Mills, Inc., and the capacities of mills now 
Operated by it, it fails to make any mention what- 
ever of that company’s early expansion by tak- 
‘ng Over the important Kell group and other mills 
In Texas and Oklahoma, nor does it list these im- 
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portant units in accounting for the milling prop- 
erties now owned and operated by that concern. 

It also gives an exceedingly sketchy account 
of the Pillsbury expansion by acquiring owner- 
ship or building important plants in Illinois, Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma. Its history of the Standard 
Milling Co.’s somewhat wandering career before 
its stabilization a year and a half ago is also, 
while perhaps accurate, quite incomplete in re- 
cording the background and progress of that com- 
pany through the years. 

It may be, as already suggested, that the full 
text of the commission’s study, promised for later 
publication, will account for some part of these 
inaccuracies, so that, for whatever it may be 
worth, the milling industry will know more about 
itself than it now does. Yet, taken as a whole, we 
find the result of the research into capitalizations 
and similar data not especially informative or 
having any worthwhile bearing on the competitive 
influences exercised by the “concentration” of 
flour milling as an industry. It would, incidental- 
ly, be worth while, in any study of milling as it 
now exists, to emphasize the quite obvious fact 
that, whatever may be the percentage of capac- 
ity controls by any group of six, or ten or any 
other number of milling companies, the milling 
industry is, on the evidence of the years, as wide- 
ly and freely competitive as any major indus- 
try in the country. That quite obviously is at the 
heart of the business so far as the public inter- 
est is concerned. 

e®@ ®@ 


WHAT TO DO NEXT?P 


HE conference being held in Washington this 

week, on call of Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson by request of President Truman, to 
consider the grave problem of advancing farm 
land prices, certainly meets at a time when the 
incredible confusion in the government’s manage- 
ment of agriculture will test the combined wis- 
dom of bureau chieftains and the representatives 
of farm organizations, banking and mortgage 
loan investors invited to participate. 

Pending in Congress is the general agricultural 
appropriation bill, which the House cheerfully 
whittled down by several hundreds of millions of 
dollars, with the prospect that some of the chips 
will be restored by the Senate. Pending also is 
the enormous new crop year export program with 
its threat of a repetition of the past two years’ 
inept government buying and resulting market 
nervousness and quite possibly even higher prices, 
particularly for wheat. Not pending but cold 
hard facts are farm organization protests against 
reduced subsidies to producers, described by Mr. 
O’Neal, farm lobbyist, as “breaking faith with 
millions of farmers” and as “cutting the heart 
out of the farm program.” Over all of this is 
the silvery cloud of the President’s wish for lower 
food prices and his present well meant effort to 
stop the boom in farm land prices. 

Here is, indeed, confusion worse confounded, 
aptly referred to by the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce as requiring the economic schemers to 
“ride in two or three directions at once.” It does 


merit, however, a brief review of the course of 
agricultural products and land prices through the 
years beginning with World War I and its aft- 
ermath and, now, World War II and the current 
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even greater difficulties over farm land prices and 
produce, with accompanying consideration of both 
our own domestic economy and the insatiable need 
for food over all the world. For this purpose we 
find a summary of events in this slightly more 
than three decades of economic history prepared 
by James Marlow of the Washington Bureau of 
the Associated Press quotable virtually in full, as 
follows: 


“World War I started in 1914. The war 
meant a big demand for food. The price of 
farm products jumped. So, farm land prices 
jumped, too. 

“The war ended in 1918. Food needs still 
were great. Farm food prices continued up. 
So, farm land prices continued up. 

“Between 1914 and 1920 farm food prices 
went up a little over 100 per cent and farm 
land prices went up 70 per cent. 

“The 1920 depression hit. Down went farm 
food prices. Down, too, went farm land 
prices. 

“Farm food prices recovered a bit in the 
mid-1920s. Not so with farm land prices. 

“Once they started to slide in 1920, they 
continued sliding into the depression years of 
the early 1930s. It was rough. 

“Not only was the 70 per cent increase in 
farm land prices over 1914 wiped out, but 
prices fell 27 per cent below 1914. 

“About 2 million farmers lost their farms 
in this crash. They had gone heavily in debt 
to buy farm land while farm food prices had 
been good. 

“The drop in farm food prices meant their 
farm land was worth far less than they had 
paid for it. So, unable to pay what they owed 
on their farms, they lost them. 

“As this country edged out of the depres- 
sion, farm land prices picked up a bit in the 
1935-39 period. 

“Even so, by 1939 they still were 15 per 
cent below 1914. In 1939 World War II start- 
ed. 

“With the war came another big demand 
for food. As farm food prices started upward, 
farm land prices started upward, too. 

“Since World War II started in 1939, farm 
food prices have gone up 180 per cent. 

“(They went up only a little more than 
100 per cent between 1914 and the crash of 
1920.) 

“Since 1939, farm land prices have risen 
92 per cent. (As noted, they went up only 
70 per cent between 1914 and 1920.) 

“A lot of farmers in the 1939-47 period— 
although not so many as in 1914-20—have 
gone heavily into debt to buy farm lands.” 


Many other pertinent facts could appropriate- 
ly be added to this summary. These would in- 
clude the unprecedented income of American 
farmers in the past several years, supplemented 
by hundreds of millions of dollars in subsidies 
and doles of many kinds from the federal treas- 
ury. They would include the vast increases in 
plow land acreages and their capital value based 
on production, They would particularly note the 
enormous reduction in farm mortgages to a cur- 
rent of less than ten per cent of the value of land 
and improvements and the increase in cash re- 
sources of farmers by many billions of dollars. 

It is not to be said that some of the federal 
aids have not been useful, despite their enormous 
cost, in rehabilitating the nation’s agriculture. 
But it is to be said with all conviction and evident 
truth that most of them have served their pur- 
pose and that agriculture today is soundly on its 
feet, not only able to walk alone but to out-travel 
most of the nation’s industries, however, pros- 
perous they may be. It also is fair to say, poli- 
tics being what they are, that political rather 
than economic need today is the chief pressure 
behind ‘farm relief’ in virtually all its phases. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


w 


For better bread choose one of 
these three notable brands. You 
will find you can depend on them 
every time . . . because they are 


milled to perfection from wheats 


that have superior baking char- 
acteristics. 


* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





-+- not how good, but HOW bene J 


But that is not enough! That things 
can be done still better, still more 
efficiently and economically, Cargill has 
promised itself to prove. 


Among the qualities that make for 
progress... is that of “‘unsatisfaction’’. 
At Cargill, it is customary not to be 
satisfied with good enough—to keep 
trying to find HOW a thing can be done 
better. 

The policy of ‘“How better’’ has al- 
ready yielded many tangible benefits to 
all concerned with grain—from the 
farmer to the final consumer. Improved 
crop planning, increased grain handling 
efficiency, lower cost transportation. 


CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN Gran 


STILL THE PIONEER IN THE INTERESTS OF GROWERS AND USERS OF GRAIN 





D. C. MOORE TO DIRECT 
MILL GRAIN PURCHASING 


MINNEAPOLIS—Douglas C. 
Moore, formerly manager of the 
grain department, flour and cereal 
division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
been named director of grain pur- 
chasing in the newly created flour 
milling division of the company, it 
was announced last week by A. B. 
Sparboe, division president. 

Mr. Moore joined Pillsbury in July, 
1924, as a grain buyer in the wheat 





D. C. Moore 


department. He was sent to Duluth 
to open a buying office there and re- 
mained until early in 1929, when he 
returned to Minneapolis to take over 
duties as assistant wheat buyer and 
later to become manager of the grain 
department. Before coming to Pills- 
bury, Mr. Moore was grain examiner 
for McCabe Bros. Grain Co. 

Coincident with Mr. Moore’s ap- 
pointment, Mr. Sparboe also named 
F. A. McBride, former director of 
office management, as his adminis- 
trative assistant, and Austin A. Wil- 
son, former assistant chief account- 
ant, as division controller. 

At the same time, Edmund P. Pills- 
bury, grain division vice president, 
appointed J. Leo Prew, formerly head 
of the grain merchandising account- 
ing section, as controller for the 
newly created grain division. 
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JACQUES COE NAMED HEAD 
OF N.Y. PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK — Jacques Coe of 
Jacques Coe & Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the New York Produce Ex- 
change at the 86th annual election, 
June 2, succeeding Charles B. Crof- 
ton of Leval & Co., Inc., who served 
six terms. 

W. C. Schilthuis of Continental 
Grain Co. was elected vice president 
and J. A. MacNair of H. J. Green- 
bank & Co. was re-elected treasurer. 

Re-elected to the board of man- 
agers were Charles Allan, Smith 
Murphy Co., Inc.; John H. Blake; 
Moses Cohen, Atlantic Grain Co., Inc.; 
Laurel Duval, managing director of 
the exchange, and Axel Hansen of 
Isbrandtsen Co. 
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Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


May May May June 


17 24 31 7 
Five mills ... 29,593 21,301 27,309 *21,756 
*Four mills, 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 


& 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in America: 
and Foreign Ports 
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“Sweet Cream 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pay 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


— 








“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


a ——d 








THE ROSS MILLING C0. 
Choice Quality Flour 





Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








e . 7 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











abe Be © 
FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND E@ONOMY 


Hubbard “t=: 
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DOBRY’S BES‘ 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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Support of ARBA, ABA Pledged 
by South Dakota Bakers’ Group 


“What’s New in Sweet Goods” at the 
opening session of the convention. A 
‘photo quiz” on cake baking prob- 
lems was sponsored by Procter & 
Gamble, during the morning ses- 
sion. Theodore G. Ottenbacher, Corn 
Products Sales Co., St. Paul, brought 
the morning session to a close with 
a discussion on “Bread Trends.” 

The Standard Brands, Inc., film, 
“Sales-Ways,”’ was shown as_ the 
opening feature of the afternoon ses- 
sion. 


sIOUX FALLS — Support of the 
baking industry’s promotional pro- 
gram and cooperation in the member- 
ship drive of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America was pledged by 
the South Dakota Bakers Association 
at the 1947 annual convention of the 
group held at the Cataract Hotel 
here June 4. 

The convention, attended by 80 
bakers and 53 allied tradesmen, 
adopted a resolution urging members 
of the association to maintain mem- 
berships in the ARBA and to back 
the tay ogg ate seg —e. =. Mr. Maas, in his talk on moderniz- 
on with mabeatiagtion pledges. ing the retail bakery, urged the bak- 


to “modernize your attitude to- 
Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., St. 7“ ‘aa p 
a. essed the necessity of back- ward the public re making plans to 
ing the programs of the two national meet future ancy oH Machi 
associations in the building of the S. M. Roberts, Century Machine 


ie in dership in th Co., Cincinnati, spoke on the subject, 
eee SS Sen 2 ° “Is Labor or Machinery Cheaper in 


ld. 
fomte! the Average Shop?” ‘“Greaseless 
George Schmidt Elected Bread Pans — the Newest Discovery 
George Schmidt, Bell Bakery, in Baking” was the subject of Wil- 


liam C. Sheeran, Dow Corning Corp., 
Midland, Mich. He discussed the new 
“pan glaze” recently offered on the 
market as a means of eliminating 
the greasing of pans. 

Hal Lymnes, Vanboshirk and Rem- 
ington, public accountants, Lincoln, 
Neb., discussed operation costs of 
bakeries. 

P. H. Cadwell, sales manager of J. 
W. Allen and Co., Chicago, was the 


Huron, was elected president of the 
association. Jacob Horchler, Park- 
ston Bakery, Parkston, was named 
vice president and Allan Dow, Golden 
Rule Bakery, Sioux Falls, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Directors elected were Claire Fried- 
bauer, F'riedbauer’s Bakery, Sioux 
Falls; M. S. Haugen, Homecraft Bak- 
ery, Rapid City; Darcy Cook, Cook’s 
Bakery, Redfield; A. B. Johnson, 


Johnson's Bakery, Yankton, and main speaker at the convention ban- 
Milne Duncan, Duncan’s Bakery, quet held during the evening. He 
Flandreau. warned the bakers to be alert to their 


Art Forsman, Red Star Yeast and customers needs and to offer prod- 
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SAFETY CONTEST WINNER—Leslie F. Miller (right), and Richard J. 
Harrington, manager of the Buffalo, N. Y., plant of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., and recently named vice president of the firm, pose for a pic- 
ture with the plaque presented to the Buffalo plant by Mr. Miller, presi- 
dent of the company for winning first place in its division in the company- 
wide safety contest. J. George Kehr, superintendent of the mill, is also 
shown in the picture, immediately behind Mr. Harrington. 





ENRICHMENT BILL ACTION 
ASKED IN PENNSYLVANIA 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Support of 
Pennsylvania individuals and associa- 
tions was recently invited by the 
Pennsylvania League of Women Vot- 
ers to force out of the committee on 
public health and sanitation of the 
Pennsylvania House of Representa- 
tives a bill designed to compel con- 
tinued vitamin enrichment of white 


Mrs. G. H. Nicholas, legislative 
chairman of the Allegheny County 
League of Women Voters, said that 
the bill, HB 356, was introduced Feb. 
17 and “nothing has been done on it 
since.” 

She said the bill had the support 
of medical and nutritional authori- 
ties, and “would continue the high 
enrichment standards that were man- 
datory in wartime preparation of 




























































































































































































Products Co., Milwaukee, discussed ucts to meet the consumer’s desires. bread and flour. flour.” 
. ™ ' ie a yg o 
iE. tT ITY Land 
Rel of 
NEBRASKA i ! - 
1 I . 
KANSAS | Qu ality 
| x | SALINA * 
. = Wheat! 
a Ee GO HESS as ; : , 
1 cnn HE finest hard win- 
8 , ter wheats of the na- 
tion—preferred for strength and baking quality—grow in the white area 
Phones: Local 4234 outlined on the map. That’s where our line of country elevators is located 
L. D. 34 . .. in the heart of wheat quality land. Millers, secure your supplies direct 
L. D. 35 from point of origin and get virgin, country run wheat. We operate 40 
L. D. 29 country stations and originate wheat from others. We sell on destination, 
L.D. 3 official or good mill weights. Contact us for prices on new crop wheat. 
SIMPSON -ROMEISER-EVANS GRAIN CO., SALINA, KANSAS 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * 


* * 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Canadian Mills 
Get July Flour 
Export Quotas 


TORONTO—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised Canadian mills 
that export flour sales may be made 
to the following countries for ship- 
ment from the mills by July 31 of 
this year: 

Alaska, Aden, Belgian Congo, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Brazil, British East 
Africa, British South Africa (ships’ 
stores only), British West Africa, 
British West Indies, Canary Islands, 
Ceylon, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Do- 
minican Republic, Dutch East Indies, 
Dutch Guiana, Dutch West Indies, 
Ecuador, Egypt, Eire, Finland, 
France, French Guiana, French Af- 
rica, French West Indies, Greece, 
Greenland, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Iceland, India, Italy, Liberia, 
Macao, Maderia-Azores, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Newfoundland, Nica- 
ragua, Norway, Peru, Philippine 
Islands, Poland, Portuguese Africa, 
Portuguese India, Republic of Pan- 
ama, .St. Pierre Miquelon, Salvador, 
Saudi Arabia, Spain, Sweden, Switz- 
erland, Syria, Tangier (Morocco), 
U.N.R.R.A., Venezuela and Virgin 
Islands. 

All offers must be made subject to 
confirmation by the Canadian Wheat 
Board and the quantity of flour to any 
destination may be limited by the 
board. The list may be modified at 
any time. Export permits are re- 
quired for all export flour shipments. 
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PRAIRIE RAINFALL DROPS, 
BUT REMAINS ABOVE 1946 


WINNIPEG — For $s still another 
week a slight decline has occurred 
in the total rainfall condition of the 
prairie provinces, according to a 
Searle Grain Co. crop report based 
on records through June 2. This to- 
tal condition stands at 91% of nor- 
mal, compared with 80% at this time 
a year ago. 

The total condition in Alberta 
stands at 96% of normal, compared 
with 79% at this time a year ago. 
For Saskatchewan the condition is 
89% of normal, compared with 79% 
at this time a year ago. The total 
condition in Manitoba is 85% of nor- 
mal, compared with 88% at this time 
a year ago. 

The decline in the condition that 
has occurred week by week has been 
brought about by much less than 
average rains which have taken place 
since April 1, the Searle company 
says. The rainfall from April 1 to 
June 2 in Alberta has been 57% of 
normal, in Saskatchewan 51% and 
in Manitoba 41%. In Alberta crop 
districts 12, 15, 16 and 17 have, how- 
ever, enjoyed normal or better than 
normal rains since April 1, but all 
other crop districts in Alberta and 





all crop districts in Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba have had less than average 
rainfall since April 1. 

In spite of this low seasonal rain- 
fall there is not the slightest cause 
for concern, for the simple reason 
that the young plant as yet does not 
begin to call on anything like even 
the small amount of precipitation 
that has occurred: Good rains at 
this early stage of the season are use- 
ful more for reserves to be used later 
than they are for growing the crop 
at its present small stage of de- 
velopment. 

vv 


Little Frost Damage Seen 


OT TAWA—Temperatures and 
spring precipitation have remained 
below normal throughout the prairie 
provinces, the season generally be- 
ing about two weeks later than nor- 
mal, according to the sixth crop re- 
port of the season issued by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. Frosts 
have been widespread, but serious 
damage is quite restricted. Warmer 
weather is urgently required in all 
three provinces, and rainfall would 
be welcome in many districts. 

Seeding is about completed in Mani- 
toba, where moisture reserves are 
still considered satisfactory with the 
exception of the southern Red River 
and Brandon areas. 

A small percentage of flax and 
coarse grains remains to be sown in 
Saskatchewan. Germination has been 
generally fair to good, but warm 
weather must be had if crops are to 
compete with the heavy growth of 
weeds. Cutworms and wireworms 
have been active in some areas. Frost 
has caused damage to early crops in 
some localities, particularly to fall 
rye. . 

With wheat seeding completed and 
about 10% of the coarse grains still 
to be seeded, crop conditions remain 
uniformly fair to good throughout 
Alberta. Scattered showers and heav- 
ier rains at some points replenished 
the drying top soil. Sub-soil moisture 
reserves remain satisfactory. Cool 
weather has retarded growth of all 
crops. Heavy frosts recently caused 
severe damage to early barley and 
flax fields, necessitating some reseed- 
ing. Fall rye, which was headed out 
in the southern districts, also suf- 
fered. The greatest need is for warm- 
er weather throughout the province 
to promote a more rapid plant de- 
velopment. 
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ROLLED OATS EXPORTS DROP 


TORONTO — Canadian exports of 
rolled oats and oatmeal showed a 
decline in March, according to a sur- 
vey issued by the board of grain com- 
missioners. During March 326,248 bu. 
were exported against 649,152 for the 
previous month. For the August- 
March period 5,379,160 bu. of Cana- 
dian oats were exported as rolled 
oats and oatmeal while 16,666,043 bu. 
were exported as whole grain. The 
survey indicated that United King- 
dom, Venezuela, Iceland and Belgium 
were leading customers for Canadian 
rolled oats and oatmeal during March. 








Britain, Europe 
Complain of U. K. 
Wheat Agreement 


TORONTO—Advices from Britain 
and Europe report criticism and 
complaint as to the working out of 
Canada’s wheat marketing program. 
British complaints have to do with 
delayed deliveries on the contract to 
supply 160 million bushels from the 
1946 crop by the end of July, 1947. 

Winter weather in Canada reduced 
the movement of wheat to seaboard 
for export and thereby left Britain 
short of expected supplies. On the 
other hand, Europe has had to pay 
very high prices for any Canadian 
wheat available, the premium over 
Britain’s price of $1.55 bu. ranging 
from $1.20 to $1.45 bu. 

A situation such as the foregoing 
was bound to create dissatisfaction, 
Canadian interests point out, adding 
that the initial fault lay in the terms 
of the agreement with Great Britain. 
Sentiment played a large part in 
giving Britain the contract she holds 
which goes to show how dangerous 
it is to mix sentiment with business, 
they point out. 
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Canadian Output, 
Exports of Flour 
Show Increase 


TORONTO —A Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics report indicates that 
during the month of April Canadian 
flour mills produced a total of 2,399,- 
074 bbl. flour, which was 182,144 bbl. 
more than for the same month of 
1946. 

Total production for the nine 
months of the current crop year 
amounts to 21,131,119 bbl., compared 
with 19,743,721 bbl. for the same 
period a year ago or an increase of 
1,369,371 bbl. Exports for the same 
period amounted to 11,369,371 bbl. 
against 9,885,438 last year, an in- 
crease of 1,483,933 bbl. 
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FRENCH WHEAT NEEDS VERY 
HEAVY, EMISSARY REPORTS 


TORONTO—Count Jean de Haute- 
clocque, French ambassador to Can- 
ada, told a press conference in Ot- 
tawa recently that his country would 
take all the wheat she could get from 
Canada and other grain producing 
countries this year. 

He said that France’s domestic 
wheat output this year was expected 
to total 2 million tons compared with 
an average of 34% million and that he 
anticipated she would need approxi- 
mately 1% million tons of wheat to 
tide her over the famine period. 
Count de MHauteclocque said the 
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French farmers were very happy 
about the 10,000 tons of Manitoba 
wheat seed sent to.them two months 
ago. 

The ambassador described the foog 
situation as grave in his country, 
The bread ration had been reduceg 
to six ounces a day in a land where 
consumption of wheat products was 
normally high. He said that the 
wheat shortage was a tragedy for 
France because she never before had 





been in a position where she had 
to import it. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE--— 
WHEAT STOCKS ABOVE 1946 


TORONTO — Stocks of Canadian 


_ wheat in store or in transit in North 


America May 22 totaled 84,286,881 
bu., compared with 67,535,147 on the 
corresponding date a year ago ac. 
cording to a Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics survey. Visible supplies in- 
cluded 84,253,681 bu. in Can 


lian po- 
sitions and 33,000 bu. in United 
States positions. 

Deliveries of wheat from ‘arms in 
the prairie provinces were lighter 
during the week ended May 22, the 
total being 3,498,359 bu., ©ompared 
with 4,171,601 the precedig week, 
During the cumulative perio}, Aug. 1 


to May 22, wheat marketinss aggre- 
gated 284,365,325 bu., compared with 





212,812,225 for a similar period of 
1945-46. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lirc-—— 
BAKERS PENALIZED 
PHILADELPHIA—Eight Philadel- 
phia area bakery proprietors recent- 


ly were deprived of sugar for periods 
ranging from seven to 25 days. The 
penalties were imposed by Allen 
Caruthers, hearing commissioner of 
the sugar rationing administration of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. The bakers are charged 
with obtaining sugar for which they 
had no legitimate ration stamps. In 
addition, suspensions for the duration 
of rationing were imposed on two 
others who have discontinued the 
bakery business. John Donges, en- 
forcement attorney, warned the eight 
that in principle their suspensions are 
for the duration, too, and will be 
made duration suspensions i! the vio- 
lations are repeated. 
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NAMED TO UNIVERSITY BOARD 








WINNIPEG — C. Gordon Smith, 
vice president and director of the 
Reliance Grain Co., has been appoint- 
ed a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the University of \anitoba. 
Mr. Smith has been with the Reliance 
Grain Co. since 1923. He served as 
sales manager of the Canadin Wheat 
Board from 1935-37, and from 1939 
44 as assistant chief commissioner of 
the board. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIF — 
ALEX CHRISTIE DIES 

WINNIPEG—Alex Christie, former 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change and vice president of ‘he Ca- 
nadian Consolidated Grain (o., Ltd, 
died at London, Ont., May 2'. Born 
in Scotland, he came to Ca ada 4 
years ago and has been in t © grain 
business since 1905. Mr. Chr stie be- 
came a member of the V innipeg 


Grain Exchange in 1913 and was its 





president in 1943. He retired from 
active business two years ago 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CANADA TO GET EXTRA JUTE 


TORONTO —The department of 
trade and commerce, Ottav an- 
nounced in a recent bulletin that the 
Indian government has alloiied 4 
supplementary quota of 900 lon tons 
of raw jute and 3,000 long tons of 
jute goods to Canada for the « rrent 
jute year ending June 25, 1947. 
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Committee Study 
of Potato Surplus 
Approved by House 


WASHINGTON-—A resolution di- 
recting the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee to institute studies and hold 
hearings on the potato surplus was 
approved by the House May 29. The 
measure was introduced by Rep. Paul 
W. Shafer (R., Mich.). 

In a discussion preceding passage 
of the resolution, Mr. Shafer de- 
clared that if the 100 million bushels 
of surplus potatoes this year had 
been turned into potato flour they 
would have made 600,000 tons of 
flour. 

“If this flour had been used either 
at home or abroad instead of wheat 
four, the likelihood is great that 
there would have been a lessening 
in demand for wheat flour and that 
the price of wheat would be more in 
line wit, that of other commodities,” 
he said 

Suggests More Exports 

Mr. Shafer suggested that the Ag- 
riculture Committee investigate the 
possibility of shipping more potato 
flour overseas or using it as cattle 
feed in the United States relief pro- 
gram. The State Department, he 
added, might advertise the potato 
surplus so that countries which have 
not considered using potatoes and 
potato products will cooperate in tak- 
ing some of the surplus. 

‘Domestically,” he continued, 
“there may be any of dozens of ways 
by means of which potato flour and 
related products can be used or the 
use increased. Maybe a way can be 
found by which nutritionists can be 
encouraged to make more use of po- 
tato flour and related products in 
their work.” 

Mr. Shafer said that he wanted to 
make clear the distinction between 
potato flour and dehydrated potatoes, 
since the latter have not received 
favorable acceptance in Europe. 

“Potato flour does not require re- 
constitution. It does not have the ob- 
jectionable characteristics of dehy- 
drated potatoes. Potato flour will 
keep almost indefinitely and can be 
moved and used long before reason- 
able storage would cause deteriora- 
tion. . . . It is a known fact that 
potato flour is practically immune 
to contamination by and of insects. 

“It is my personal opinion that if 
the facts are properly developed and 
a true story told straight to the con- 
sumer, the consumer will create the 
demand, and that processors of these 
foods in which potato flour is used 
will be forthcoming. It is possible— 
in fact, probable—that a widespread 
use of potato flour would improve the 
flavor of bread so greatly that there 
actually would be an increase in 
wheat flour.” 


Cites Use by Bakers 

Mr. Shafer pointed out that many 
bakers are now using either potato 
flour or potato culture in the manu- 
facture of* bakery products and as- 
Serted that if all bakers in the United 
States would use 4% of either prod- 
uct the equivalent of the total sur- 
Plus of the crop year would be used. 
Admitting that there may be some 
objection from bakers to the use of 
Potato flour, he emphasized that a 
Substantial number of wise bakers 
now use potato flour and that they 
Teport lesser losses through staling, 
Plus constantly increasing demand for 
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this acceptable variety of nutritive 
food products.” 

Rep. Leo E. Allen (R., Ill.), chair- 
man of the House Rules Committee, 
credited a speech by Rep. J. Caleb 
Boggs (R., Del.) with helping to 
focus attention on the surplus pota- 
to situation. Mr. Boggs earlier had 
waved a news photograph before 
House members showing kerosene be- 
ing poured over potatoes to make 
them unfit for consumption and also 
exhibited a grocery receipt showing 
he had paid 98¢ for 10 lb. of potatoes. 

Mr. Allen said that Mr. Boggs’ 
action was one of the factors which 
caused the Rules Committee to bring 
to the floor the bill calling for a 
study of the surplus. 


Mr. Shafer expressed gratitude to 
Mr. Boggs for having aided in getting 
the measure to the floor for consid- 
eration. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AIRLINE FOODS PROFIT 


NEW YORK—Airline Foods Corp. 
has reported consolidated net profit 
of $1,116,772 for the 12 months end- 
ed March 31, 1947, equal after pre- 
ferred dividends to $2.56 per share 
on the 366,505 shares of common 
stock outstanding at the end of the 
period. This figure, which includes 
the full year’s earnings of all sub- 
sidiaries as though they had been 
owned for the entire 12 months, al- 
so gives effect to a write-down of in- 
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ventories of $425,777 since November, 
1946. Consolidated net sales of the 
company, including all subsidiaries 
for the entire 12 months, were $28,- 
461,236. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EARL HAMILTON JOINS 
STANDARD MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO — Standard Milling Co. 
has announced that Earl Hamilton, 
Cleveland, has joined its organization 
and will be calling on bakers in Can- 
ton, Akron and Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Hamilton was connected with Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., for many years be- 
fore the war, and is well acquainted 
with the Cleveland retail bakery 
trade. 










Diversified agricultural products are of high quality 


due to favorable climate and soil. 


More than 250 useful metallic and non-metallic min- 
erals and compounds have been found, including pre- 
cious uranium. Timber, oil and coal are practically 


unlimited. 


Native-bornskilled labor, and a healthful climate result - 
ing in fewer “‘time-outs’’ assure economical production. 










' 
UTAH | €oL0.| Kaw. 4 
seckhecabkessesd 


olorado’ 


Colorado offers industry many desirable sites for 
manufacturing, warehousing, and other purposes. It 
is strategically located for national distribution. 


OF INDUSTRY 





2k One of a series of adver- 
tisements based on in- 
dustrial opportunities in 
the states served by the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 





Colorado —— sound state economy, modern 
educational and cultural facilities. 


Thousands of vacationists enjoy its mountainous 
splendor, cool summer breezes and winter sports. 


Union Pacific provides Colorado with unexcelled 


freight and passenger transportation. Every night, 
. over-night Streamliner service between Denver-Chi- 
cago... Denver-St. Louis. 


For assistance in securing industrial and commercial 


just... 


sites—and for all-weather, dependable rail service, 


be Specific - 


say Union Pacific’ 


% Address Industrial Department, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for 
information regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 











LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 





whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 









This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 







w 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesora 
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WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 






























Expand YOUT technical COn rol hs 


eee Sead your samples to W. E. Long Co. 

analytical and baking laboratories—for examination, analyt- 

ical checks, vitamin assay and practical bakery testing. 
Prom fel —RELUABLE REPORTS. 

Ask for full information on regular service schedules and costs. 


THE W.E. LONG CO. siete coi 



















101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "Z7%° 

























FEED INDUSTRY GAINS 
CITED AT CONVENTION 


—<>— 
Nebraska Dealers Association Notes 
Progress—W. C. Swanson 
Elected President 


OMAHA—tThe feed and grain trade 
has kept pace with agriculture in all 
categories, according to F. Peavey 
Heffelfinger, Minneapolis, president 
of the National Grain and Feed 
Dealers Association. 

In an address to the nineteenth an- 
nual convention of the Nebraska 
Grain and Feed Dealers Association, 
he cited the tremendous progress of 
the farmer, scientists and their re- 
lated industries. ‘Our job has been 
just as progressive in all its han- 
dling, processing, storage, mechanical 
and mixing methods,” he said. 

Mr. Heffelfinger asked for con- 
tinued support of all state associa- 
tions in the national group. He pre- 
dicted “great advancement” for the 
industry if it is bound together in 
cooperation. 


Price Fluctuations 


There is no reason for continued 
fluctuations in prices of feedstuffs, 
Chris Miller, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, told delegates. 

“Every segment of the industry 
is to blame,” he said. “Some men 
think they found an easy way to 
make money. Processors must realize 
they cannot continue to furnish low 
quality ingredients. We must all con- 
cern ourselves with the customer’s 
point-of-view. Despite the best feed- 
ing ratio in our history, the in- 
dustry has all but fallen to pieces the 
past five months.” 

Charles Deaver, association presi- 
dent, complimented members of the 
organization for increased interest and 
participation. Membership, he said, 
has reached nearly 500: He warned 
that feed and grain men must con- 
tinue to be “most important fig- 
ures” in their community by help- 
ing and advising farmers. 


Egg Publicity Described 


L. W. Rember, Chicago represen- 
tative of the Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board, reviewed his organiza- 
tion’s efforts and accomplishments 
in securing favorable publicity for 
the poultry and feed business. He 
recalled that 58% of all formula feed 
is poultry feed, and that if each Ne- 
braskan ate 382 eggs per year, the 
total consumption would be only one 
fourth of the state’s output. 

“The more we tell, the more you 
sell,” Mr. Rember asserted. He re- 
vealed that his group currently is 
working on possibilities of a new 
movie, “Chicken Every Sunday.” He 
predicted that the industry would 
gain as much from this new film as 
it did from the recent picture, “The 
Egg and I.” 

Another convention speaker was 
Dr. Claud R. Fly, Lincoln, soil con- 
servation service official from the 
USDA. He spoke about his recent 
eight and one half months’ tour of 
Italy, Greece and Sicily and showed 
colored slides with his talk. 

A fear of another war prevails on 
those people, Dr. Fly asserted. This 
is true because they have no free- 
dom from want or freedom from 
fear. When a carload of wheat from 
the United States is scheduled to 
arrive in one of their ports, he said, 
the spirit of the community changes. 
It actually seems like Christmas 
time, he said. 

The delegates unanimously adopt- 
ed the report of the legislative com- 
mittee which urged association hear- 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST .. . 


, 
Tolehearte — 
CAKE FLOUR. 
HARVESTA .- 
CRACKER SPONGE 
note . 
DIAD 
WHITE oo 
PIE FLOUR. 


Swan — 


CAKE FLOUR - 

DOUGHNUT MIX 

GOLDEN RISE ned 
PURPOSE MI* 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
EVANSVILLE, IN DIAMA 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selecred 
KMBER DURUM WHEAT 


——— 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 
ot 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECiAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western \\an- 
sas, and secures most of its \ heat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, is ansas 








more. 
of PURIFIED MIDDLING 
| and PURIFIED WHEAT Geer 


We will be glad to ret yeur quota 


The Cream of Wheat Corporati 


Minneapolis, Minnesota & 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiuwe Co., Inman, Kau. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS . 





























FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
2%. i. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


The.J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 


as 











Kul. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 








General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
ee 
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ings at convenient dates during the 
next two years. These would be 
called prior to the next state legis- 
lature sessions. 

W. C. Swanson, Wayne, Neb., was 
elected president. He is associated 
with the Farmers Grain Co. Frank 
Warden, Gering, Neb., was elected 
vice president. He heads the Blue 
Jay Feeds Co. Four men were elect- 
ed to serve on the board of directors. 
They include: Hal Day, Jr., Day Mill- 
ing Co., North Platte; H. E. Day, 
Allied Mills, Inc., Omaha; Charles 
Deaver, Sidney, and Ralph Davison, 
Davison Grain Co., Seward. Howard 
Elm, Lincoln, was appointed secre- 
tary. Phil Runion’s resignation as 
secretary was “regretfully accepted.” 
Mr. Runion, who is also secretary of 
the Nebraska lumbermen’s_ group, 
found that he could not continue 
both activities. Mr. Elm’s headquar- 
ters will be at 1027 Trust Building, 
Lincoln. 
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EASTERN INTERESTS 
BUY 11 RICE MILLS 


—<>— 
Names of Backers Not Announced; 
Mills Merged Into $15 Billion 
Corporation 


CHICAGO — Eleven rice mills in 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas have 
been purchased and consolidated into 
a $15 billion corporation by a group 
of eastern financiers, it was an- 
nounced recently by R. L. Kutch, a 
Chicago financial consultant. Names 
of the new concern’s backers were 
withheld. 

“The purpose of the consolidation,” 
Mr. Kutch said, “is to apply modern 
merchandising methods to the rice 
milling industry and to increase the 
consumption of rice per capita in the 
United States through means of a 
national advertising campaign.” 

He added that he and his associ- 
ates believed that the long-term 
trend of food prices, including that 
of rice, “is definitely downward,” and 
that development of a surplus of rice 
would create a disorganized condition 
in the industry. 

Mr. Kutch said that management 
and employees of the affected mills 
would be retained. 

Mills purchased were the Pritch- 
ard Rice Milling Co. and the Adol- 
phus Rice Milling Co., both in Hous- 
ton, Texas; the Walton Rice Mill 
Co.’s two plants at Stuttgart, Ark., 
and the Weiner (Ark.) Rice Mill Co.; 
the Harper Rice Milling Co., at De- 
witt, Ark., and the following mills in 
Louisiana: 

The Kaplan (La.) Rice Milling 
Co.; the Supreme Rice Mill, Crowley; 
the Roberts Rice Milling Co., Crow- 
ley; the Baton Rouge (La.) Rice 
Milling Co., and the Mermentau 
(La.) Rice Mill Co. 
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FLOUR DAMAGED IN TEXAS 
DISASTER SHIPPED TO N. Y. 


HOUSTON — Twelve thousand 
sacks of flour damaged in the Texas 
City disaster are being shipped from 
Houston to New York to be convert- 
ed into feed. 

The first shipment of 3,000 sacks 
was loaded aboard the South Bend 
Victory, and the remainder was to 
be moved by another victory-type 
vessel recently purchased by the Tex- 
as Line. Arrival of the South Bend 
Victory here marked the start of 
weekly service between the Atlantic 
seaboard and Houston by the Texas 
Line. 














KANSAS 


The “inside story’ of your bread 


is mighty important these days, 


when consumers are more critical 


than they have been in the past few 


years. 


And SUNNY KANSAS 


can be a big help in giving you 


the fine textured, soft crumb you 


want. 


For the wheats that go to 


make this top quality brand have 


been carefully selected for superior 


baking results. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA 





1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 
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CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 











DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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Lower Prices, Higher Wages Seen 
by Business, Agricultural Leaders 


By MILDRED HODGSON 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Falling prices 
and rising wages during the rest of 
1947 have been forecast by a major- 
ity of the business and farm leaders 
who replied to the questionnaires re- 
cently sent out by Sen. Robert Taft’s 
Senate-House Economic Committee. 
To date, some 583 persons have re- 
turned the survey with the requested 
price data to the committee. 

Industrial, trade, financial, agricul- 
tural and labor officials told the eco- 
nomic group that they were opposed 
to any voluntary price cutting ar- 
rangements, such as the Newburyport 
plan, under government sanction. 
Sen. Joseph O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.), a 
member of the joint committee, stat- 
ed that he believed such arrange- 
ments were a sure and quick way to 
monopoly. Many of the returned 
questionnaires favored reduction in 
the government debt, it is understood. 


Farm Interests Opposed 

Agricultural interests were the 
only group that did not favor a cut 
in taxes this year, the committee re- 
ported. However, it is understood 
that the questionnaire was largely 
sent to big business groups who have 
already publicly come out in favor 
of an immediate cut in taxes. Com- 
mittee members admitted that the 
survey did not actually represent a 
cross-section of American economic 
life. Some observers here believe that 
the poll was conducted largely by 
Republican leaders to obtain backing 
for their legislative program. 

The committee revealed that many 
business men are pessimistic about 
the future, believing that the United 
States may be entering a depression. 
Some of the concerns answering the 
survey showed concern for other in- 
dustries. They believed that their 
own outlook might not be so black 
but that other industries were in for 
trouble in 1947-48. 


Hearings Scheduled 

Open hearings on the survey will 
get under way here June 23, with 
representatives of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Americans 
for Democratic Action, the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development and 
other organizations in attendance. It 
is expected that other data bearing 
on the country’s economic health will 
be brought out at that time. A com- 
plete report is expected to be ready 
for Congress by Feb. 1, 1948. 

The survey, conducted by Dun & 
Bradstreet, also showed that a ma- 
jority believed the next six months 
will show a higher output per man 
hour, higher unit cost of labor, slight 
decrease in unemployment, decrease 
in hours worked per week, higher 
dollar volume of inventories, more 
plant capacity and lower profits. 


Administration Blast 


Meanwhile, another phase of Sen. 
Taft’s economic theories received an 
administration blast when the Presi- 
dent issued a long statement denounc- 
ing certain statements made by the 
senator. The Ohio legislator is re- 
ported to have said that “apparently 
the President and the administra- 


tion are abandoning talk of keeping 
prices down in favor of heavy spend- 
ing abroad that will keep them up.” 
Discounting any policy of this sort, 
the President stated that the Greek- 
Turkish loan program was initiated 
to aid starving millions and to help 
restore their economies so that the 
world may regain its prosperity. 

The President admitted that the 
loan programs put an_ additional 
strain on the U.S. economy, but added 
that this fact could not result in this 
country abandoning its plans for 
world help. Mr. Truman once again 
voiced a plea to American industry 
to voluntarily bring down prices, add- 
ing that Sen. Taft’s suggestion to 
reduce prices by reducing demand 
would result in a depression. High 


and stable demand with high volume 
of production is the answer to the 
problem, the President concluded. 
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CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 
DECLARES TWO DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of Continental Baking Co. has 
declared the following dividends: 

“A quarterly dividend of $1.37% 
a share on the outstanding $5.50 divi- 
dend preferred stock (in accordance 
with Section 1, Division A, of the 
charter as amended July 24, 1945), 
payable July 1, 1947, to holders of 
record of such stock at the close of 
business June 12, 1947. 

“A regular quarterly dividend, for 
the close of business June 12, 1947.” 
of 25¢ a share on the outstanding 
common stock payable July 1, 1947, 
to holders of record of such stock at 
the close of business June 12, 1947. 

The stock transfer books will not 
be closed. 











Heavy Winter Kill and Poor Reseeding 
Conditions to Cut European Harvests 


WASHINGTON—Present prospects 
indicate that winter grain produc- 
tion in Continental Europe may be 
somewhat smaller in 1947 than in 
1946, largely because of abnormally 
heavy winter kill in parts of western 
Europe, unfavorable weather which 
hampered reseeding to wheat and 
rye, and drouth in parts of the Medi- 
terranean region. The crop in the 
United Kingdom is also expected to 
be considerably smaller than a year 
ago. This information is revealed by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

Unfavorable fall weather prevented 
seeding the full acreage planned for 
winter wheat. Since that time, an 
unusually severe winter, together with 
a late spring, also have contributed 
to the poor crop prospect, the bu- 
reau says. 


Winter Kill Heavy 


Acreage loss from winter kill in 
western Europe is reported to range 
from one third to one half for some 
countries. Even though it is too early 
fully to assess this damage, there 
seems to be little doubt that produc- 
tion will be considerably reduced. 
In central and eastern Europe, the 
area sown to winter wheat and rye 
in the fall of 1946 was larger than 
that of the year earlier, and frost 
damage appears to have been rela- 
tively light. 

In the Danubian basin, acreage 
goals for fall sown grain were nearly 
reached and the region apparently 
suffered only the average amount of 
winter kill. Parts of this area, how- 
ever, are now reported to be suffer- 
ing from drouth as are some areas 
in the Mediterranean region. In 
North Africa, the crop is satisfactory, 
except in Tunisia, where drouth has 
persisted. The winter crop in Soviet 
Russia was protected by good snow 
cover and is reported to be better 
than last year. While acreage has 
been increased, it is still below pre- 
war. The crop in some areas of 
India is reported to have suffered 
severe rust damage which may result 
in total production as much as 20% 
below average. 


Argentine Growers Dissatisfied 


In Argentina, there is little incen- 
tive for increasing wheat acreage be- 


cause of the unsatisfactory level of 
prices received by growers. The soil 
condition is mostly favorable for the 
new crop for which seeding will be- 
come general in June. 

Prospects point to an increased 
wheat acreage in Australia as a re- 
sult of relatively high prices and the 
continued suspension of acreage re- 
strictions. Good rainfall over most 
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of the wheat area favored prepara. 
tion of the land and seeding is now 
general. Increased supplies of super. 
phosphate are available. 

July 1 wheat stocks in the foyr 
principal exporting countries—Uniteq 
States, Canada, Argentina and Ays. 
tralia—may be slightly larger than 
a year earlier when they totaled only 
about 372 million bushels. Eyen 
though stocks in the four countries 
will increase over 1946, they will be 
smaller than in any other year since 
1938 when they totaled 353 million 
bushels. 





SEE 300 MILLION BUSH&LS 
WHEAT FOR KANSAS 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
Kansas horn of plenty will b: break- 


ing at the seams if the preser! wheat 
prospect comes to maturity, says C, 
E. Skiver, director of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Ass: ciation, 
The May 1 estimate of 263 million 
bushels looks much larg: now. 
Some put the prospect as igh as 
300 million. At any rate, ¢ is a 
sight to behold, according to Mr. 
Skiver, who remarks: “Sure Horace 


Greeley never dreamed he would see 
anything like this when he said, ‘Go 
west, young man’.” The continued 
wet weather seems to have done 
more good than harm thus far. Kan- 
sas will need some dry wether at 
harvest time, according to Mr. Skiver, 
for with the big crop, limited storage 
and handling equipment, moisture at 
harvest is certain to mean spoiled 
wheat and bad quality. 





Oats Prices Soar on Prospects 
of Sharp Reduction in New Crop 


CHICAGO—New seasonal highs 
on all deliveries of oats futures were 
established last week on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, based upon a tight 
statistical position of that grain. The 
July delivery rose to 99¢ bu. C. M. 
Galvin, a private crop statistician, 
placed the prospective new oats crop 
at only 1,100 million bushels, a drop 
of over 400 million from last year’s 
outturn. The 10-year average pro- 
duction of oats is 1,129,441,000 bu. 

Goodbody & Co., local grain firm, 
says that with the carry-over from 
the old crop, supplies of oats for 
the 1947-48 season will total around 


1,370 million. The company points 
out that disappearance during the 
last two crop seasons has been high- 
er than that figure and says that 
great economy in the .use of oats 
will have to be exercised. Other 
grains, particularly corn, wil! have to 
be substituted for feed purposes, the 
company adds. 


The new oats acreage down 
nearly 7 million from a year 2g0, due 
to delayed seeding caused by wet 


fields and cold weather over wide 
areas. Condition of the growing crop 
is reported by Mr. Galvin at 78% of 
normal, against 85% a year a; 





April Cuban Flour Imports Gain 


HAVANA — Increased imports of United States flour into Cuba 
April are reported by P. E. Carr, import-export statistician, here. ° 


juring 
The un- 


loadings amounted to 152,262 200-lb. sacks and were more than dow le the 


light March imports of 74,334 sacks. 


for many weeks. 


The step-up in imports resulte:' from 
settlement of the Cuban subsidy arrangements which had been hang 
Imports of United States flour into Cuba for the first four 
months of 1947 amounted to 657,254 200-lb. sacks, the smallest for a 


g fire 


milar 


period in the past six years, with the exception of 1946. Detailed figu:es on 
Cuban imports are shown in the accompanying table. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB SACi‘S) 











1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

TABURET oc 0c cccess 142,357 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 73,255 
February .......... 161,348 131,517 249,560 248,140 161,096 57,403 
ME CNS 6G 6eiaene 93,954 215,666 140,830 185,711 220,442 74,334 
NE oi ceca sats 235,078 145,090 114,361 127,973 134,906 2,262 

Sub-totals ..... 632,737 600,846 670,145 873,238 547,426 7,254 
ME Sy io ciaceeks eas 107,205 131,632 142,797 136,725 141,148 veeee 
BG S50 fica cens 127,214 111,700 199,329 320,731 133,393 00 weer 
EOS ARINC 109,457 166,935 118,702 339,536 133,782 ene 
OO 150,322 121,507 15,889 332,280 145,694 vee 
September ......... 47,561 66,858 9,320 261,652 30,933 sees 
I oi. 64 x sineaie 62,538 92,479 40,700 5,769 58,554 vee 
November ......... 104,164 98,370 109,028 7,757 236,655 vest 
December ......... 144,753 137,070 157,384 28,040 298,839 ones 

Totals ......... 1,485,951 1,527,397 1,463,294 2,305,728 1,726,424 vent 
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s BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
u M h 
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and Aus. for Flour Mills of America, Inc., spent 
ger § h } 4 d C a few days in Kansas City offices of 
Bind =. C u ze rea orp. the company last week before going 
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soul en The board of directors of Interstate meeting of the Valier & Spies Mill- 
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iation, FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY being made effective on June 9, all B¥e --------: or head _ oat 
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+ N ios tao oh TS én ae 1 — a oo = a See And Other Bakery Flours 
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Horace 110 
uld see 
said, ‘Go \LDING A A 
= THE INSTANT TEST | | American Ace 
e done 
. Kan- —A very fine, short, 
ther at : 
Shiver, for strong patent milled 
storage in one of the West’s 
oa The Rodney Milling Co. + . very finest flour mills. 
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Grain ‘Storage 7,000,000 Bus. American Flours, Inc. 
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Heart of America . nrichment 
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NEW AOM OFFICERS—Ralph W. Bouskill, Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and Dewey Robbins (right), Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., were elected vice president and president, re- 
spectively, of the Association of Operative Millers at the organization’s 
annual convention held in Minneapolis June 2-6. The 51st annual con- 
vention established a new attendance record with 886 registrants. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Arthur R. Helm, a former district 
sales manager for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, who has 
been on a leave of absence since 1940, 
serving as a commander in the Navy, 
has returned to the company’s pro- 
duction department. He is the son 
of Willis C. Helm, chairman of the 
board. 

* 


Susan Kuehn, daughter of Henry 
E. Kuehn, vice president and co- 
manager of King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, will graduate from Wel- 
lesley College, June 16, and Mr. 
Kuehn and family are motoring to 
attend the graduating exercises. 

* 

C. W. Swanson, Detroit, for 14 
years with Standard Brands, Inc., on 
June 1 became the Michigan repre- 
sentative of the King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis. 

* 

Dolores Arnold, daughter of Urban 
A. Arnold, Chicago flour broker, was 
married on June 7 to Joseph C, Con- 
ley at St. Hilary’s Church. The bride 
is a graduate of Rosary College, Riv- 
er Forest, Ill., and the groom served 
three years in the Navy during World 
War II. 

* 


S. C. Northrop, assistant general 
manager and traffic manager, Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, George 
Manschot, Kern & Manschot, Milwau- 
kee, were in Chicago June 5 and 
attended the annual outing of the 
Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, held at the Rolling Green 
Country Club. 

® 


P. R. Markley of the P. R. Mark- 
ley Co., Philadelphia, millfeeds, vis- 
ited the Kansas City Board of Trade 
last week. 

id 


Executive personnel of the grocery 
products division of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, met in New York 
to introduce Pillsbury’s Pie Crust Mix 
into that market—the last metropoli- 
tan area of the middle Atlantic sea- 
board region in which it is not al- 
ready selling. Attending it were Al- 


exander Parsons, vice president of the 
division; R. C. Painter, regional sales 
manager; H. I. Galbraith and Richard 
Schutte, Cleveland, national repre- 
sentative on chair store accounts. 


* 

Elie Joseph Fils, Haitian importer, 
and his daughter and Ignatio Bene- 
detti and Mrs. Benedetti from Colom- 
bia, South America, were among the 
visitors at the New York offices of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


Joseph C. Beaven, president of the 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, visit- 
ed the company’s Kansas City offi- 
ces last week. 

aa 


Hubert Edwards, manager of the 
Higginsville (Mo.) Flour Mill, left 
last week on a business trip to Texas. 

* 

The featured speaker at a meeting 
of the Rotary Club of Marshall, Mo., 
June 12 will be John W. Cain, presi- 
dent and manager of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, who 
will discuss the flour and feed mill- 
ing industries. The Midland Feed 
Mills, Inc., is completing a new 200- 
ton feed plant at Marshall. 

° 

Austin Morton, vice president and 
general sales manager, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., was on a business trip last 
week to St. Louis and Birmingham, 
Ala. 

€ 


Alfred E. Schultz, secretary of the 
Toledo Board of Trade, and Mrs. 
Schultz left June 9 for three weeks’ 
vacation on the Pacific Coast. They 
will visit Seattle and Los Angeles. 

* 

George H. Kelley is now represent- 
ing Pillsbury Mills, Inc., bakery divi- 
sion, and will make his headquarters 
in Miami, Fla. Mr. Kelley is already 
well known in the Miami territory 
and took over his new duties June 1. 

ae 

Felton D. Duncan, representative 
for the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., has been transferred from the 
southern office of the company in 


Atlanta to Mississippi. Mr. Duncan 
and his wife will make their home in 
Jackson, Miss., and Mr. Duncan will 
cover that state in the interests of 
the mill. 

& 


J. R. Fair, Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., 
Yukon, Okla., was in Atlanta during 
the past week calling on Frank B. 
Archer, flour broker, who represents 
the firm in this territory. 

@ 
J. R. Henderson, Southeast regional 


manager, bulk products _ division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Atlanta, made 
a recent short business trip to 
Florida. 

s 


O. E. M. Keller, president of Kasco 
Mills, Toledo, and president of the 
Toledo Rotary Club, has gone to San 
Francisco to attend the national Ro- 
tary convention. 

® 

Herman Steen, Chicago, vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, was in Kansas 
City last week on federation business. 

* 

R. E. McDonald, director of the 
Millers National Federation long- 
range program was in Minneapolis 
last week. 

= 


Ralph A. Voigt, president and 
treasurer of the Voigt Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was a visitor at 
the Chicago office of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation last week. 

we 

Win P. Craig, sales manager of the 
southern office in Atlanta for the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
has returned to that city after at- 
tending the annual sales meeting of 
the company in Denver, Colo. Mr. 
Craig was accompanied by Mrs. Craig 
and they made a stopover in Chicago 
to visit Mr. Craig’s mother who is 
quite ill. : 

 ) 


Members of the Atlanta Bakers 
Club gathered at the Druid Hills 
Club in Atlanta for the monthly din- 
ner meeting of the organization 
June 3. Herman Talmadge, son of 
the late Gov. Eugene Talmadge of 
Georgia, addressed the meeting. Mr. 
Talmadge emphasized the fact that 
Georgia needs more manufacturing 
plants to handle its raw products. 


Joseph L. Watkins, assistant sales 
manager for the Marin’s Baking Co., 


June 10, 1947 


Augusta, Ga., and Miss Dora B. Lyons 
of Washington, Ga., were married on 
May 24. After the wedding the couple 
left on an airplane trip to the West. 
Mr. Watkins is a son of W. S. Wat- 
kins, vice president of the Marin’s 
Baking Co. He attended Georgia 
State College and is a member of 
the Phi Kappa Sigma fraternity. Mr. 
and Mrs. Watkins will make their 
home in the King Woods section of 
Augusta. 
e 


O. L. Spencer, Cleveland manager 
of the Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, Mont., is visiting connections 
in New England. 


W. B. Madaus, assistant manager 
of the William Kelly Milling Co, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, has been elected 
president of the Hutchinson Bowling 
Association for 1947-48. 

* 

E. D. Russell, district sales man- 
ager for the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, left for a 
visit with the trade in North Cen- 
tral states as P. H. Baum, vice presi- 
dent and director of sales, returned 
from a trip which took him to New 
York and other points. 

& 

J. R. McCarthy, Capitol Elevator 
Co., Duluth, has returned from his 
vacation in Florida. 


Elmer E. Huffman, sales manager 
for the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
has returned from Crete, Neb., where 
he attended commencement exercises 
at Doane College, of which he is a 
graduate. His daughter, Fairy, is a 
sophomore at Doane. 


Robert T. Howle, Amarillo, ‘exas, 
sales manager, flour and feed, in the 
Panhandle and New Mexico terri- 
tory for General Mills, Inc., was a re- 
cent visitor in Oklahoma City. 


E. J. Bermel, Pittsburgh district 
manager for Eagle Roller Mii! Co., 
opened a downtown office at 6125 Jen- 
kins Arcade. T. M. Power, sales su- 
pervisor, will be in charge oi! this 
office while Mr. Bermel and his fam- 
ily are vacationing at Thousand 
Islands, Canada, during July. 


Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., | ouis- 
ville, has announced the promotion 
of George Nightingale to divisional 








ZINSMASTER TESTIMONIAL DINNER—Harry W. Zinsmaster, pres'- 
dent of the Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, Minn., and chairman of t 

board of governors of the American Bakers Association was honored °' 
the annual convention banquet of the Associated Bakers of Minneso'® 


held at the Hotel St. Paul in St. Paul May 19. 


Shown above with M:. 


Zinsmaster at the head banquet table are two of the prominent speake's 
who participated in the testimonial program. Left to right, they 2° 
Jack Lemmon, Doughnut Corp. of America, Boston, and president of tli 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry; Harry Bullis, president of Gener®' 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, who represented the milling industry, and Mr. 


Zinsmaster. 
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BOY SCOUT AWARD 


CHICAGO —R. Douglas Stuart, 
president of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, has been awarded the Silver 
Buffalo of the National Council, Boy 
Scouts of America. He was one of 
eight recipients of this award. The 
awards were made at the closing 
session of the council’s thirty-seventh 
annual meeting in New York, and 
were made for noteworthy service to 
boyhood outside the line of regular 
duties. Mr. Stuart has been a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Council since 1910, 
and 2 member of its executive board 
since 1916. He has been honorary 
president since 1939, and is a holder 
of the Silver Beaver award. 


a ss Se RO ROS 
manager, with supervision over Ken- 
tucky, Indiana and Tennessee. He 
has been in charge of city sales at 
Louisville. 

* 


Roy Crippen, formerly division 
sales manager for Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville, at Jacksonville, 
Fla., and with the company for the 
past 10 years, has been transferred 
to the Louisville office as advertising 
manager, taking over work formerly 
handled by Victor H. Engelhard, Jr., 
who some time ago was made execu- 
tive vice president and director of 
sales of the company. Mr. Crippen 
had handled sales in Florida and 
southern Georgia. 

* 


C. M. Hardenbergh, executive vice 
president, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; Ray Winters of 
the company’s grain department, Min- 
neapolis, and Glen F. Hilts, manager 
of the grain department, Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, made 
an extensive trip through the wheat 
areas of Kansas and Oklahoma in 
the past week. 

*” 


Erwin Kelm, vice president of Car- 
gill, Inc.; T. J. Totushek, editor of 
the Cargill Crop Bulletin; Harold 
Johnson, wheat merchandising de- 
partment, all of Minneapolis, and 
Loren Johnson, Cargill manager at 
Kansas City, are on a tour of sev- 
eral southwestern wheat markets as 
far west as Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Miss Nolene Wallingford, daugh- 
ter of Earl G. Wallingford of the 
Mensendieck Grain Co., Kansas City, 
was married June 8 to Charles W. 
Neal. 

e 


Paul M. Petersen, general sales 
manager of the durum division of the 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is visiting the New York market. 

® 

Sam Rice, Rice Grain Co., has re- 
turned from a trip to Los Angeles. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HUTCHINSON BOARD NAMES 
G. H. BIDWELL PRESIDENT 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—George 
H. Bidwell, Bidwell Grain Co., was 
elected president of the Hutchinson 
Board of Trade for 1947-48 at a 
meeting, June 3. He succeeds Charles 
W. Colby, Colby Grain Co., who will 
Serve as a director. 

J. R. Miller, Southwest Grain Co., 
was named vice president. Directors 
Include H. A. Davis, Western Ter- 
minal Elevator Co; Mr. Colby; D. B. 
Frazee, Security Elevator Co; A. W. 
Estes, Midwest Grain Co; J. V. Flem- 
ing, George E, Gano Grain Co.; H. 
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C. Morton, Farmers Co-op Commis- 
sion, and A. P. Haury, Haury Grain 
Co. The new officers took office 
June 10. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS INDEX 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.08, as 
compared with 10.08 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib. of cloth is 32.32, as compared with 
17.12 a year ago. 


DEATHS 


William Poynter, 19, son of Walter 
E. Poynter of R. P. Poynter & Son, 
operating the Horse Cave (Ky.) 
Mills, flour miller, died June 3 at 
Sampson Hospital, Glasgow, Ky., of 
injuries suffered June 2 when his 
car crashed into a ditch. Mr. Poyn- 
ter is survived by his parents and 
a sister, Mrs. R. L. Davis. 














Mrs. George Postel, 88, widow of 
the late George Postel and mother 
of Philip H. Postel, president of Ph. 
H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, 
Ill., died May 30 at her home. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MRS. JUSTINE TRAUTWEIN DIES 


KANSAS CITY — Mrs. Justine 
Trautwein, 55, wife of Albert A. 
Trautwein, editor of the Kansas City 
Grain Market Review, died at the 
Shea Nursing Home, 812 Benton. IIl 
for several years, she had been a 
resident of Kansas City all her life. 
Also surviving are a brother, Lee 
Holtz, Los Angeles; a son, Joseph A. 
Trautwein, Chicago, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Virgil L. Gastinger, Kansas 
City. 
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Chicago Distributors Honor 
Frank T. Herbert at Meeting 


CHICAGO—It was Frank T. Her- 
bert day at the 22nd annual golf 
tournament and outing of the Chi- 
cago Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, held at the Rolling Green Coun- 
try Club, June 5. For the past four 
years a member of this organization 
has been honored, and this year Mr. 
Herbert, Johnson & Herbert Co., 
was the unanimous selection of the 
committee. 

President R. E. Bemmels read a 
tribute to Mr. Herbert, reviewing his 
fine record in the flour distributing 
industry. Born on the north side of 
Chicago in 1898, he attended Waller 
High School and Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He started his flour career 
in 1913 as an office boy for the late 
Walter S. Johnson, spent two years 
in the army in World War I, and, 
with the exception of a brief period 
in the early twenties, he has been 
active as a flour broker in the Chi- 
cago market. 

He always has been active in the 
Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, serving on numerous com- 
mittees, as a director and as presi- 
dent for two years. He also served 
as president of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors for two 
years. Mr. Bemmels paid a tribute 
to Mr. Herbert’s work during the 
NRA days, and his leadership in the 
successful fight for a fair mark-up 
for flour jobbers during the recent 
war. 

Mr. Bemmels also presented Mr. 
Herbert with a gift from the mem- 
bers of the organization. 

Milton Reese of Nelson K. Reese’s 
Sons Co., was the winner of the first 
low net. Other golf winners includ- 
ed George Shields, New Century Co.; 
Frank E. Lange, jobber; Henry L. 
Brainerd, Brainerd & Burgess, Inc.; 
Harry W. Larsen, Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen Co.; Walter Marsh, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc.; J. J. Kelly, Jr., Kelly 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 











High Low Close Close 
May 31, June 7, 
—— 1947 1947 1947 
PO ONE EO ee Tr eee ee 35% 29u% 30% 30% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ..............065 39 30 31% 31% 
I, 6.0. 5.0.66.6:4,6:5,0 000 5-00604540-8:86 | 356 4% 4% 
ee |” i ee era 203% 13% 14 15 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................. 15% 644 654 66 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd.......... 192 185 190 190 
Crema Of WERE 2... cccccccccces q 24 25 24% 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc.... 13% 15 154% 
General Baking Co. ........... 10 10% 104% 
Co Se ee ee ee 39 40 39 
I a cs Ks.cec bb cb 06.005 005-0606 43 r 46 4834 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd...............06 131% 126%, 127% 127% 
General Mills, Inc., 336% Pfd. .............. 2% 112% eens 10 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 109 95% 95% 9634 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., 145 35 136% 135 
ES GE nce ssececcevcesecs 6534 431% 464% 4714 
| ee ee | CO. SEeTereerErrerrerry 103% 97% 01 99% 
Po eee eee 344 27 29% 27% 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. .............. > 181 185 185 
PEE 6.6 ko 60-600 06s0 00d ec esesesceeses 21 22% 221% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 301% 33 34144 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 103% 107 107 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 28 29 
GeemO CRGS OO. occ ccc isc cccccccccccccccsces 85 88 8914 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 155 158 159 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd 102 102 10314 
I I, in ho 505 550464 08a eeewees 374 26% 27% 28% 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd.............. 101% 98 9844 
ND TD 0906.08 wccvccsicceccnecscoccsoes 49 35% 38% 39 
a, a eee 104% 02 104 104% 
SE, Es MS, nc ebb bce cesrcececeeiee 4514 32% 33% 34% 
United Biscuit of America .................5. 21 Se 19% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ................ 87 3% 4% 4 
bc ce Cb nabs ere erececcsicoes 19% il 12% 12% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd................. 10644 99 99 103 
Bid Asked 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd........... 98 102 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd...............06. 175% 179 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York........ 35% 36% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd. 112% 115% 
Langendorff United Bakeries, “A” .......... 26 31 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” ........... 22% 243% 
i SVE eo PCT eee Tee REE ER EET Ee 12% 13% 


*Chicago stock market. 








Frank T. Herbert 


Flour Co., and R. E. Bemmels, Bem- 
mels-Vaughan. 

Pat Albano, Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co., won first prize in the 
horseshoe tournament. A few other 
winners were Ward Miller, Sheridan 
Flouring Mills Co.; John Reget, Ha- 
bel, Armbruster & Larsen Co.; Otto 
Holpuch and F. A. Owens, Interna- 
tional Milling Co.; George Korinek, 
Frank Korinek & Co., and Allen Her- 
bert, Johnson-Herbert & Co. 

A. W. Kirkeeide, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., won the morning blind bogey. 
Winners of the afternoon blind bogey. 
included N. G. Anderson, Bay State 
Milling Co.; James E. Degnan, Bow- 
man Dairy Co.; Frank E. Lange, 
jobber; Frank Wenter, Bakers’ Help- 
er, and Frank E. Church, B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co. 

One hundred members and their 
staffs attended the dinner when the 
prizes were awarded. 

The committee in charge of the 
arrangements included Wayne T. Wil- 
son, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., chairman; 
Henry L. Brainerd, Brainerd & Bur- 
gess, Inc.; George Korinek, Frank 
Korinek & Co., and D. D. Vaughan, 
Bemmels-Vaughan. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWO OUTINGS PLANNED 
BY PITTSBURGH BAKERS 


PITTSBURGH—Two summer out- 
ings have been planned by the Pitts- 
burgh Bakers Courtesy Club. The 
first will be held at the Churchill 
Valley Golf Club, June 17, and the 
second at the Shannopin Country 
Club, July 22. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR NAME CHANGED 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Kerr Gifford 
& Co. has changed the name of the 
former Globe Dock & Elevator in 
Portland to the Kerr Gifford Dock 
& Elevator. The dock, which was 
built by the Globe Mills in 1912, has 
changed hands several times in the 
past 10 years. Capacity of the ele- 
vator is 325,000 bu. and the dock has 
an open grain storage pit with a ca- 
pacity of more than 400,000 bu. Kerr 
Gifford & Co. recently turned over its 
3,000,000 bu. elevator, which it had 
leased from the Union Pacific Rail- 
road for 10 years, to the Quaker Oats 
Co. 
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MINNEAPOLIS CONVENTION OF 
AOM SETS TWO NEW RECORDS 


Veteran Members of Operative Millers’ Organization 
Praise Quality of Program; Registration of 886 a 
New High for Technical Group 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 


Technical Editor 
The Northwestern Miller 


MINNEAPOLIS—The 5l1st annual 
convention of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers, held here last week, 
established two records. One new 
record is a registration of 886, to 
exceed by 112 registrants the rec- 
ord set at the Golden Jubilee con- 
vention held in Chicago in 1946. 

The second, and more important 
record, was the quality of the pro- 
gram and the nature of the open 
forum discussions that followed pre- 
sentation of the prepared addresses. 
Veterans in the organization agree 
that the quality of the program as 
a whole has not been equalled by 
past convention programs. 

Dewey Robbins, milling superin- 
tendent for Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, Wash., was elected 
president of the organization, suc- 
ceeding R. R. Brotherton, super- 
intendent of the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn. Ralph W. Bou- 
skill, Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, was named vice 
president, succeeding Mr. Robbins. 

Donald S. Eber was reappointed 
executive secretary, and H. H. Trapp, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, was re-elected treasurer. 

The executive committee of the 
AOM was given the authority to 
determine the time and place of fu- 
ture conventions. Heretofore the 
annual meetings were held during 
the first week in June as specified 
in the organization’s constitution. 
That specification was repealed, by 
action of the members. The com- 
mittee announced that the 1948 con- 
vention will be held May 17-21, prob- 
ably in St. Louis. Millers in the 
Southwest, particularly Texas and 
Oklahoma, objected to the June con- 
vention date because it comes at a 
time when new crop wheat begins 
to move in on them. 


Discounts Ash as Factor 


A research report prepared by 
Frank W. Wichser, J. A. Shellen- 
berger and R. O. Pence of the de- 
partment of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, and presented by 
Mr. Wichser was, in the estimation 
of many, the outstanding single re- 
port of the convention. “The Re- 
lationship Between Flour Particle 
Size and Protein and Ash Content” 
was the title of the report and Mr. 
Wichser presented some very con- 
vincing evidence to support his con- 
tention that flour ash, as a meas- 
ure of flour quality, was a very poor 
yardstick. 

In the research that formed the 
basis of the report, Mr. Wichser 
made 13 distinct separations of a 
straight hard winter wheat flour for 
particle size. He showed pictures 
of the bread loaves baked from the 
13 different flour separations, and 
the flour of finest granulation baked 
the lowest scoring loaf of bread. It 
was the low ash flour. 

The highest ash flour produced 
the highest scoring bread. 

Protein and ash, Mr. Wichser said, 
were inseparable and his research 


supports the work done by Dr. V. 
H. Morris at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station. A report of 
the work of Dr. Morris appeared in 
the Milling Production Section of this 
journal for May 13. 

The flour separations in Mr. 
Wichser’s research were made by air 
separation, rather than by sifting, 
since the air separation technique 
was more accurate. 


Miller “Quiz Kids” on Program 


A program item billed as a sur- 
prise session consisted of an open 
forum discussion, with eight opera- 
tive millers, wearing academic mor- 
tar board, forming a panel of ex- 
perts. A list of suggested ques- 
tions was circulated among the audi- 
ence and in a very short time the 
questions began to fly. The quiz kids 
included J. George Kehr, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Buffalo; O. J. 
Zimmerman, General Mills, Inc., 
Oklahoma City; Bartl Dengler, 
Quaker Oats Co., Los Angeles; Hor- 
ace G. Kohler, Fuhrer-Ford Milling 
Co., Mt. Vernon, Indiana; George 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co. St. 
Joseph; Ralph W. Bouskill, Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg; Carl N. Arnold, National Mill- 
ing Branch of the National Biscuit 
Co., Toledo; Dewey Robbins, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, and C. 
R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., who was moderator for 
the session. 


Reports for Research Committee 


Roy K. Durham, director of the 
technical service department of the 
Millers National Federation and 
chairman of the AOM research com- 
mittee, presented the report of his 
committee. He discussed the rec- 
ommendations made to milling ma- 
chinery and supply manufacturers 
and said that many of the suggest- 
ed improvements were being incor- 


porated into new designs. The para- 
mount purpose in redesign, Mr. Dur- 
ham said, was to eliminate places in 
machines where insects might find 
harborage. Ease of operation of the 
machine was given second consid- 
eration. 


More Attention to Sanitation 


George B. Wagner, entomologist 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in an ad- 
dress entitled “Preventing Contami- 
nants in Flour,’ recommended that 
each mill select from its group of 
employees, or employ a new man, to 
have charge of sanitation work in 
the mill. Maintenance of sanitation, 
Mr. Wagner said, must become a 
day-by-day activity in mills, instead 
of an occasional activity. He also 
said that “buying a general fumi- 
gation on a price basis alone is a 
fallacy.” 

A record number of _ exhibitors 
showed an interesting array of ma- 
chines and equipment. Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., was Florida host 
again this year at a luncheon for the 
millers, and the Hart-Carter Co., Min- 
neapolis, entertained the operatives 
at a luncheon, followed by a tour 
through its manufacturing and as- 
sembly plants. 

The Allied Trades Asssociation en- 
tertained on the afternoon of June 4 
with a cocktail hour, luncheon and 
vaudeville program. 

The convention closed with a ban- 
quet and entertainment program 
June 5. 
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Textile Supplies 
Adequate to Meet 
Increased Demand 


CHICAGO—Cotton bag manufac- 
turers will have adequate supplies of 
cotton cloth to meet any increase in 
demand for flour bags, officials of 
the Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Assn. assert. 

“The wartime situation on cotton 
cloth has changed considerably,” the 
announcement stated. “Mill produc- 
tion of 37-inch, 4.00-yard sheeting 
(the popular construction used for 
100-lb. bakers flour sacks) has been 
steadily increasing for the past five 
calendar quarters. It is also com- 
mon knowledge that there are ade- 
quate bag manufacturing facilities to 





MILLER “QUIZ KIDS”—A group of operative millers donned academic 
mortar boards at one of the sessions of the convention of the Association 
of Operative Millers, held in Minneapolis June 2-6 to become a board of 


experts. 
among mill technologists. 


The session was an open forum on topics of current interest 
Men in the group, from left to right, are: 


George Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph; Ralph Bouskill, Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg; Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle; O. J. Zimmerman, General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma 
City; Bartl Dengler, V-O Milling Co., Los Angeles; Carl Arnold, Nation- 
al Milling Branch of the National Biscuit Co., Toledo; C. R. Veeck, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., who was moderator; J. George Kehr, 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo, and Horace G. 


Milling Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind. 





Kohler, Fuhrer-Ford 
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meet any increase in demand for 
bakers’ flour bags.” 

Inquiries on bag supplies were re. 
ceived as a result of recent press 
notices that flour mills are contem. 
plating packing more bakers flour jn 
one-trip containers. “After a care. 
ful review of the statistical situa. 
tion,” the association office said, 
“Cotton bag manufacturers are con- 
fident they can meet fully the en. 
tire increased demand. for one- -trip 
containers, even if every baker jn 
the country started using one-trip 
containers.” 

In this same connection, a Tex. 
tile Bag Industry committee js 
launching an educational program 
with the bakers, showing them ways 


in which they can dispose of their 
emptied flour bags more profitably 
than by returning them to the mills 
for reuse. “For example, the yard 
and a sixth of cotton cloth in every 


once-used bakers 100-Ib. flour’ bag, 
should be very desirable for 


10use- 
wives, in view of the higher prices 
of comparable cloth in department 


stores today,” this committee states, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-— 


Enrichment Bill 
Rejected by 
Florida House 





TALLAHASSEE—Florida’s House 
of Representatives on June 3 refused 
to place on its calendar over an un- 


favorable committtee report a Senate- 


approved bill requiring vitamin en- 
richment of grits, breads, meal and 
flour. 

Placement of the bill on the calen- 
dar was urged by its Republican ad- 
vocate on the grounds that Florida 


school children are “undernourished” 
and need the vitamins which the 
measure would require to be added 
to staple grain products. 

In opposing the motion. Represen- 
tative Martin told the House: “You 
have just heard the minority party 
state this is an enrichment bill. The 
minority party knows as little about 
enrichment of meal and flour as he 
does about the Democratic party.” 

Mr. Martin claimed that house- 
wives washing grits would rinse away 
vitamins added to them even if the 
bill became law. 

The motion to put the bil! on the 
calendar failed with 43 favorable 
votes and 39 against it. A two thirds 


vote is necessary in Florida to over- 
ride a committee’s action. The meas- 
ure has been unfavorably reported 


by the House public health commit- 
tee. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——~ 


RAINS BENEFIT PACIFIC 
WHEAT; SOME TOO ADVANCED 


PORTLAND—Oregon crops in gen 
eral were greatly benefited by rains 
the past week. Most winter and 
spring wheat, especially on the heav- 
ier soils are at the stage where de- 
velopment and filling of grain will be 
aided. Some winter wheat, however 
has ripened to the extent where 
moisture will no longer be of assist- 
ance. 

Prospective yields of winter wheat 
appear fair to good. Of the two va 
rieties of wheat, it is believed that 
spring grain has suffered more from 
the dry weather. 

Rye and fall barley are ripening 
and good yields are expected in most 
sections. 
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VILLFEED MARKETS 


aoe 

Minneapolis: The prospect of a long 
drawn-out strike of grain shovelers at 
puffalo and consequent closing of the mills 
there created a rather wild market in mill- 
feed at the close of last week. The strike 
was ended June 7, but June 9 there was 
still a lot of uncertainty as to prices. 
At least two cars of pure bran were sold 
at the top of the market June 9, for 
immediate shipment, with a spread of sev- 
eral dollars a ton between mill asking 
prices for all June shipment. It is expected 
that inquiry will slow up again, with the 
strike settled, since the trade in general 
regards prices as too high. But compared 
with corn and oats, millfeed is still cheap. 
Buyers want immediate shipment bran and 
standard middlings, but flour middlings and 
red dog are neglected, with the spread 
between these and the two former nar- 
rowed very appreciably. Prompt = ship- 
ment prices are about as follows: bran 
$60.50, standard midds, $64, flour midds. 
$66.50, red dog $67, with jobbers figur- 
ing $2@3 less for all June. 

Duluth: Demand is good for immediate 
shipment; the trend is higher and supplies 
are low quotations: pure bran $62.50, 
standard bran $61.50, flour midds. $68, rye 
midds. $65.50, red dog 
Kansas City: The bullish influence of 
the Buffalo strike has subsided now that 
the dispute has been settled and mills are 
reported to be back in operation. The 
strike was the sole reason for another 
rise in the market at Kansas City from 

for bran of $59 June 5 to $64 June 

ris went up in direct relation. How- 
ever, on June 9 buyers were backing away 
after hearing that the Buffalo scare was 
over. (uotations June 9: bran $62@63, 
shorts $65.50@66. 

Oklahoma City: Unstable prices recov- 
ered and closed unchanged to 50¢@$1 
ton higher. Quotations, straight cars: bran 
$65.50@ 60.50, mill run $67@68, shorts $68.50 
@69.50. 

Omaha: Millfeed business was dominat- 
ed here last week by rapidly increasing 
demand with supply able to hold its own. 
Prices, which had dropped in recent weeks, 
leveled off at $62.50 for bran and $65.50 
for shorts. 

Denver: Some weakening in the millfeed 
market has been shown in the last few 
days. However, demand is generally pretty 
good, although some mills in the area 
are not operating to full capacity. Sup- 








plies are adequate for existing require- 
ments. Quotations: bran $62@63, shorts 
$65. 


Wichita: Demand for millfeed is heavy 
for immediate needs, with the supply in- 
adequate to meet the demand. Offerings 
are curtailed somewhat by the making 
of 80% extraction flour for export, and 
demand is sharply higher following the 
closing of some eastern mills due to a 
strike. Prices are again advancing. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: bran $62.50, 
shorts $65.50. 

Hutchinson: The millfeed market turned 
slightly easier toward the end of last 
week, although demand continued fairly 
brisk. Main interest was in spot ship- 
ments, but the trade was also interested 
in booking for late June shipment. Quota- 
tions, Kansas City basis: bran $60@61, mill 
Tun $62@62.50, gray shorts $64@64.50. 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good with 
Prices declining. Supplies are about equal 
to demand. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $59.50@60, gray shorts $63@63.50. 

Fort Worth: Demand slightly better, 
market steady to shade higher; quota- 
tions, carlots, bran $68, gray shorts $71, 
burlaps, delivered TCP. 

St. Louis: Market is steady to a little 
easier. Demand is fair for spot and de- 
ferred stuff. Offerings are somewhat freer. 
Bran $63.50@64, gray shorts $65.50@66. 
_ Toledo: There may be some falling off 
in demand, but mills are well sold up and 
have no trouble moving whatever is avail- 
able at around $68 for bran, $69 for mid- 
dlings, sacked, quick shipment, and up 
to $74 for bran and $75 for middlings 
by trucks, which take a large part of 
Production. Mills will be closing down 
later this month for fumigation and 
cleaning. 

Cleveland: The demand for feed has fall- 
en off somewhat. However, demand is 
still in excess of supply. Prices have 
declined approximately $2 ton. Truck- 
ers have been buying very sparingly, but 
the demand for mixed cars has more than 
taken up the supply. Quotations: bran $69, 
Standard midds. $73, flour midds. $73. 
Buffalo: Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: jutes, 
bran $66@67, standard midds. $67@68, flour 
midds. $68@69, red dog $69@70. 

Boston: Millfeeds are irregular in the 
Boston market and quotations are $4@5 
lower. _The demand for bran and mid- 
dlings is confined to small lots and only 
on &@ prompt shipment basis. Most buy- 
aa held orders to a minimum, hesitat- 
ad to increase inventories at current ask- 
ng prices. Spring bran $73, middlings $75. 
in piladelphia: Price reductions of $1@2 
in ol ingredients left millfeed buyers cold 
tivit iS market, with the result that ac- 
pe ‘'y is again at a bare minimum, with 
Pood necessity buying in evidence. The 
atin feels that prevailing quotations are 
hopi way out of reach, and they are 
tee stocks will last until conditions 
Sitios te favorable. In the hope of 
im oping purchasing interest, some houses 
+ oll offering substantial discounts on fu- 
ion 8. One firm, for instance, is offering 

n for August-September-October deliv- 
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ery at $56@57. Quotations: bran $73@74, 
standard midds. $74@75, red dog $73@75. 


Pittsburgh: More interest is being shown 
in grain and feedstuffs. It is almost impos- 
sible to get quick shipments, and prices 
are high but expected to go down for 
later shipments. Bran $71@72.14, stand- 
ard midds. $73@74.14, flour midds. $75.14, 
red dog $76.14, all prices f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, sacked. 

New Orleans: The market shows fur- 
ther signs of quietness, and this, in com- 
bination with very slack demand, is caus- 
ing buyers to hesitate on purchases for 
other than immediate and nearby require- 
ments. Some sales are being made for 
seattered July” shipments on both bran 
and gray shorts at prices representing a 
differential of $9@10 ton under June _ ship- 
ments, depending on location. There is 
little or no interest in millfeed for ex- 
port at present. Wheat bran $67.75@69, 
gray shorts $70.50@72. 

Atlanta: The trend is unsteady, and 
while supplies are improved, demand is 
apparent only for immediate needs. Quota- 
tions: wheat bran $68.50@69, gray shorts 
$69.60@71. 

Seattle: The market here continued to 
be extremely tight, but there were signs 
that a break might be in the offing, with 
California barley starting to move and 
with a decidedly easier undertone in the 
Midwest. Supplies locally continued to be 
nonexistent, and everyone was still scram- 
bling for supplies without being able to 
locate any. Some mills advanced their 
prices $1 ton, but this did not mean that 
any material was available at the new 
list. This was a gesture toward market 
conditions rather than a profit-taking ef- 
fort. Market tight at $56 Seattle-Tacoma, 
supplies nonexistent. 


Portland: Mill run $57@60, middlings 
$65 ton. 
Ogden: Millfeed prices remained un- 


changed during the past week with every- 
one still sold up and mills running to 
capacity six days a week. Supply and 
demand were about equal. Quotations: red 
bran and mill run $57, middlings $61, car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: 
$62, middlings $66; California prices: $62.50, 
middlings $66.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco; Los Angeles: $62.75, middlings $66.75. 

Toronto-Montreal: Production of millfeed 
is at a higher level than year ago, but 
due to lack of shipping facilities for feed 
grain from the West, demand still ex- 
ceeds supply. Quotations: ceilings, bran 
$30.25, shorts $31.25, middlings $34.25, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: All types of millfeed are in 
excellent demand, and despite the heavy 
output from western mills, supplies are far 
short of requirements. Sales in the three 
prairie provinces are unimportant, but east- 
ern Canada is the big buyer, supplement- 
ed by small purchases by British Colum- 
bia feeders. Quotations: Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan bran $29.25, shorts $30.25; 
Alberta bran $26.75, shorts $27.75; small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
good for this season. Supplies are ample 
for all demands, yet there is no surplus 
since all available offerings are being 
accumulated pending some upturn in the 
price basis. Cash car quotations: bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80, middlings $33.80. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: The domestic market 
is slow. Mills are still operating on export 
orders for UNRRA for shipment to end 
of June. Quotations: rolled oats $3.85 
bag, in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal, in 98-lb. 
jutes $4.70, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand is seasonal with sup- 
plies moderate. Quotations: rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $3.95 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6.37 on June 9; 20-0z packages $2.85 
case, 48-o0z packages $3.10. 


MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices for May 31 and June 7 at 
Kansas City: 

SETTLING PRICES 





BRAN— May 31 June 7 
PURO sccvcsess -+++@*53.80 $56.00@ 56.50 
P| Oe a «eee @*45.45 48.25@ 48.75 
P| ee «+++ @*43.00 43.15@ 44.00 
September .... ~.+-@*43.00 43.15@ 44.00 
COTOROF ccc see +@*43.00 43.15@ 44.00 
November .... ooee@ .... 43.50@ 44.50 

SHORTS— 

GUMS cesccccee $....@*58.25 $....@*59.00 
Pe Cr --+-@*48.50 50.75@ 52.00 
RUBEN ccccsce eee @*47.50 ....@ 49.25 
September .... «++» @*47.50 48.00@ 49.25 
October. ...... --@*47.50 48.00@ 49.25 
November ~.+-@*47.50 48.00@ 49.25 
Sales (tons) .. none 360 
*Bid. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, May 31, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... . 273 bs 





a Pe 13 129 33 
CRICABO ..ccecss se ee 141 
fe 20 at 

| Serre 33 402 174 
May 24, 1947 .. 33 402 174 7 
June 1, 1946 ... 277 126 3 223 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lbs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
og es | | SE re ar CT Geen? 8s. eee Bris Wiecs Bic tes -+-@7.80 
Spring top patent ......s.. Payne 6.45 @6.95 ee. Ae creas conn ss Oe 
Berens BIR BUUtOR 2c cssreress «+-@... 6.55@6.60 ae. « cars -+-@7.05 
EE? akg Ek owe nid ig alk ick a ee ---@6.45 a --@6.55 000M cise 
BOriee: GEONGOTO ncccccecevescse 6.35@6.85 +++ @6.35 a + @6.45 ---@6.80 
ee ee rere eee ee rn ee; ore oar é -@6.35 ee er 
BPTINE BISt COAT oocccesctecve 6.15@6.45 6.15@6.25 oco@ ane --@6.30 ...@6.65 
saera «Winter Temiy 6.6 cccccescs et” ee ---@... 6.35@6.55 --@7.20 -+-@7.80 
Hard winter high gluten ....... ro re imee wae = ee ee. Sere + -@7.05 
MEGTO WIRKET GHOTE cic cccicens 6.40@6.58 coe see 61666.20 +» @6.35 ee er 
Hard winter standard ......... Se ee ae, ee re, mee --@6.25 - +» @6.65 
Hard winter first clear ........ 6.12@6.35 oor ven --.-@5.50 --@5.80 ...@6.55 
BOLE Wir TOMMY .ovcccvveese ee re re ee ee eae -@7.25 a fee 
Soft winter short patent ....... 7.49@7.50 ...@... 6.15@6.30 6.85@7.15 ...@6.65 
Soft winter standard ........... 6.59@7.25 +66 wee re eee eS ee owe pace 
MGEt WIMtOE GITRIBNE occ decodes on ee a 6.00@6.10 ..@6.40 -+-@6.50 
Soft winter first clear .......... ---@6.50 re Sr aT Ste --@6.10 - +» @5.85 
ee eee 8.70@8.90 8.50@8.65 9.20@9.30 --@9.20 @9.25 
MPO ROU, GAPE occvccccccsseces 5.90@7.80 7.00@7.15 re oe -+-@7.70 = ...@6.25 
Durum, gran., bulleE ...ccccvess «++ @5.75 -@5.45 are. Jeri --@6.15 -@6.01 

New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 

NI NTN 560.0 8p: 4:6 559:004 068 $...@7.80 $8.05@8.25 $ ee oe  OT.26 6. 60@ css 
Spring high gluten ............. 7.05@7.20 7.25@7.35 7.00@7.10 -@6.95 7.25@7.95 
REST rere cre vr 7.10@7.20 6.80@6.95 ...@... 7.10@7.75 
ae ei are 6.80@6.95 7.00@7.10 6.70@6.85 ...@6.70 7.05@7.50 
ee are ee 6.65@6.70 6.45@6.65 6.55@6.70 ...@6.40 6.90@7.50 
Hard winter family ............ or rs wee ras wee +++@7.40 7.25@7.85 
BEOTE WIMTEP GROTE 065 csv ccccss 6.75@6.95 7.10@7.2 6.80@6.95 @ - 6.62@6.80 
Hard winter standard ......... 6.65@6.75 7.00@7.10 6.70@6.80 @6.90 6.52@6.70 
Hard winter first clear ........ ee. eee re. Sere ek see ---@6.40 6.25@7.00 
Bort winter family .......0.se6s re. ae coc oe - FICO T.8C ---@8.50 7.30@8.00 
Soft winter short patent ....... —. eee ou 6.75 @6.87 aS ae ee 
Bott Winter GtrMiGht™ .....sscccvee 6.45 @6.60 nae eee ce. eee ---@7.00 i Se 
Soft winter standard ........... ...-@... 6.70@6.90 6.40@6.70 i eee re Tes 
Soft winter first clear ......... er eee re: moe rs ure ---@6.25 6.25@7.00 
Rye flour, white .....cccccssees «--@... 9.35@9.45 SAKIC 9.00@9.35 9.05@9.15 
Ry@ AOUF, GOTH .orcciccvecssses 25a ves a ere a eae ---@... 6.05@7.15 
Seattle S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 

Family patent ...... ee ee Pees eee Spring top patent].. $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
CO Re oe eee. ie Spring second patentf ...@4.40 -@4.80 
Bakery grades ...... a | es | See Spring first clear{ eo xe oan 
| RNA re Wee et A were Nee Spring exports§ ..... 5 >: 8: ee see 


Ontario soft winterst SN ee. J 
Ontario exports§ ‘. So 2 ee 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. §280-lb cottons. 





GRAIN FUTURES — CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 

Mi poli nm Chicag -—Kansas City, 
July Sept. Dec. July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Dec. 
Oe BO) siasesces 233% 218% 213 225% 219% 217% 214% 218 212% 209% 
pe ee ee 238% 222 216% 230 223% 220% 217% 222 217 eis 
Suen © savewsvs 239 221% 215% 228% 222% 220 216% 220% 216% 213% 
a eee 238 221 216 228% 223 220% 217% 220% 216% 213% 

wee: | acta ses 236% 221% 216% 228% 224 221% 218 219% 216% 214 
eee ho st se wen 233% 219% 214% 223% 221 219 216% 216% 215% 212% 
7--BARLEYS -——CORN—, -— RYE—> ——— 0A TS————. 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May July Sept. July Oct. July Sept. July Sept. 
June 2 136% 696% 179 169 340 257% 90% 83% 85% 11% 
June 3 136% o8's 183 172% 349% 265% 92% 84% 87 79% 
June 4 136% eave 1854 173% 350 267% 93% 85% 88% 80% 
June 5 136% oer 185% 173% 350 266% 94 87% 88% 81% 
June 6 136% Keng 188% 175% 350% 270% 96% 89% 91% 83% 
June 7 136% aie 188% 176 350 267% 97% 89% 91% 83% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring brat ....... $....@65.00 ee -@60.5 Toe, See ae. een ao 2 
Hard winter bran .. eee ae ere Sra: 62.00 @63.00 Tre. Mee ce obs 
Soft winter bran .. eye, see 6000 ea.08 cone 63.50@ 64.00 - @68.00 
Standard midds.* .. ....@68.00 ..@64.00 Ter: oe ee ieee ean ale 4 
Flour midds.¢ ..... Pat, Ste . @66.50 65.55 @66.00 65.50 @66.00 --@71.00 
i ee eee 69.00@70.00 . @67.00 soc 7 re re sss % é 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....5% $66.00@67.00 $73.00@74.00 $....@73.00 ~...-@69.00 eG 66% 6 
Hard winter bran ee ewe 5a Tey one 4 hans ree eee: 
Soft winter bran .. et -@ ioc -@69.00 68.50@69.00 


75.00 + +++ @73.00 
-@73.00 


67.00 @ 68.00 74.00@75.00 


Standard midds.* rere 
68.00@69.00 Tee? ee 000 cae 
@ 


Flour midds.¢ ..... 69.60@71.00 


Wee. GOR sc ivccveass 69.00@ 70.00 73.00@75.00 oP eee Sor. eae 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
oS eee ee . +++ @30.25 $....@31.25 $....@34.25 
TOVIMEIDON ccc ctees eee @29.25 «oe o 80.35 cor were 


*Brown shorts. ¢tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


~ 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on May 31, and corresponding date 
of a year ago: 





-Barley— 
1947 1946 


~—Wheat— -—Corn -——Oats—, -—Rye— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 














ae err 93 826 2,810 1,340 953 270 88 19 
Tt OEE ree ee 33 65 57 rT s os es o ee ee 
PPREEED 60:00 6 F005 b005.0 4,825 792 577 771 «61,321 25 oe 212 299 
Bae er a 1,441 re = a a em oh 74 a 
CO - 6.tee peeeteaes 176 «62,260 10,538 276 506 76 234 517 228 
al eee eee ae 6,485 258 1 927 716 5 ‘ 959 331 
Pert WOrth ..scecees 2,211 75 31 139 77 4 33 
CGOBIVORTOR cc cecicccncs 764 921 308 2 oe 
Hutchinson .......... 3,185 »6 oe oT e% ee és oe es 
Indianapolis ......... 207 701 2,650 118 68 95 “8 an 2 
i  "— eee 2,583 645 1,524 59 58 23 13 68 188 
BRUIWOMEOS ccc scsnscs oo 85 647 1 20 - -» 2,455 2,161 
Minneapolis .......... 1,006 107 406 85 1,692 355 73 2,388 1,759 
New Orleans ........ 121 360 260 8 94 ‘% as oe ee 
WOW ZWOPK oc csccccess 129 108 15 10 7 os 1 es es 
rer ee 1,455 628 4,303 52 214 11 20 85 29 
POENE bbs oes cecesnces oe ss 508 328 e+ «s ee es 40 ee 
Philadelphia ..... és 303 633 1,510 867 322 42 194 50 296 a 
SO GEE se acccec cee ‘6 221 134 1,028 10 20 oe a 4 5 
SS oer 244 421 855 477 303 142 ea és 15 14 
a? | Ae 347 80 816 1,148 127 258 we 2 10 1 
WOMEER. 66 capevcsees 31 808 os 2 ee aT oe es ve . 
RE ve ceascesere< 246 os a as x ar) o* we 104 s 
L@KOS 2... ccccess sere oe 1,183 os oe ee oe «oe ea es ° 
TOCRIS cccsccoes 14,499 28,825 13,630 26,450 4,163 5,605 872 412 -7,232 6,042 











MARKETS IN DETAIL 











is good and sup- 


domestic sources. 


U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





to some mills closing for 
operating time in Wichita mills 
to an average of 


THE SOUTHWEST 
week was reduced 
five days, although shipping directions were 


of need forcing buyers into the mar- 


volume of business 
export, the latter dropping off by half from for mills of this area, although new 
is limited to bare necessity, 
inclined to bargain for new crop 


the preceding week and 14% 


Some mills reported a slight 
provement in demand for family flour, but 
was exceptional. 


the government agency has 


as little as possible, 
the wheat movement gains 
domestic sales were 


pressing mills for shipment and the neces- 


has crowded production schedules of many. 
larger market for 
but bids were gen- 
considered unattractive; 
of capacity of such 


partly as a result of final depletion of stocks 


Prices are about unchanged, 


extra high patent $6.70@6.80, 
patent $6.45@6.55; 


far below jobbers buying 
plain $6.20@6.30, 
differences are not THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: It was estimated that spring 


wheat mills had less than a 12-day run of 
unfilled business on their books on June 1. 


Price-date-of-shipment ; : 
Inquiry remains at low ebb. 
Naturally, with bookings light, some mills 


business developed is reported that a 


ferings and price levels are relatively firm. 


movement of new 
gets under way. 

mand for export uses, 
Mills that have 
tried to buy some, 


of fumigation shutdowns, 
records for this 


partly as a result what they wanted. 

So far as spring wheat mills are con- 
the export market 
land and France bought a little flour last 
northwestern mills 
Prices here are de- 
be out of line with the South- 
the market for 
flour for June shipment, 
no bookings are 


wheat values downward. 


patent $6.05@6.13, 
brands of family flour 
patents $6.10@6.30; 
clears $5.40@5.45, August export allocations 
Bookings by northwestern mills last week 
5 of capacity, compared with 


Quotations June 9: spring standard pat- 


enriched $7.05 @7.30, 


all prices in sacks. 
including Duluth: 


of the domestic bookings and 


Prices closed 10@ 
delivered Oklahoma 


ago and 60% a year ago. 
shipment bookings. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


flour conditions. 


continue to mark time, hoping that prices 


chases are confined to one- 


of a larger amount is reported. 


During the past 
week spring wheat flour prices were prac- 
Hard winters were 10@ 
winters unchanged 


tically unchanged. 


tail production within the next four weeks. 
; despite a break of 30¢ 


standard patent $6.35 @6.85, 


clear $6.12@6.35; 


quirements only. They are waiting for new 
customers in view 


profits are too short in line with 


There is a good demand 
offerings are small. 
has fallen off considerably. 
in scattered lots. 


continued to fluctuate the same position. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


bers say buyers are showing very little 
interest other than taking care of present 
wants. Buyers feel that present prices 
are too high with the prospects of one 
of the largest wheat crops in history. 
Hard winter 30¢ lower, clears 40¢ off, 
soft wheat 25@40¢ off, clears 20¢ off, 
springs unchanged. 

Central states mills report the only 
bookings being made for present use, al- 


though stocks on hand are light. Prices 
are 25@40¢ lower. 
Quotations June 7, in 100-lb. cottons: 


hard winter standard patent $6.25, short 
patent $6.35, family patent $7.20, high 
protein clears $5.80, low protein $5.70; 
soft winter bakery cake $6.85@7.15, all- 
purpose $6.50, family patent $7.25, straight 
$6.40, clears $6.10; spring short patent 
$6.55, standard $6.45, straight $6.35, high 
protein clears $6.30, low protein $6.20. 

Toledo: Purchase of flour has been sus- 
pended pending the anticipated adjustment 
to new crop levels. It now appears there 
might be some delay in bringing this about 
because of lateness of the harvest and 
other causes. There has been a little 
resumption of domestic buying in com- 
paratively small lots to prevent complete 
exhaustion of supplies by bakers and 
jobbers. 

Cleveland: The baking business continues 
at least 25% off from last year’s peak 
and is expected not to show any im- 
provement during the summer months. 
Bakers who have not protected them- 
selves with flour contracts are buying only 
what they need from month-to-month, ex- 
pecting to buy for much less in another 
30 days. Flour jobbers are buying only 
where replacements are necessary. 

There seems to be _ considerable low 
priced flour around. Resales indicate this. 
Flour jobbers have enjoyed a fair vol- 
ume of business. Withdrawals have been 
good. Stocks in general with the bakers 
are low. Flour mills are also inclined 
to have sufficient orders to operate five 
days a week. 

There is a slight improvement in the 
demand for family flour, mostly the small 
size packages. 

Quotations June 7: spring family $7.30, 
high gluten $6.95, standard patent $6.70, 
first clear $6.40; hard winter family $7.40, 
standard patent $6.90, first clear $6.40; soft 
winter family $8.50, short patent $7.60, 
straight $7, first clear $6.25. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Mills here were forced to close 
a few days last week, due to refusal of 
grain shovelers to cross picket lines es- 
tablished by striking grain handlers of the 
stevedores’ union. Settlement of labor dif- 
ficulties late in the period, however, avert- 
ed serious repercussions in production cur- 
tailment. Buyers are running low on flour 
commitments and may have to buy soon. 
Some already are beginning to buy cau- 
tiously. Heavy buying is expected as soon 
as the movement of the new wheat crop 
gains momentum. Clears are firm. Quo- 
tations June 7, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring fam- 
ily $7.80, high gluten $7.05, standard $6.80, 
first clears $6.65; hard winter family $7.80, 
high gluten $7.05, standard $6.65, first clear 
$6.55; soft winter short patent $6.65, 
straight $6.50, first clear $5.85. 

New York: -A flurry of orders from buy- 
ers of all types attended the break in 
wheat prices. At the low point of the 
market, many bakers and jobbers filled 
their needs through June, but a number 
of mills offered only in limited amounts 
and could not accept all of the business 


tendered. Added to this is the lateness 
of many mills in getting out previous 
orders. 


The chief business has been on spring 
high glutens and standards at about 30¢ 
below current prices. Clears were also sold 
but since ‘they are tight it was not at any 
reduction. Few buyers are willing to pay 
the premiums for immediate shipment on 
southwesterns and only a few sales of them 
were made on the decline, 

Greece and Denmark completed _  pur- 
chases on their July allocations, and French 
buying for the occupied zone in Germany 
was also indicated finished at $5.40@5.45 
for 80% extraction, July shipment. 

Prices are about 10¢ below the preceding 
week, 

Quotations June 7: spring family flour 
$7.80, high glutens $7.05@7.20, standard 
patents $6.80@6.95, clears $6.65@6.70; south- 
western short patents $6.75@6.95, standard 
patents $6.65@6.75; eastern soft winter 
straights $6.45@6.60; high ratio cake flours 
$7.60 @7.75. 

Boston: Two general price reductions car- 
ried flour quotations 20@45¢ \lower in the 
Boston market last week. The new price 
levels failed to promote any active in- 
quiry. Larger bakers as a group are 
still maintaining their cautious buying pol- 
icy and are interested only in spot sup- 
plies of a fill-in nature. The extent of 
price concessions that would interest buy- 
ing on a large scale is a moot question 
among mill representatives here. Most 
mill operators feel that extensive buying 
is imminent as bakers have permitted their 
inventories to drop to a dangerous level 
in anticipation of the new crop movement, 
now getting under way. There still is a 


Sizeable breach in buyers’ and _ sellers’ 
ideas of values. Offerings from the South- 
west at 50@75¢ below old crop prices 


are virtually ignored, as buyers feel that 
the peak wheat movement, not far off, 
will bring a further reduction in quota- 
tions. 

Smaller bakers are decidedly more ac- 
tive as far as inquiries go, but only on 
a basis of odd-lots for immediate de- 
livery. 

Quotations June 7: spring short patents 
$6.80@6.95, standards $6.70@6.85, high glu- 
ten $7@7.10, first clears $6.55@6.70; hard 
winter patents $6.80@6.95, standards $6.70 


June 10, 1947 


@6.80; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.75 @6.87 
eastern soft wheat $6.40@6.70, high ratio 
$7.55@7.80, family $7.70@7.80. 
Philadelphia: After several days of im- 
provement in domestic buying interest, 


local flour market has settled back ahem 
familiar groove of inactivity, and is with- 


out feature once again, with prices hold- 
ing 5@15¢ sack under those of a week ago 
A downward revision of quotations, as 


wheat futures encountered selling preteen 
was explained as the reason for the tem. 
porary revival of purchasing. However. 
mill representatives made it clear that 
buyers who took advantage of the brie 
situation confined themselves to acquir- 


ing only small amounts of flour. Vir- 





tually all such bookings were | 3s-than- 
carlot. 
Consuming interests are said to have 


found no reason for taking on svhstantial 
replenishments at this time because of the 
prevailing opinion that a price break is 
long overdue. There are some who haye 
gone on record with predictions that jt 
will occur within the next two months 
as the new crop season progresses 
Another school of thought has it that 
reports from abroad, indicating poor crops 
there, can only mean a long-ran 


. A» a export 
program, something which is likely to act 
as a cushion for any declining tendency 


in wheat. 

A distinct disappointment to t! 
group was the re-entry of th 
ment into the market, although S lower 
offering price had the effect « making 
mills very reluctant to sell, with some 
holding back to await the sche jules ex. 
pected to be announced within a few days. 

Flour men report they have heard of 
very few instances of re-sales and are 


bearish 
govern- 


trying to interpret the development mar- 
ketwise. Another attention-getter of an- 
alysts is the narrow discount on the new 
crop flour. 

Still a factor in the buying picture is 
the continued price-resistance on the part 
of retail customers for sweet goods, with 
declining sales meaning smaller consump- 


tion of flour. 
Export business has tapered consider- 
ably, reflecting a price consciousness by 


foreign buyers, but the lull is »nsidered 
only a temporary condition si: Europe 
is dependent upon this country a large 
Slice of its food requirements. 

Flour shipments through the local port 


the past week included 7,400 bass on the 
George Weems for Gdynia and 71,196 bags 


for Lisbon and 1,250 bags for Leixos on 
the Portuguese steamer Mirandella. The 
latter ship also carried 1,800 ba of bar- 
ley flour. 

Quotations June 7: spring fam $8.50@ 


.25, high gluten $7.25@7.35, short patent 
$7.10@7.20, standard $7@7.10, first clear 
$6.45@6.65; hard winter short patent $7.10 


@7.20, standard 7@7.10; si winter 
standard $6.70@6.90. 

Pittsburgh: Both jobbers and bakers 
showed some interest in flour buying the 
past week and sales larger than for some 
weeks past are noted throughoi this en- 
tire district. In the early part of the 
week, when prices declined sharply, some 
nice-sized orders were written. Standard 


spring wheat patent sold down to $6.33 


sack, delivered, and proved attractive to 
the trade for June delivery. ‘The team- 
sters’ strike, now prevailing in iis terri- 
tory, caused flour brokers’ busine to spurt 
as bakers bought flour for immediate de- 
livery, fearing a long strike might delay 
deliveries of all merchandise coming via 
truck lines. Shipping directions are also 
being speeded by the fear of delayed de- 
liveries. 

Flour prices at the close of the week 
are up about 30¢ over the low prices 


quoted earlier in the week. Family patent 
did not share in the expanded pur sales 


of the week. The over-all flour picture 
still displays a determination bakers 
to not overbuy and the thoug still is 
uppermost with bakers that flour prices 
are bound to decline later. 

New crop flour is quoted at only 50@ 
60¢ lower than old crop flour nd few 
sales reported. It is stated | ers are 
now meeting bills, which they formerly 
discounted at 30 days, in payments of 6! 
to 90 days. New machinery w *h they 
are buying, higher costs of labor, a de- 
crease in sales of baked merchandise, and 


carrying inventories bought at higher than 
prevailing market prices, are all tated to 
be the cause of the slowing up of pay- 
ment of bills. ; 
Quotations June 7, cottons: ha winter 
$6.25@6.65, short patent $6.30@6.70, short 


patent $6.35@6.75; spring patent $6.66@ 

6.96, medium patent $6.71@7.01, rt pat- 

ent $6.76@7.06; high gluten $7.21; first 

clears $6.65@6.71; family flour, ivertised 

brands $7.41@7.61; other brand $6.90 

7.20; pastry and cake flour $6.50 /./0. 
THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: With buyers expecrienciné 
disappointment at the delay on new crop 
flour shipments, some are being -ced to 
replenish stocks with old crop fio How- 
ever, the total sales volume is small and, 


even with lower prices on new crop south- 
western flour, there is little interes! in con- 
tracting for future delivery. The baking 
and jobbing trades are the be outlet 
and stocks, particularly in the hands 0 
the latter, are at a very low point North- 
ern spring wheat flours are meetins with 
quite a good spot demand, although few 
if any contracts are for other than quick 
delivery. Midwestern and Pacific Coast 
types of soft wheat flour still are slow 
sellers, although an _ occasional ar of 
each type is being booked for place- 
ment purposes. In some _ instanct sales 
are being made at price date ship- 
ment. Export business is quiet pone 
during early May, although somé pass 
lots are being booked against quotas f° 
European countries, however most June 


June a0; : 


and July a 
persists on 

cas On acct 
Quotations 
cottons: har 
$6.50@6.75, § 
$6.05@ 6.20; 

$7.10@7.29, § 
$6.60@6.80, 

wheat short 
@6.55, first 
cake $7.15@’ 
7.80, pastry 
western har 
old crop; bé 
on northern 
Atlanta: | 
continues slo 
buyer wantil 
to have to 
bakers here 
appreciable 


than July. 
possibly cal 
“must” at 
Bakery flow! 
is as quiet 
There was 
directions f: 
week and t 


Family fi 
as wholesal 
vanish and 
meet requir 
est there is 
tionally ad 
grades, with 
ers, One 1 


has all the 
er grade ‘lo 
ever, this b 
ment. Many 
cars or in | 
ly all are 


because the 
they show 
instructions 











four droppe 
ery flour 
Clears drop} 
held steacly, 
30@50¢. 
Quotations 
$7.25@7.95 
ard patent 
7.50; har« 
6.70, short 
$6.25@7; hi 
soft wheat 
first clear § 
cy $8@8.3: 
rising flour 








Seattle: T 
no domestic 
supplies. Ny 
favor prese 
pick up su 
export busi 
government, 
gaps in m 
as they o 
whole trad 
the price st 
gets closer, 
not been h 
tending do 
have been 

proteins hc 
Family pat 
ery $7.15, 

Portland: 
ebb with fl 
west. Inte 
very light, : 
No new ec 
Mills are rv 
Present un 
conditions 

part time 
supplies of 
Mills tool 
recently as] 
the governn 
and this re 
be offered. 
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1 uotas are covered. Quietness 
ae &y new business to the Ameri- 
er on account of license requirements. 
quotations June 7, carlots, delivered, new 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.50@6.75, standard $6.35@6.50, first clear 
$4.05@6.20; spring bakery short patent 
37.10@7.20, standard $6.95@7.10, first clear 
3.60@6.80, high gluten $7.20@7.40; soft 
wheat short patent $7@7.20, straight $6.35 
6.55, first clear $5.90@6.10, high ratio 
cake $7.15@7.45; Pacific Coast cake $7.70@ 
7,80, pastry $6.80@6.90; new crop south- 
western hard wheat flours 30@40¢ under 
old crop; barge rate 20¢ less than above 
northern spring flours. 

Atlanta: New business in this section 
continues slow to meet immediate needs, no 
buyer wanting to go beyond what he has 
to have to cover. A stray car goes to 
bakers here and there and there is no 
appreciable amount of interest for later 
than July. Bakers wait as long as they 
possibly can and then purchase as a 
“must”? at price on date of shipment. 
Bakery flour representatives say business 
js as quiet as they have ever seen it. 
There was a Slight increase in shipping 
directions from bakers during the past 
week and they averaged fair. 

Family flour business comes in spurts 
as wholesalers wait until stocks about 
vanish and then want a car rushed to 
meet requirements. What buying inter- 
est there is seems to be chiefly in na- 
tionally advertised brands and_ higher 
grades, with little or no interest in oth- 
ers, One mill representative reports he 
has all the orders he can handle on high- 
er grade flour at the present time. How- 
ever, this business is for immediate ship- 
ment. Many jobbers are interested in split 
cars or in swapping contracts. Practical- 
ly all are making inquiries but only 
because they want to stay posted as 
they show no further interest. Shipping 
instructions are slow to fairly good. 

Blenders continue to report out-go from 
plants slow and they only make replace- 
ment purchases to meet needs. 

Prices ave eased off. Spring bakery 
four dropped 35c, while southwestern bak- 
ery flour were off as much as_ 7T5c. 
Clears dropped 25c. Cake and pastry flour 
held steady, but family flours went down 
30@50¢. 

Quotations June 7: spring high gluten 


on 


7.5@7.95, short patent $7.10@7.75, stand- 
ard patent $7.05@7.50, first clear $6.90@ 
7.50; hard winter standard patent $6.52@ 
6.70, short patent $6.62@6.80, first clear 


$6.25@7; hard winter family $7.25@7.85; 
soft wheat family $7.30@8; soft wheat 
first clear $6.25@7; cake flour, extra fan- 
cy $8@8.35; pastry flour $7.05@7.45; self- 
rising flour 12@13c sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The market remains quiet, with 
no domestic business other than for spot 
supplies, Neither wholesalers nor bakers 
favor present prices, and are inclined to 
pick up supplies as they go along. The 
export business is ‘in the hands of the 
government, and there is no doubt that any 
gaps in milling schedules will be filled 
as they occur by export orders. The 
whole trade is watching adjustments of 
the price structure as the new crop grain 


gets closer, but the declines so far have 
hot been heavy, although price levels are 
tending downward. The heavy declines 


have been in the soft wheats, with high 
proteins holding their own pretty well. 
Family patent $7.70, bluestem $6.95, bak- 
ery $7.15, pastry $6.45. 

Portland: New bookings still are at low 
ebb with flour mills in the Pacific North- 
west. Interest on the part of buyers is 
very light, and mills are not pressing sales. 
No new crop flour prices are out yet. 
Mills are reluctant to put them out under 
Present uncertain cash wheat and crop 
conditions Mills are likely to have only 
part time operations because of limited 
supplies of old wheat remaining. 

Mills took some of the export business 
recently asked for by the government, but 
the government wanted delivery by July 10, 
and this restricted the amount that could 
be offered. This, plus the small amount 
of wheat remaining in the territory, is 
holding down desires to sell very far 
ahead without having the wheat in hand. 
Quotations June 7: high gluten $7.22, all 
Montana $7.12, bluestem bakers $6.85, fan- 
cy hard wheat clears $6.75, cake $7.29, 
pastry $6.55, whole wheat 100% $6.26, 
sraham $6, cracked wheat $6. 








CANADIAN MARKETS 








to oronto-Montreal : Mills are fully booked 
he the end of the crop year. Authority 
Bon been given by the Canadian Wheat 
pees that business may be taken for 
Pe aa to countries other than the United 
Phitt om to the end of July. Brazil and 
of Ppine Islands are again on the list 
e aries to which shipments may be 
ade. Inquiries for flour are being re- 


ame Denmark and other European 
ro res, but most mills are unable to 
he sg any new accounts. India is try- 
in Pint Dlace orders with eastern mills 
wn dit on to the orders already placed 

Mills in western Canada for trans- 


eng shipment. Domestic demand is cur- 
Qaotatic” wheat board limitation order. 
Cot ions June 7: ceilings, top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.05 bbl., 
ton, S $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's cot- 
ae eo cars with 10¢ added for cartage 
dom used. For export to United King- 
280 peo vernment regulation flour $12.28 
a » for shipment up to end of July, 
alifax or St. John. 
we” wheat flour trade is dead. Ceil- 
on domestic market. Quotations June 
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7: standard grades for domestic use $4.40 
bbl., secondhand cottons, Montreal freight 
basis; for export $7.35 bbl., f.a.s. 98's 
cotton, Canadian seaboard, plus equaliza- 
tion fee of $7.50. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are practi- 
cally at a standstill. Quotations June 7: 
$1.12@1.14 bu. shipping points in Ontario, 
according to freights. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled almost 400,000 bbl. 
and was worked to countries other than 
the United Kingdom. Mills apparently 
do not anticipate any new export busi- 
ness in flour with the United Kingdom 
for the present. Domestic trade continues 
on a good scale and mills are operating 
full time. There is no accumulation of 
supplies. Quotations June 7: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boundary 
$5.30, cottons; second patents $4.80; sec- 
ond patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: There have been several re- 
ports in the flour trade that the export 
market to China soon would be opened 
again after being closed for some time, 
but so far there are no definite instruc- 
tions. It was thought in some quarters 
that the business would open up for July 
shipment, but a survey of the trade here 
reveals no sign of any credits arranged so 
far or shipments made. 

This opening up of the China market 
has to do with general export business, 
in contrast to the official government pur- 
chasing commission purchases made in Can- 
ada over the past few weeks and on which 
shipments have already started to move 
over Vancouver docks. 

The Philippine market was unexpect- 
edly opened again during the week after 
being closed for some time due to the 
overstocked position at Manila. Export- 
ers on this side were led to believe that 
it would be early fall before the big 
Manila accumulation of flour would be 
disposed of, but latest word now is that 
arrangements have been made to. ship 
some 50,000 bags from Manila to Japan. 

Immediately on receipt of this informa- 
tion, Canadian. mills sent out offers to 
the Philippines but have received no tak- 
ers since the best Canadian offers are too 
far out of line compared with American 
quotations. 

The domestic flour trade continues gen- 
erally slow. Supplies are ample for cur- 
rent needs, and most of the business con- 
tinues to be concentrated among the large 
bakers engaged in the bread trade. Store 
sales are very slow. Ontario cake and 
pastry flour is very short. Cash car quota- 
tions for 98’s cottons June 7: first patents 
$5.40; bakers patents $5; vitamin B $4.90. 
Ontario cake and pastry to the trade is 
unchanged at $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Bids for new crop rye are 
averaging about 65¢ bu. under spot for 
July-August shipment. Naturally, with 
such a discount facing them, bakers are 
not buying rye flour for prompt shipment 
unless they actually need it, and then only 
for immediate needs. Current purchases 
are limited to a few bags out of mill ware- 
house stocks. Spot quotations around $8.50 
@8.65 sack for white rye, in cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, pure medium 30@40¢ less and 
dark nominally $7@7.15. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.14, Wisconsin 
white patent $10.43. 

Buffalo: The supply is short and prices 
remain out of line. Quotations, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: white rye $9.25, medium $8.95, dark 
$6.25. 

New York: Rye flour sales are very poor, 
with resales constituting the bulk of the 
business. Pure white patents $9.20@9.30. 

Cleveland: Although it is approximate- 
ly two months before new crops of rye 
grain will be available, some of the mills 
have been offering rye flour for’ ship- 
ment on the new crop. However, the trade 
seems inclined to wait. The inducement 
of $1 sack is _ insufficient. The present 
demand for rye flour is on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. The market remained practically 
the same. Quotations: patent white rye 
$9@9.35, medium rye $8.60@9. 


Atlanta: Demand is very light; the trend 
is easier, and supplies are ample; rye, 
white $9.05@9.15, dark generally quoted 
$2@3 less. 

Pittsburgh: A _ little more interest is 
shown in rye flour buying, and during 
the past week some medium-sized sales 
in seattered territory were reported. Prompt 
shipments are specified. Bakers report 
they continue to use rye flour sparingly 
and buy only for urgent needs. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, cottons: pure rye, fancy 
white $8.97@9.07, medium $6.72@8.82, dark 
,87.97 @ 8.07, blended $7.26. 

Chicago: The rye flour market remains 
unchanged. Demand is light, and only 
scattered small sales are being made. White 
patent rye $8.70@8.90, medium $8.35@8.60, 
dark $5.90@7.80. 

St. Louis: Prices are 10¢ lower to 45¢ 
higher. Sales and shipping instructions 
are slow. Pure white $9.20, medium $8.90, 
dark $7.70, rye meal $8.20. 

Philadelphia: A slight downward revi- 
sion in rye flour has had no noticeable 
effect on buying interest. As a result, 
the rye market here continues in the dol- 
drums with bakers continuing to use as 
little of the flour as possible. Very little 
is changing hands locally, and the prevail- 
ing opinion is that purchasers will operate 
hand-to-mouth until prices drop sharply. 
Quotations: rye white $9.35@9.45. 
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KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 


... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EXCELSIOR 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 


MILO“MMAIZE 


BARLEY CORN OATS 


FIELD SEEDS 


Feed Grater 


Ach tor delivered prices.. 
* 
Transit 


AIN GOMIPAN 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 


Lucky Star Flour 
Made from CANADIAN SPRING WHEAT FOR EXPORT 
NORTHERN SALES AGENCIES 


Cable Address Avenue Bldg. 
Norsalag WINNIPEG, CANADA 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%2c¢ per word, 50c mini- 

















mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 
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HELP WANTED 
v 








Flour Review 





(Continued from page 14) 


limit of the wheat quotas for that 
category and most plants heavily 
booked for export to the end of the 
crop year. Brazil and the Philip- 
pines were returned to the list of 
eligible countries for July business. 








BROKERS 


WANTED 


Progressive medium-sized spring wheat 
mill has territories open for aggres- 
sive brokerage arrangements in New 
England and some Central States. 
Constructive cooperation and assured 
quality will be available for the right 
connections. Address 8707, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED e 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


Large financially pow- 
erful diversified organ- 
ization wishes to add 
another enterprise to 
present holdings. 


ASH PAID 
FOR CAPITAL STOCK OR ASSETS 


Existing Personnel Normally Retained 
Box 1203, 1474 B’way, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 














WANTED — SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 
We have opening for a bakery flour 
sales representative to cover eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Experienced man_ preferred. 
Standard Milling Co., 309 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


SHEET METAL MAN — EXPERIENCED 
in flour mill work. Steady job. Will con- 
sider application from man now in second 
tinner’s position who feels qualified for 
first tinner’s position. Write Harry John- 
son, Supt., Blackwell Mill, Blackwell, Okla. 


WANTED — OPERATING MANAGER 200- 
sack Maryland flour mill. Desire man 
fully acquainted buying wheat from farm- 
ers, also handling local mixed feed busi- 
ness and custom grinding. Good location. 
Excellent opportunity right man. Address 
8706,: The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER WANTED—LARGE 
milling concern has opening at one of 
its plants for assistant manager. Must 
have knowledge of traffic, accounting, 
some sales experience, and a thorough 


knowledge of office routine. Excellent 
opportunity for advancement. Address 
8669, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED—FEED SALESMAN FOR THE 
state of Missouri. Prefer experienced 
feed man, or one who has been selling 
products allied to the feed trade, but 
right man more important than previous 
experience. This is wonderful opportunity 
to become connected with a large and 
growing concern. Midland Feed Mills, 
2010 Taney Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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FOR SALE — ONE REBUILT SPROUT- 

Waldron 24” double runner attrition mill, 

direct motor drive with two 25 H.P., 220- 

volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle electric motors, 

complete with starting compensators and 


safety switches. Write New Haven Syrup 
Co., Inc., 21 River St., New Haven, Conn. 


MACHINERY WANTED | 
v 


WANTED TO BUY—BAG STERILIZING 
equipment, new or used. Address 8717, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn 




















BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8S. 
so St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


The past week’s export sales were 
placed at around 800,000 sacks. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 218,134 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller, rep- 
senting 65% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States amount- 
ing to 3,740,911 sacks, compared with 
3,522,777 sacks in the preceding week 
and 2,246,555 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,729,551 and three 
years ago 3,059,339. Flour produc- 
tion increased 73,000 sacks in the 
Northwest over last week, 165,000 in 
Buffalo, 10,000 in the Central and 
Southeast and 134,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast, while production de- 
creased 163,000 sacks in the South- 
west. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED PRODUCTION 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 52,900 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 




















JUST PUBLISHED 





Agents for 








MODERN CEREAL 


CHEMISTRY 


Dr. D. W. KENT-JONES and Dr. A. J. AMOS. 


The most comprehensive sur- 
vey of our present day knowl- 
edge of the chemistry of 
cereals. 

Every practical aspect of ce- 
real chemistry is treated with 
completeness and clarity. 
Lavishly illustrated with pho- 
tographs, drawings and dia- 
grams. 

No cereal chemist, miller or 
milling student should be 
without this book. 


PRICE $15.00 
BROOMHALL’S CORN TRADE NEWS 


230, PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK, 4 


y 


THE NORTHERN PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD. 
37 VICTORIA STREET, 
LIVERPOOL 1, ENGLAND 


FOURTH EDITION 
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piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week com. 
pares with an output of 54,572 tons 
the week previous and 24,322 tons jin 
the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2.674. 
059 tons, as compared with 2,426,497 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. Figures show production 
from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed 
yield per 100 lb. of flour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—~— 


Surplus of Flour 
in Ecuador; OIT 
Warns of Credits 


WASHINGTON—A warnin< to ex. 
porters to exercise caution in advanc- 
ing credits to Ecuadorean importers 
was issued by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade of the Department of 
Commerce last week. 

In this statement, quoting reports 
from the American embassy in Quito, 
Ecuador, a flood of imports has over- 
taxed warehouse facilities and local 
banks are refusing to extend further 
credits to importers. 





Among the commodities and prod- 
ucts jamming Guayaquil w:«rchouses 
and overflowing into open lots are 
flour and other foodstuffs and news- 
print. 

Following the removal of import 


controls by the Ecuadorean govern- 


ment in January, goods flowed into 
the country at the unprecedented 
rate of 42,268 metric tons in the first 
quarter of 1947, as compared with 
12,865 tons in 1946. This small mar- 
ket is temporarily saturated, the De- 


partment of Commerce conciudes. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 
TO VISIT CANADA 
TORONTO—C. S. Charli man- 
aging director of William Charlick, 
Ltd., flour millers and merchants, 





Adelaide, Australia, expects ‘vo arrive 
in Canada early in July. Mr. Char- 
lick will visit Ottawa on July 5, 
reaching there by plane from Mon- 
treal. He will be at the Chateau 


Laurier in Ottawa, and will visit 
Toronto later. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE —_ 


Western Canada Visible Grain supply 








Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners f ‘anada, 
Fort William, Ont., June 6, 1 (000's 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum O Barley 
Fort William and 

Port Arthur .. 10,798 1,057 4,/'9 3,484 
Vancouver-New . 

Westminster .. 8,612 oT 163 
Churchill ...... 43 ne . 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- ‘ 

i, ee 153 ‘4 613 

PORE oss 19,605 1,057 4, 4,261 

Year ago ..... 10,475 832 7 5,411 

Receipts during week ending Jve 6: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,507 191 1 663 
Pacific seaboard. 1,886 ee 3 
Other terminals* 30 a " 

ee 6,423 191 1,! 686 

Shipments during week ending 6: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 90 

BEE. 6 %0-050e we 5,669 116 y a 

RS 91 we (4 7 
Pacific seaboard. 1,131 os 5 11 
Other terminals* 19 . es 

Details. 00205. 6,910 116 1, 258 

Total receipts for the crop yeal ig. 1- 
June 6, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Ft. Ar..148,912 6,673 51,7 ae 
Pacific seaboard. 57,090 oc, 86! 6 
Churchill ....... 1,094 Be an 
Other terminals* 1,568 a. «6S vad 


Total shipments for the crop yeal ‘S- 
June 6, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..140,872 
Pacific seaboard. 49,836 soe 
Churchill ....... 2,929 oe i » a76 
Other terminals. 1,443 1,6¢ 

*All other terminals and semi-pub 
minals, western division. 


6,182 52,67 2,124 
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Old Crop Rye Stocks at Record Lou; 
Short Supply Cuts Milling, Feeding 


Supplies of rye April 1 were the 
lowest on record, only two thirds 
those of a year ago and one sixth of 
the five-year April average, accord- 
ing to the Production and Market- 
ing Administration. Disappearance of 
rye this season has been small, only 
a little over half that of the same 
months last year. A crop 32% above 
jast year’s is forecast for 1947, but 
this is 35% below the 10-year aver- 
age. Because of the small supplies 
and the world-wide demand for grain, 
rye prices advanced to the highest 
level on record. 

Stocks of rye at only a little over 
5,000,000 bu. April 1 were 2,400,000 
bu. less than a year earlier, 14,400,000 
less than two years ago and 28,300,- 
000 less than the five-year average. 
April 1 farm stocks amounted to 
slightly under 1,700,000 bu. in 1947, 
as against 3,000,000 in 1946 and 5,- 
700,000 in 1945. Commercial stocks 
totaled a little over 2,000,000 bu. April 
1 or almost 1,000,000 under a year 
ago, while interior mill elevator 
stocks on the same date amounted 
to 1,200,000 bu. as compared with 
1,400,000 a year earlier. 


Short Supply Cuts Usage 

Because of the extremely short 
supplies, disappearance of rye the 
first nine months of the season 
amounted to only 17,300,000 bu. com- 
pared with 31,100,000 in the same 
months of 1945-46 and 38,400,000 the 
five-year average. Reflecting the high 
rye prices and the large supplies of 
feed grains, disappearance of rye for 
feed has been very small for the past 
six months. During the first quarter 
of the season it is estimated that 
about 4,000,000 bu. rye were fed, while 
in the next six months, Oct.-March, 
only 868,000 bu. were fed. About 
8,500,000 bu. were used for feed in 
the first nine months of the 1945-46 
season and 20,100,000 bu. on an aver- 
age during the same months of 
1940-45. 

Consumption of rye for milling in 
the July-March period totaled 4,800,- 
000 bu. compared with 6,200,000 last 
year. Because of government re- 
strictions only 2,900,000 bu. of rye 
were used in the distilling of alcohol 
in the first nine months of the 1946- 
47 season. This compares with 7,700,- 
000 bu. used in the same period in 
1945-46 and 5,100,000 the five-year 
average. Exports of rye have been 
small and amounted to only 205,000 
bu. July-March this year as against 
4,452,000 bu. the same months last 
year, 

Larger 1947 Crop Seen 

A rye crop of 24,662,000 bu. for 
1947 was forecast on May 1. This 
Compares with 18,685,000 bu. har- 
vested in 1946 and 37,934,000 the 
10-year (1936-45) average. The rela- 
tively small production is due to the 
small acreage, since this year’s indi- 
cated yield of 13 bu. per acre is well 
above the 11.9 bu. average yield per 
acre, The acreage for harvest as 
grain this year is estimated at 1,891,- 
000. This is 18% more than the 1,- 
598,000 acres harvested in 1946, but 
Is 40% below average. The crop came 
through the winter in good condition 
and the cool, wet spring in the major 
Producing areas has been favorable. 

Because of the short.supplies and 
the urgent demand for rye, prices 
advanced to the highest level on 
record in March. No. 2 rye at Minne- 
apolis reached $3.85 bu. March 12 
and averaged $3.51 for that month. 
The average of $3.11 in April was a 


decline of 40¢ from the March aver- 
age, but was 46¢ above the April, 
1946, average and $2.31 above the 
10-year April average. Prices re- 
ceived by farmers for rye averaged 
$2.50 bu. in April, compared with 
$3.12 in March, $1.96 in April a year 
ago and 65c the 10-year average. 
Stocks of rye in Canada, from 
which this country in recent years 
imported large quantities, amounted 
to 2,553,675 bu. on March 31, 1947. 


This quantity is somewhat larger than 
the 1,731,145 bu. on hand a year 
earlier. Canadian farmers plan to 
plant 12% more rye for harvest in 
1947 than in 1946, according to a 
recent official Canadian report. To- 
tal rye for harvest is indicated to 
be 600,300 acres for this year, com- 
pared with 534,000 acres planted for 
last year’s harvest. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








$100,000 BLAZE HITS 
BOYD-CONLEE CO. PLANT 
SPOKANE—Fire struck the plant 


of the Boyd-Conlee Co., grain deal- 
ers, warehouse and feed manufactur- 
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ers, here recently, causing a loss re- 
ported at $100,000. 

The blaze started in the warehouse 
and spread rapidly to the feed manu- 
facturing facilities. Feeds, fertiliz- 
ers and milling equipment were de- 
stroyed. 

The company will continue the 
manufacture and distribution of 
feeds while the damage is repaired, 
according to Sam Gohrman, feed de- 
partment manager. Arrangements 
have been made to have feeds 
formulated elsewhere. The fire did 
not affect the company’s grain, hay 
or retail store operations. 





THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
COMMERCIAL PRODUCER OF 


PHOSPHORUS 





Already the world’s largest commercial 
producer of elemental phosphorus, phos- 
phoric acid and phosphates for food- 
products and industrial use, Monsanto 
Chemical Company is increasing its 
overall capacity by more than 40%! 
For this, there are two far-reaching 
reasons — Monsanto's continuing devel- 
opment and manufacture of new phos- 
phates, and the growing use of the 
multitude of products that already stem 
from this versatile Monsanto product. 


Phosphorus Production 
A Tremendous Operation 


Out of Monsanto’s extensive phosphate 
rock deposits in Tennessee, batteries of 
drag-line scoops take 10-ton cubic-yar¢ 
bites. This ore is converted in elect 


| 










a sa where Monsanto phosphorus is 
refined to better than 99.9% purity — 
then shipped in tank cars to strategi- 
cally located Monsanto plants for con- 
yersion into many products having wide 
applications in the milling, food and 
kindred industries. Now, all this is being 
increased by more than 40%. 


Generator of New Products 
— Monsanto Research 


Research has played an essential part 
in achieving Monsanto’s world-wide 
leadership in the commercial manufac- 
ture of this chemical of ever-new uses. 
During the past 10 years numerous new 
products from phosphorus were devel- 
oped and manufactured commercially 


Monsanto’s Phosphate Division 
is adding still more capacity 
to meet new and growing needs 


eeeevenereeeteeeeeeeeeeenrteeeeecge ee eee @ 


by Monsanto — many of them far- 
reaching in their application. 

As to the future, this much is certain: 
Through research, entirely new prod- 
ucts of phosphorus will be developed 
and manufactured by Monsanto. Many 
are already well under way, in pilot- 
plant stages, the subjects of extensive 
laboratory and field tests. 

Send for your copy of new Monsanto 
booklet — “Phosphorus, the Light 
Bearer” . . . Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, Phosphate Division, 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. Dis- 
trict Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada: 
Monsanto (Canada) Limited, Montreal. 








MONSANTO PHOSPHATES 
for leavening and mineralization 


HT Mono Calcium Phosphate 
Di Calcium Phosphate 

Tri Calcium Phosphate 
Calcium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Ferric Pyrophosphate 
Ferric Orthophosphate 





MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * 


CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER» CALGARY «MOOSE JAW. SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG » TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE+ MONTREAL + MONCTON 
AL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 


EASTERN EXPORT OFF E MONTREAL - ORIENT 
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CABLE: LAKURON fie TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY - THREE STARS |e 


Beautifully located on the shores of 


N a ‘ N Lake Ontario, Toronto, capital of the 
’ * Province of Ontario, is Canada’s second 
A 4. city in population. 


More than 2,000 peace-time industries, 
greatly increased during the war, give 


Toronto industrial importance second to 
GREAT WEST none. 
The University of Toronto, numerous 
: schools, Osgoode Hall, the Royal Ontario 
& AT T L t : Museum, the Art Gallery and numerous 
other important institutions contribute 


to Toronto’s leadership as a cultural and 
M A { T L A N D educational centre. 


A city of homes, beautiful streets, 


scenic ravines and parks, home of the 
famous Canadian National Exhibition 
and gateway to Ontario’s playgrounds, 


Toronto is ever popular to tourists from 
Canada and the U.S.A. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY » ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





OLDEST. ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


JUTE UTE 
we BAGS corn |, 
BAGS BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
aero road we 
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FLOUR— GRAIN PRopucts 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
e Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
* 
cov! 
BRADLEY & BAKER 
Commerce Building New York 17 rT 





“THERE IS NO 
Ss U BR ST t T U T t A girl met an old flame who had =a. 


turned her down and decided to high- 


FOR QUALITY” Bea. Low Grades and ca 


“Sorry,” she murmured, when the 


hostess introduced him to her, “I Millfeed MAR 


Sea I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
I know you didn’t,” replied her Siteuieaiin, Stine 


ex-boy friend, “but you certainly 
L 
vE L VFlourCo STA 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 























tried hard enough.” 


$e 
WINGOLD He, Ba, do you want to many 


one-eyed man? 
































She: Gosh, no! TMPC 
WHEAT AND RYE He: Then let me carry your um- 919 No. Michigan Avo. Tey 1 
FLOURS 7 — ce 
¢¢¢ _ 
- “If you go home at this late hour, Cable ; 
will there be a light burning for you? ohnson-Herbert ' 
RECOGNIZED FOR “Yes, my wife doesn’t like to fight J & Co (FL 
m me in the dark.” 52 Mar 
Quality and Shop Performance Shae FLOUR ” 
“Are you sure your wife knows O08. Gane a cscaameiad Godes: 
I’m going home to dinner with you?” = * 
“Knows? I should say so! I argued c 
with her about it this morning for 
half an hour.” A we A L Y s E Ss 
FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 
BAY STATE MILLING Co. +o Tere - 
aa | £ ; . . eth: 
WINONA, MINNESOTA Ba yp Say 8 i ce tonne Siebel Institute of Technology - 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS has been sprayed on those you have?” ee ee ee, >. Se ee 
“No, madam; you'll have to get that — 
at the druggist’s.” PII 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS o¢ me ETARSEN CO. 


When an earthquake threatened 


one anxious family sent their small All Grades 
son to the safety of an aunt’s home, FLOUR LON 
RED \ \ } ING SPE CIAL 100 miles away. 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
After two days, they received a HARE 
wire. It read: 
BI x OTA é “Returning boy. Send earthquake.” —F LO U R co 




















‘ GRAL 
$¢¢ Broker and Merchandiser —_ 
W Night Watchman: Young man, are DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated e/5 
CREAM O EST you going to kiss that girl? Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 9 Bru 
Young Man: Oh, no, sir. in Sarge AN ge oe fl Be 
PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL Night Watchman: Here, then. Hold New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. se 
this lantern. FEN 
¢¢ ¢ IM 
RED WING, MINNESOTA was confronted by a gay damsel. ie with oe - 
‘ , Chay 
Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. “Hello, there,” she greeted him, DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. Cable A 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. “don’t you remember me? Ten years Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. . 











ago you asked me to marry you.” Chandler, Ariz. 


















































“Really,” yawned the actor, “and 
did you?” 
. KNIGHTON | Ay Me KELLY-ERICKSON | 
Francis M Franco Wife: The new neighbors are won- INC. 
bd FOR FLOUR derful. He kisses her when he leaves Fiour Brokers 
and then keeps waving to her. Why OMAHA. NEB. 
a don’t you do that? New York San Frane 
Husband: Gosh, I don’t even know 
her. 
2 JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS A waiter in a fancy spot looked 
: : : : DOMESTIC . EXPORT 
Nashville, Tenn. unhappily at the skinny tip left him, ‘ 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE and sneered at the diner, “Is that FLOUR 
NEW YORK FLOUR BROKERS the best you can do?” P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. OR WRIT 
PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL “No,” said the diner, “but that’s NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
the best YOU can do! —_ 
>... 
° 2 THE | 
We are always in the Market for HUBERT J. HORAN yoy I hale te —_ speak S. R. STRISIK CO. c 
to those people upstairs. is morn- 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours roreicn FTLQUR pomesnic ing at 3 o’clock they were jumping Flour Mill Agents Domest 
up and down and banging the floor. I ? 
Sishon sn Son vale ane vanaseerma cha won't stand for such disturbances. Produce Exchange NEW YORK same 
i Landlord: How did you happen to —_— — 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Qabie Address. “Coventry,” London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. ‘JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





Cable Address: “DorFracH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exch Chamb 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo.’’ 


All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Famed,’’ London 


Cable Addvess: “TRoxTornl,” London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B O 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








| 
| 
| 


| 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 








LIVERPOOL LEITH Samples and Offers Solicited 
DUBLIN BELFAST Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,’’ Glasgow 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(OHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, O1L, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Oorys’ Buildings 
7/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, | 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘‘D1rpLoma,"' Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘FELIXCOHEN” 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PuiuiP,”” Dundee 





N.V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 Cable Address: ‘‘Visco’”’ 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMS'TERDAM (C) 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 


(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 








TROELS FODE 
MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 


Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 


Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,’’? Copenhagen 





FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 





























SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


oes 


A. DE SWAAN 


Flour for Export 


80 WALL ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


HANOVER 2-2636 
























4 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 








500 Fifth Avenue 
ee 


NEW YORK 











WHITE & COMPANY 


‘“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








Flour Specialists Pic: hour" 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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7 
hear them at that time of night? 7 _ 
Tenant: I was practicing on my 
saxophone. Export Flour 
¢¢ ¢ . 
She: Henry, dear, it’s a burglar. INSURANCE 
He: Shhh, don’t move, maybe he can **All Risks’? 
get that window up. It’s the one we _— 
haven’t been able to open since the Special Service to Flour Mills on 
painters left. “ Export 5 oh ate 
icean and e Insurance 
sill led and Transportation Abilene Fle 
j ' 4 : illie? va 
Neighbor A Son: Where s Willie? Forty-Five Years’ Experience in a" . 
Mrs. Smith: I sent him down the Export Flour Handling — tte 
street to the Star Laundry. Due 
Neighbor’s Son: Gosh, was he that W estern Assurance pe mil 
dirty? Cc Amendt Mi 
LIMITED ompany a 
ican 1 
¢ + ® TORONTO, CANADA iaien ( 
rane nPre Salesman: That’s the smartest hat American | 
Manufacturers (a Impor ters we've got. F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. ee 2 
“ Quick Wit: It doesn’t have to be Agents Ames Harr 
smart. I’ll put the brains into it Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada les: 
myself. Archer-Dan 
Arnold Mil 
- Arrow Mill. 
INTER-CONTINENTAL Atkinson M 
GRAIN COMPANY 
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FOUNDATION CITES GAINS 
IN NUTRITION KNOWLEDGE 


CHICAGO — Progress in agricul- 
tural science, the production of bet- 
ter foods by the food industry and 
an increased degree of insurance of 
health for the citizen have resulted 
from research sponsored by the Nutri- 
tion Foundation, George A. Sloan, 
foundation president, declared at a 
meeting at the Chicago Club recently. 

In a five-year report of work car- 
ried out under foundation grants, Dr. 
Charles G. King, scientific director, 
said that increased knowledge has 
been gained in such common health 
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WICHITA 1, 





problems as diabetes, anemia, liver 
injury, maternal and infant feeding, 
bone healing and the relation of food 
to the span of life. 

The Nutrition Foundation, created 
five years ago and wholly supported 
by the food industry, has made grants 
for research to some 65 universities, 
colleges and research institutions in 
the United States and Canada. The 
research projects have been in the 
areas of human requirements of in- 
dividual nutrients; origins, functions 
and measurements of individual nutri- 
ents; maternal and infant nutrition; 
public health problems in nutrition 
and basic studies directly related to 
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the war emergency. Appropriations 
have also been made for education and 
for professional training in the field 
of nutrition. 

Fifty-four food industry companies 
and corporations, are now members 
of the foundation. During the past 
five years they have made contribu- 
tions for the support of the work of 
the foundation totaling $2,749,800, Mr. 
Sloan reported. Membership num- 
bered 15 companies in 1942 and has 
increased to 54 companies. No com- 
pany has withdrawn its membership. 

Appropriations made by the board 
of trustees now total $1,577,916, of 
which 60.3% has gone to basic re- 
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Larry Wherry 


AUTHOR WHERRY—Larry Wherry, 
vice chairman of the Feed Industry 
Council, Chicago, is shown examining 
the blue-and-gold jacket that will en- 
close copies of his new book, “The 
Golden Anniversary of _ Scientific 
Feeding.” The book will be ready for 
distribution late this summer, and 
several thousand copies already have 
been purchased by the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association to be 
sent to agricultural college nutrition- 
ists, county agents, vocational agri- 
culture teachers, farm editors and 
other agricultural leaders throughout 
the country. The AFMA also is tak- 
ing orders for the book from feed 
companies, many of whom will send 
copies to salesmen, dealers and key 
feeders. 

























































search studies, 11.3% to research 
studies related to the war emergency, 
8.5% to education and professional 
training and 19.6% to administrative 
functions. 

Mr. Sloan announced that 18 re- 
newals of grants previously made to- 
taling $103,800 had been approved, 
also nine new grants totaling $59,600 
have been made to six universities 
and colleges. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


Sales Clerks Push 
Bread Sale in 
Unique Campaign 


HE American Stores Co., in Phila- 

delphia, Pa., recently engaged in 
a promotional campaign on its Su- 
preme brand bread. Signs in all its 
chain outlets announced that if the 
sales clerk failed to mention that 
particular loaf, the customer gets 4 
loaf free. 

Bread, bread and more bread 
caught the attention of customers at 
the chain’s outlets. Signs through- 
out the store told customers how they 
could qualify for the free loaf of 
bread. Employees aroused the curi- 
osity of customers with armbands 
reading, ‘“B Today?” Thus when cus- 
tomers asked what it meant, the 
clerks ‘answered, “Will you have bread 
today?” 

Mass displays of bread were al- 
ranged on all service counters and 
at all checkout booths. 

Sales of bread, the management 
said, increased by more than 10%. 

-——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
EXPANSION PLANNED 

BUFFALO — The Rex Grain & 
Milling has filed plans with the city 
division of buildings to enlarge its 
plant at 95 Kentucky St. The cost 
will be $3,000. 
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Phos bars alone don’t make a cage and 
neither do products alone make a flour treatment 
service. That’s why N-A’s Flour Service Division 
brings you BOTH products which have withstood 
the test of time AND technical experts with ex- 
perience stretching over more than a 
quarter century. 

You'll find that N-A products— 


Agene, Novadelox, N-Richment-A, 


“Vor tron Bars a Cage 








”% 


Beta Chlora Control Equipment and N-A Feeders— 


are controlled to exacting standards in manufac- 


ture, are easy to use, economical and will always 
give you uniform results. You'll find, too, that 
N-A’s Flour Treatment Specialists, working with 
you or your technicians, will be able to 
“tailor” these products to meet the 
exact requirements of your bleaching, 


maturing and enriching problems. 


AGENE 
— for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
— for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 


— for uniform enrichment 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGEN 





BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY NA-11 
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Who put the food chart 
in Mr. Murfin’s window ? 


Yesterday, Mr. Murfin’s win- 
dow featured a pyramid of brightly 
labeled cans—Today, his “‘special”’ 
is Good Nutrition ... Why? 

The answer is in the growing 
awareness throughout the country 
of the need for nutrition education. 


And wherever schools are actively 


emphasizing nutrition, parent and 
community cooperation go hand 
in hand with a successful program. 
That’s because the importance of 
good eating habits has to be under- 


GOOD NUTRITION 


PROJECT of GRADES j te 


gsOUr nse 


stood, not only by pupils in the 

classrooms, but by parents and 

the community as a whole. 

In order to accomplish this, the 
wise administrator and teacher 
call on local resources other than 
their own. Encouraging merchants 
to display classroom nutrition pro- 
jects, for instance, is just one way 
of stimulating community interest 
in nutrition training. There are 
others... 

e Inviting community leaders to 
observe classwork when chil- 
dren are studying some inter- 
esting phase of nutrition. 

e Preparing for the local paper 
articles designed to acquaint 





people with the school program 
and also with general informa- 
tion about nutrition. 


The more the school can gain 
the confidence of the entire com- 
munity through methods like 
these, the better the chances of 
success for the school’s over-all 
nutrition program. 

If you would like ideas, plans 
and materials for a nutrition pro- 
gram, prepared by educators and 
health workers, please write: 


General Mills. Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1947, GENERAL MILLS, INC, 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 























GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES. some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 





ORANGES, TOMATOES, 


GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day 





POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 





MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children ond expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 





MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 





BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 





BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 








One of a series of 


4 adsa i 
in educational, Epeerreg 


medical and health 
ch reports on the 
rition program and 
grain product foods 


Magazines whi 
General Mills nut 
helps to establish 


in their Proper place in the diet. 











